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* PRINTED IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA * 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


In the preparation of this book the author has en- 
deavored to avoid that narrowness of treatment which 
so easily besets the writer on such a topic as immigra- 
tion. The effort has been made to regard immigration, 
not simply as an “American public problem,” but as 
a sociological phenomenon of world-wide significance. 
While the primary viewpoint is that of a citizen of the 
United States, several other viewpoints are considered, 
and regarded as equally valid. It is pointed out that 
there are a number of interests to be taken into account, 
aside from those of the native American workman, or 
even of the American nation as a whole. The immigra- 
tion question is set forth as a part of an inclusive con- 
servation program for all humanity. The modern sit- 
uation is placed in its appropriate historical setting. Par- 
ticularly, it is demonstrated that the popular notion that 
a belief in restriction is inconsistent with sympathy for 
the immigrant is false. The restrictionist may be the 
truest friend of the alien. 

At the same time, this book does not profess to be an 
exhaustive treatise on immigration. To deal with this 
question exhaustively, as Dr. Leopold Caro has pointed 
out, is too much of an undertaking for a single man in 
a lifetime. This is for two reasons. In the first place, 
the mass of data is too great, involving the intimate his- 
tory of most of the civilized nations of the world for a 
period of from half a century to three centuries. In the 
second place, the subject is highly dynamic. It is a pres- 
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ent movement, displaying aspects which are continually 
changing, and embodying relations which are constantly 
shifting. The student is prevented by his human limita- 
tions from keeping his information up-to-date in every 
particular. 

For these reasons the purely descriptive features of 
such a book must necessarily be limited in scope and 
subject to inaccuracy. The writer is constantly con- 
strained to qualify his general statements in the effort 
to avoid dogmatism or positive error. But the purely 
descriptive features are, after all, of secondary impor- 
tance. The fundamental matters are the laws or prin- 
ciples which underlie the great type of population 
movement which we call immigration, and these are 
relatively constant and unchanging. It is a knowledge 
of these principles which fits one to understand the move- 
ment in its ever changing aspects, and to grapple with 
it as a problem of practical politics or sociology. To 
define and clarify the concepts involved, to set forth 
clearly the laws and principles, and to point out the op- 
portunities and responsibilities, is the chief aim of this 
book. 

These considerations account for the summary treat- 
ment of some topics, and the omission of others. Some 
aspects of the question may seem to have received more 
attention, others less, than their relative importance 
would warrant. ‘Thus the section on crises, exhibiting 
as it does the intricate relationship between immigration 
and one of our most important economic problems, also 
suggests other equally detailed analytical studies which 
might be made; as, for instance, the relation between 
immigration and strikes, or child labor, or public educa- 
tion. The discussion of the effect of emigration on the 
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countries of Europe, while dealing with a topic of equal 
importance with the effects on the United States, is man- 
ifestly only suggestive in character. Only such tables 
have been included as are necessary for illustration or 
demonstration. The statistical matter on immigration 
is now so voluminous that it is impracticable to include 
it in a treatise dealing with the general aspects of the sit- 
uation in a narrative manner. 

Some portions of this book have already appeared in 
print. The section on crises is practically a reprint of 
an article entitled “Immigration and Crises,” which ap- 
peared in the American Economic Review for December, 
-1g11. The discussion of the effects of immigration on 
population reproduces almost verbatim an article, ‘The 
Paradox of Immigration,” which was printed in the Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology for September, 1911. An article 
entitled ‘‘Some Immigration Differences,’ printed in 
the Yale Review for May, 1910, contained matter which 
has been incorporated in different portions of this book. 
To the editors of these three journals the author extends 
his thanks for permission to use this material in the present 
volume. 

The author wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness 
to Professor Albert G. Keller, Professor Roswell C. Mc- 
Crea, and Professor Allen Johnson, who have read the 
manuscript wholly or in part, and have made many helpful 


suggestions. 
1 bday Oe 


NEw HAVEN, CONNECTICUT, 
April 9, 1913. 
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PREFACE TO THE REVISED EDITION 


In the preparation of this revision the chief difficulty 
has been presented by the overwhelming mass of material 
which has accumulated since the volume first appeared, 
and which in turn reflects the very important events and 
developments which have occurred in this and other coun- 
tries. The immigration problem, always. characterized by 
intense human interest, has recently forced its way into 
something approaching the degree of public interest and 
thoughtful consideration that its profound significance 
merits. There is ground for believing that on no great 
public question is the American people, at least, better 
educated to-day than on immigration. This education has 
come from the contributions of innumerable thinkers, 
speakers, and writers, some of whom have been biased, 
many of whom have had a very limited viewpoint, none 
of whom has been able to master every phase of the prob- 
lem, but almost all of whom have been sincere, devoted to 
the welfare of their country, and eager for the promotion 
of the truth as they saw it. Out of such endeavors truth 
is laboriously established. 

To do even summary justice to all this new material, to 
review in even the most condensed manner the history- 
making events of recent years, would require not the 
revision of a single book, but the preparation of volumes. 
Consequently, in the new portions of this book descriptive 
and narrative material has been reduced to the barest 
skeleton, and chief emphasis has been laid on the principles — 
and general conclusions which have been brought into 
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relief by the developments of the past decade, and which 
are of lasting and general significance. Any one who is 
particularly concerned with any phase of the great migra- 
tion interest will almost inevitably feel that certain impor- 
tant points have been slighted, if they have not been en- 
tirely omitted. There seems to be no escape from this 
situation. 

The closing of the doors of America to a mere crack 
has increased rather than diminished the importance of 
immigration as an international problem. The urge to 
emigrate among European peoples is probably stronger 
to-day than at any time in the past one hundred years. 
The virtual elimination of the principal outlet, as far as 
the majority of nations is concerned, has recast the problem 
in entirely new terms. Europe is being forced to give 
deliberate consideration to migration problems such as has 
never been called for previously. Other nations on other 
continents must also recognize the grave potentialities of 
the situation. The United States will be looked to for 
suggestion and guidance growing out of its unique expe- 
rience. If this book in its new form makes some slight con- 
tribution to the solution of the problem on the solid scien- 
tific grounds of international polity its purpose will have 
been fulfilled. 

Het Pak: 


New YorK, 
November, 1924. 
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IMMIGRATION 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


IMMIGRATION is the most recent phase or aspect of the 
great phenomenon of population movement which began 
very early in man’s cultural development and which rep- 
resents in its basic interpretation man’s perpetual and 
insatiable hunger for land. The fundamental law of all 
social science in its material aspects is that the exclusive 
source of all wealth is the land, and that consequently the 
primary factor which conditions the physical well-being of 
any community is the area and quality of the land which 
it owns or controls. The second factor, obviously, is the 
equipment which the community possesses for getting from 
the land the things it needs and can use. Man’s greatest 
economic desideratum, therefore, has always been the ac- 
quisition of more or better land. 

In the early stages of human existence the form of the 
land-quest can not have been widely different from that of 
any of the lower forms of animals. The motives of conduct 
must have been almost entirely instinctive. There was no 
planning or reasoning, no careful selection of the goals of 
effort, no working out of logical programs of behavior de- 
signed to achieve these goals. Man was just one more new 
species, faced with the necessity, as a condition of survival, 
of forcing its way into an already crowded natural economy, 
and winning its subsistence from the soil through a relent- 
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less competition with those already established there. In 
this primary stage of his struggle for existence man was 
little, if any, less dependent upon the supplies directly 
furnished by nature than other animal species. His relation 
to the land was positive and immediate. He relied for his 
subsistence on what he could get from the land without 
multiplication or elaboration of any kind. Under these 
conditions the possibilities of imcrease in numbers were 
identical with the possibilities of spreading over more land. 

The scene of the first appearance of this new human 
species was probably somewhere on the high central plateau 
of Asia. This region was probably better adapted then than 
it is now to promote the early stages of the development of 
such a creature as man was destined tobe. To this environ- 
ment the new species was physically adapted. Equipped 
as it was with certain peculiar advantages, particularly 
of hand and brain, it was able by painfully slow degrees to 
increase its numbers and expand its range until at length 
it spread over the entire area of the region where it had its 
origin. Eventually the stage was reached when the human 
species was brought face to face with the great law which 
governs every old species in nature—the law of a stationary 
population. The original habitat was filled up. There was 
no more room for any more human beings, except as the 
growth in intelligence would permit them to make a better 
utilization of natural supplies, and this expedient would 
have provided for only an infinitesimally slow increase at 
this stage of human development. Like every other 
organic species mankind is equipped with an impulse to 
increase and a physiological capacity for increase which, in 
combination, are continually driving it to take advantage of 
every possible means for expansion. In the case of man, at 
the stage we are discussing, this avenue of escape was 
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furnished by the expedient of movement. Man was 
originally, like every other species, adapted to a particular 
environment. But he was sufficiently adjustable in his 
mode of life, and sufficiently plastic in his physical con- 
stitution so that he could gradually, by minute steps, move 
out into slightly different environments. Life in these new 
environments in time induced slight changes in the physique 
of each group. These changes in turn made possible a still 
further advance of each group into its particular type of 
environment. So, by one of those beautiful reciprocal 
processes which are not uncommon in nature—movement 
producing variation and variation making possible further 
movement—man gradually continued on that marvellous 
career of expansion which was eventually to place repre- 
sentatives of the human species in every habitable corner of 
the globe. 

To this primary form of population movement may be 
given the name ‘‘dispersion.” It had certain well-defined 
features which mark it off clearly from later forms of popu- 
lation movement. It was incredibly slow. Those who took 
part in it were unconscious that any movement was taking 
place at all. It was not a definite movement of individuals 
but simply the pushing out of the periphery of human 
groups. Its basis was instinctive, not rational. There was 
no destination in the strict sense; it was a movement away, 
not a movement to. It was accompanied by changes in the 
physical type of those who moved. In fact, so far as we 
know, it was this dispersion of the human species which is 
primarily accountable for the creation of those varieties of 
the species which we call the races of man. From this point 
of view, the period of dispersion may well be thought of as 
the “period of race formation.” 

One feature of this period of dispersion is of sufficient 
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importance to merit careful note. It was a movement into 
uninhabited territory, humanly speaking. Being essen- 
tially an escape from overcrowding, it was directed into 
those regions where the human species had not established 
itself. It was therefore an unopposed and peaceful move- 
ment. The only resistance met with came, not from other 
human groups whose territory was being encroached upon, 
but from nonhuman competitors. As far as men were 
concerned it was a good thing all around. It benefited 
those who went, and it benefited those who stayed. It isa 
very impressive thought that this primary movement, ex- 
tending over countless tens of thousands of years, should 
- have involved such a general advantage. In this respect it 
differed diametrically from the next great stage which 
followed. 

The second great division of population movements 
originated when the uninhabited lands of the earth ceased 
to exist, when the habitable portions of the globe were al- 
ready filled up, and groups seeking relief from overcrowding 
could no longer direct their steps toward regions where 
they would face no human competitors. This period is, of 
course, a Stage of human evolution, not a chronological 
date. The furthest fringes of human settlement were still 
in contact with uninhabited land long after the groups 
which had remained in the older regions of human existence 
found themselves hemmed in with equally well-established 
and crowded groups on every hand. Eventually, however, 
the time came when practically every area suitable for 
human existence had its own particular group established 
upon it, which looked upon the territory as peculiarly its 
own, and resented an intrusion from outside. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the hunger for land did not subside when 
these conditions were reached. The: expansive impulse 
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underwent no diminution to correspond with the disap- 
pearance of uninhabited land. Populations still felt the 
urge to increase and overflow their borders. There was 
still the necessity for more land to furnish subsistence for 
more mouths. But now the only way to get more land was 
to take it from some one else. And human groups pro- 
ceeded to take land from other groups by whatever means 
and to the maximum extent possible. 

So there originated this second great stage of population 
movement which may be called the ‘“‘period of race con- 
tact” or “‘race conflict” or “‘race mingling” which has ex- 
tended down to the period of modern immigration. It is 
characterized, broadly speaking, by wars over land. Pop- 
ulation movements during this period, with the one notable 
exception, as we shall see, of true immigration, are always 
hostile, or at least, if the element of hostility is not con- 
spicuous, it is only because the group whose land is appro- 
priated is too weak to offer effective resistance to the ag- 
gressor. The actual movements during this period may be 
designated by the term ‘‘migration,”’ and may be divided 
into four main types. 

In addition to the basic distinction already noted, all 
forms of migration show certain marked differences from 
dispersion. They are much more rapid—slow though many 
of them may seem to modern eyes. They are to some ex- 
tent planned, deliberate, purposeful. Intelligence, reason, 
foresight and choice take the place of mere instinct in the 
impulses back of them. There is a genuine destination, 
known more or less definitely in advance of the movement. 
The individuals who take part in the movement know that 
they are moving. They are conscious that they are leaving 
one fixed abiding place to seek another. In using the word 
“migration” in this definite sense it will be well to take the 
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precaution of ridding our minds of the association which it 
has with the movements of animals and birds. When we 
speak of the migrations of birds we customarily refer to 
seasonal changes of location, occurring regularly year by 
year. They are not cases of a change of home, but of having 
two homes at the same time. 

Man, too, has his seasonal movements. It is a very 
common practice of primitive men to move from one 
location to another at different times in the year in the 
pursuit of food, seeking a certain locality at the time that 
a particular fruit ripens there, or a certain bird lays its eggs. 
“The Haida Indians of British Columbia annually voyage 
as many as 500 miles southward to Puget Sound to lay ina 
supply of dried clams and oysters for their own consumption 
and for trade.”” 1 Many nomadic tribes follow the pasture 
from the lowlands to the highlands, and from south to north, 
as the seasons change. Even civilized man, in his highest 
development, has his seasonal journeyings, from his summer 
home to his winter home, and back. But none of these 
comings and goings deserve to be included as true move- 
ments of peoples, or to be called migrations in the present 
sense. Migration involves an actual and permanent change 
of residence. It thus becomes evident that migrations can 
occur only in the most rudimentary form among people in 
the hunting stage; more developed cases may occur among 
pastoral people, when they change their base of operation, 
as when the Israelites moved from Canaan into Egypt, and 
back aiter several generations; but in its most complete 
form, migration appears only after man has reached the 
agricultural stage. 

Since man, when he migrates, leaves a fixed home in 


1 Mason, Otis T., ‘‘ Migration and the Food Quest,” American Anthropologist, 
7:270. 
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response to a rational impulse, there must be some definable 
cause for the migration. There are certain general causes 
which are found to underlie all migratory movements, and 
which are worthy of examination. In the first place we 
find that the cause of a migratory movement must be a 
powerful one. Man inevitably becomes attached to the 
locality in which he finds himself placed. Bonds of many 
kinds arise to tie him to his home. Among these may be 
mentioned family connections, sentimental associations, 
familiar customs and habits of the community, political and 
religious attachments, business interests, property owned, 
superstitious veneration for graves. All of these, and others, 
unite to make the home ties very strong. The life of man is 
closely bound up with his environment, and a change of 
environment is a momentous event. As a result, there is a 
marked inertia, a resistance to pressure, among human 
beings, and the presumption is that people will stay where 
they are, unless some positive force causes them to move. 
And no trivial occasion will suffice. 

This force, which results in movement, may be a very 
complex one, but in general it must present one of two as- 
pects—it must be either attractive or repellent. Men are 
either drawn or driven to break the ties which bind them to 
their native locality. The attractive force must, of course, 
exist in the country which is the objective point, the repel- 
lent force, in the existing environment. ‘This distinction is 
well brought out by Professor Otis T. Mason, who classifies 
the causes of migration into ‘“‘positive’”—advantages, 
satisfactions, etc.—and ‘‘negative’’—discomforts, compul- 
sions, etc.1 In view of the strength of the ‘“‘home ties,” 
however, it is evident that the repellent type of forces must 


1Mason, Otis T., ‘‘ Migration and the Food Quest,” American Anthropologist, 
7:275. 
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be much the more important. It would have to be a very 
alluring prospect indeed that would lead a man to leave a 
spot where he was contented. In fact we can hardly 
conceive of a man deserting a spot where he was really 
contented. There must be some dissatisfaction with exist- 
ing conditions to induce him to take the step. Attractions 
often operate by inducing dissatisfactions, through com- 
parison. There is no attraction in a foreign region unless it 
seems superior to the home surroundings. Then the home 
conditions appear inferior, and there is dissatisfaction. This 
is what Professor Sumner called a process of idealization. 

It may be well, also, to distinguish between the causes 
and motives of migration. Motives are subjective feel- 
ings existing within the individual which inspire his ac- 
tions. They are the immediate forces which lead to move- 
ment, and may be divided into the same two general classes 
as causes. Causes are objective forces or conditions exist- 
ing outside of the individual, which react upon him. They 
may exist in the physical environment or in the human 
environment, and operate by arousing motives, which in 
turn are the immediate springs of conduct. Since human 
nature is everywhere enough alike so that similar causes 
arouse similar motives, and since motives can hardly arise 
without some exterior cause, in our search for the origins 
of migratory movements it will ordinarily be sufficient to 
examine merely the causes. Thus in almost every case of 
migration we are justified in looking for some cause of a 
repellent nature, some dissatisfaction, disability, discontent, 
hardship, or other disturbing condition.1 

These discomforts may arise in any of the various 


1 Professor A. G. Keller brings out this point in his unpublished lectures on Colo- 
nization, where the causes of emigration are classified under unsatisfactory condi- 
tions of environment, either physical or human. He also emphasizes the strength 
of the home tie in resisting emigration. 
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interests of human life, and may be classified according 
to almost any classification which will include those in- 
terests. Probably the most satisfactory is the familiar 
one of Economic, Political, Social, and Religious. The 
economic causes of migrations are the earliest and by 
far the most important. They arise in connection with 
man’s efforts to make his living, and concern all interests 
which are connected with his productive efforts. They 
are disabilities or handicaps which affect his pursuit of 
food, clothing, and shelter, as well as the less necessary 
comforts of life. These are vital interests, and any dis- 
satisfaction connected with them is of great weight with 
men. | 

In a general sense, the economic causes of migration 
may be interpreted as expressions or resultants of the pres- 
sure of population upon the resources of the soil. In partic- 
ular cases this pressure presents a wide variety of aspects. 
In some important instances, as for example the successive 
outpourings from western Asia, the increased pressure has 
resulted not so much from the growth of population as 
from a deterioration in the supporting power of the soil. 
Among the various forms of economic causes the following 
may be noted as typical: Permanent natural inhospitable- 
ness of soil or climate or scarcity of natural resources may 
make the struggle for existence a perpetually hard one. 
Temporary natural calamities, such as drought, famine, 
flood, extreme seasons, etc., may interrupt the course of an 
ordinarily tolerable existence. Serious underdevelopment 
of the industrial arts may make life difficult in a nation by 
limiting the productive power of its citizens or handicapping 
them in the struggle for trade. The situation is often ex- 
pressed by saying that migration is a result of overpopula- 
tion. This simply means that the population of a region 
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has increased to the point where, under the existing in- 
dustrial conditions, there are too many people for the sup- 
porting power of the soil. In man’s struggle with nature 
for a time an increase in numbers is an advantage. But 
there comes a point where the ratio between men and land 
reaches such an equilibrium that any increase in the number 
of men means a smaller amount of the materials of existence 
for each one.! This results in hardship and dissatisfaction. 
Many migratory movements, particularly in the case of 
primitive men, or men on a low stage of culture, may be 
very simply explained as the results of over-population. 

Political causes are those connected with the organiza- 
tion of government or the actions of the governing power. 
In this case the dissatisfaction arises from the failure of the 
individual or group to secure what is believed to be a right- 
ful share in the control of the government, or in some posi- 
tive repressive or persecuting measures on the part of the 
governing body toward some of its citizens. Hence we may 
look for motives of infringed liberty, lack of freedom, or the 
feeling of oppression. A bad government may put such 
handicaps on the entire body of its citizens as to make life 
unsatisfactory to them. 

Where social causes of migration exist, the dissatis- 
faction arises from some fault in the social organization. 
some classes or individuals are subjected to a feeling of 
inferiority to other classes or individuals. A caste, or 
aristocratic, organization of society gives certain classes 
an advantage over others, and makes it impossible for 
the lower classes to rise to a higher level. In case people 


1Henry George does not appear to recognize this dividing line, but seems to 
regard an indefinite increase of numbers as bearing with it the possibility of improve- 
ment. The opposite view is maintained by Professor Irving Fisher, Elementary 
Principles of Economics, pp. 434 ff, and is clearly demonstrated by any study of 
population and the standard of living. 
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living under these conditions learn of another region where 
advancement is possible, migration may easily ensue. 

Religious causes include those cases where restrictions 
are placed on certain members of the body politic be- 
cause of their religious beliefs or practices. There may 
be actual persecution, though this is coming to be some- 
what rare in modern times. The oppression may mani- 
fest itself in various disadvantages, imposed on other 
interests of life, but which are primarily due to religious 
differences. The great historical example of this class of 
causes is found in the case of the Jews. 

All of these kinds of causes may overlap, and almost 
always two or more of them exist in conjunction. Cases 
where social causes alone account for a migration are 
rare. They are frequently, however, a contributory 
factor. The economic causes are by far the most im- 
portant and universal, though we need frequently to look 
for other causes associated with them. Political maladjust- 
ments often express themselves through economic or 
social disabilities, religious differences through economic 
and social limitations, etc. In any actual case of migra- 
tion it is probable that the motives of migration will be 
due to a complication of causes. This fourfold classifica- 
tion, however, is of great aid in isolating and understand- 
ing the underlying forces. 

The effects of migratory movements, involving the 
transference of bodies of people from one region to another, 
are far-reaching and extremely diversified. They concern 
both the country of origin and the country of destination. 
They differ widely in specific cases, so much so that it is 
scarcely possible to lay down any general rules or con- 
clusions which will be of value. They manifest themselves 
under three main heads, viz., the density of population, the 
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physical stock, and the customs and institutions, or mores. 
The most obvious effect, and the one which is commonly 
assumed to follow any migration, is a decrease in the 
population of the country of source, and an increase in that 
of the country of destination. But even this, as will appear 
hereafter, is not by any means the universal rule. There is 
commonly some effect on the physical stock of the country 
receiving the migrants. This effect may vary between 
wide extremes. Whether the customs and _ institutions 
shall be also affected depends upon a variety of circum- 
stances which are likely to make each instance distinctive. 
There is scarcely one of the vital interests of either country 
concerned which may not be deeply affected by an impor- 
tant migratory movement. But the factors concerned are so 
complicated, and so subject to individual variation, that 
movements which bear a general resemblance may have 
very diverse effects, and each case must be studied by itself. 

As to the routes or channels of migratory movements, 
it may be said that in general they follow the lines of least 
resistance, as determined by the combination of all the forces 
involved. The closer the movement is to a purely natural 
one, the more it will follow the natural routes marked out 
by the configuration of the earth. River valleys, such as the 
Danube in Europe and the Ohio in America, have always 
been favorite migratory routes. If mountains have to be 
traversed, the easiest passes will be chosen, such as the 
Cumberland Gap in the United States. In general, water 
has been a bond and not a barrier between different lands, 
and the earliest routes of distant travel were undoubtedly 
by water. Greece became the source of numerous migratory 
movements partly because of her extended coast line.! 


1Cf. Bryce, James, ‘‘Migrations of the Races of Men Considered Historically,” 
Contemporary Review, 62:128. 
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Having thus considered some of the essential features of 
migration as a whole, it will be well to distinguish further 
between the four great types of migrations to which refer- 
ence has been made. One of the earliest, simplest, and most 
natural of migratory movements is the invasion. This oc- 
curs when a rude people, on a low stage of culture, but with 
much native physical virility, leaves its location, and over- 
runs the territory of a more highly developed state. It isa 
movement en masse, involving the whole, or a large portion, 
of the tribe. The tribe acts as a unit, and the end sought is 
the benefit of the tribe as a tribe, not of any individuals. 
The forces back of it approach the unconscious and ir- 
rational, characteristic of dispersion, more closely than in 
any other form of migration. 

The power of the invasion lies in brute force and numbers. 
It is a case of a lower civilization temporarily overcoming a 
higher one—temporarily, because the rude virility which 
enables the invaders to maintain their own customs for a 
time succumbs eventually to the enervating influence of a 
civilization to which it is not trained. Civilization in the end 
proves itself more permanent than barbarism. This result 
is often furthered by the fact that the physical stock of the 
higher race is improved by the infusion of new blood from 
the very foreigners who are attacking it. This effect upon 
the physical stock may be very profound and lasting, as an 
invasion customarily involves large numbers of people. But 
while the invaders may succeed in checking the progress of 
civilization for a time, they seldom leave any permanent 
monuments of themselves, either material or institutional. 
They are not likely to affect the language, religion, or 
social customs of the invaded nation to an important degree. 
The mores are more enduring than the racial stock of the 
people who possess them. 
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There have been numerous instances of invasions in 
the history of Europe. In fact, the barbarian invasions are 
perhaps the most important single factor in the history of 
that continent during the Dark Ages. An excellent example 
is furnished by the Goths, particularly by the eastern 
division of that people. The original home of this people 
was in East Prussia, near the Baltic and the Vistula, where 
they were known in Roman days as traders in amber. 
There were two principal branches, the western or Visigoths, 
and the eastern or Ostrogoths. Their physical and mental 
characters were well marked and definite. In physique 
they were tall, blond, and athletic, in disposition brave and 
generous, patient under hardship, chaste and affectionate 
in their family relations. As to their habits of life before 
their migration, we have no very complete picture. In 
general, they seem to have been living on the pastoral-agri- 
cultural stage. They had no cities or villages, but lived in 
scattered dwellings upon farms, which they cultivated with 
the aid of slaves descended from captives. Much of the land 
was held in common, and upon it were pastured the vast 
herds of cattle which constituted their chief subsistence. 
The powers of government were centralized in a king, 
chosen by popular voice from certain great families. They 
had progressed far enough in learning to have an alphabet, 
but had not developed any written literature. 

It is evident, then, that the Goths were a settled people, 
and while the ties which bound them to their home land 
were not very complex, and they were undoubtedly used to 
long warlike expeditions, yet there must have been some 
powerful motives to induce them to leave a land where they 
had become so well established. As to the exact nature of 
these motives, and the causes which lay back of them, there 
is no accurate record. It is not probable that they were 
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driven out by the pressure of stronger neighbors. ‘Most 
likely it was simply the natural increase of their population, 
aided perhaps by the failure of their harvests or the out- 
break of a pestilence, that made them sensible of the poverty 
of their country, and led them to cast longing eyes toward 
the richer and more genial lands farther to the south, of 
which they had heard, and which some of them may have 
visited.” 1 This explanation is admittedly largely based on 
guess. But it has every element of probability and marks 
the movement of the Goths as a perfectly typical example of 
a migration due to economic causes, natural overpopulation, 
augmented by temporary natural calamity, arousing mo- 
tives of dissatisfaction through comparison with other 
seemingly more desirable regions. 

Whatever the causes, the Goths determined to move. 
Uniting with the Gepids, Herules, and some other kindred 
peoples, they formed a great throng, which moved through 
what is now western Russia to the shores of the Black Sea 
and the Sea of Azov. Thence they journeyed westward to 
the north bank of the Danube. On the way they were joined 
by other groups of people, of Slavonic race. Their real 
history may be said to begin about 245 A. D., when they were 
living near the mouth of the Danube, under the rule of the 
Ostrogoths. For about twenty years they had been the 
allies of the Romans, who paid them money to defend their 
borders from the attacks of other would-be invaders. The 
Roman emperor, Philip the Arab, put an end to this pay- 
ment, thereby arousing the anger of the Ostrogoths, who 
crossed the Danube and plundered the Roman provinces. 
This was the beginning of a long series of invasions extending 
down into Greece and Asia Minor. Many cities were 


1 Bradley, H., The Story of the Goths, p. 21. Cf. Von Pflugk-Harttung, J., The 
Great Migrations, p. 110. 
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plundered cruelly and brutally. Fortunately for civiliza- 
tion, however, the Goths had been converted to Christianity 
in the meantime, so that the army which finally entered and 
devastated Rome in the year 410 was not the utterly 
barbarous throng which had started on the journey from 
northern Europe. Their leader, Alaric, was himself a 
Christian and did what he could to restrain the natural 
passions of his followers. Yet in spite of all, the sack of 
Rome was a cruel and bloodthirsty affair. 

It is characteristic of an invasion that over two centuries 
were consumed in the journey from the old home to Rome, 
so that no single individual of those who started on the 
undertaking lived to reach the final destination. For nearly 
a century and a half after the fall of Rome the Ostrogoths 
lived in or near Italy. Their fortunes in war fluctuated, 
and for a time, under Theodoric, they were the masters of 
the peninsula. Their kindred, the Visigoths, were in the 
meantime settled in Gaul and Spain. Finally, in the year 
553, after repeated reverses, the Ostrogoths retired from 
Italy to the north, and as a people disappeared from history, 
leaving scarcely a trace behind. The Franks were never 
driven from Gaul, but eventually lost their native language 
and became absorbed in the people whom they had invaded. 
The Goths “have bequeathed to the world no treasures of 
literature, no masterpieces of art, no splendid buildings. 
They have left no conscious impress on the manners or the 
institutions of any modern European people.” ! Even 
Gothic architecture has no historic connection with the 
people whose name it bears. 

Other barbarian tribes invaded Europe at about the same 
time as the Goths, and during the succeeding centuries. 


1 Bradley, op. cit., p. 365. See this work for fuller details of the Gothic invasion, 
Also Von Pflugk-Harttung, op. cit., and Hodgkin, Thomas, Theodoric the Goth. 
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One of the most powerful was the Huns, a people of rude 
culture but great virility, belonging probably to the Mon- 
golic or Tatar stock, who appeared about the fourth century 
A. D. They were followed by other races from the same 
general region and belonging to the same great stock, the 
Avars who arrived about 555, and the Magyars who put in 
an appearance at the close of the ninth century. The most 
recent explanation of the migrations of these Asiatic tribes 
is that their habitat suffered a change of climate from one 
of those great cycles about which we are beginning to have 
some information, which resulted in drying up the region, 
and furnishing a much smaller amount of subsistence than 
the people had been accustomed to. This is overpopulation, 
and furnishes another case of that great economic cause. 
Another powerful Asiatic invader was Timur or Tamer- 
lane, who with his Tatar hordes devasted Asia Minor 
during the latter part of the fourteenth century. 

A conquest is almost the reverse of an invasion. In 
this case the people of higher culture take the aggressive. 
It is an overflow of civilization, of manners, of organiza- 
tion, of government,—not to any great extent, of popula- 
tion. Conquest occurs when a well-developed state, full 
of vigor, sends its armies over the territory of less ad- 
vanced peoples, imposing its political system upon them, 
and laying them under tribute, but not slaying the people 
or destroying their wealth any more than is necessary 
to secure subjection. It is an enterprise of the state, 
seeking its own glory and aggrandizement. It is an instance 
of the land quest which seeks to get possession of the prod- 
ucts of the land, created by others, rather than of the land 
itself. The movement of population to the conquered 
territory may be insignificant, and in this, conquest differs 


1 Huntington, Ellsworth, The Pulse of Asia, pp. 357, 373, 383+ 
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from all the other forms of migratory movements. Con- 
sequently the effects on the racial stock of the conquered 
people may be very slight, and in most cases are. The 
effect on the mores, on the other hand, including the 
language, may be profound and lasting. Conquest differs 
from the other forms of migration also in the fact that 
the motives belong more nearly to the positive, or at- 
tractive, group than in any of the others. It is energy, 
ambition, etc., which lead to conquest rather than fear, 
cowardice, etc. Many of the individuals who change 
their residence under conquest are state officials, sent 
out in the pursuit of their duties to the sovereign, not 
because of any particular choice of their own. 

It scarcely need be said that the great historical ex- 
ample of conquest is Rome. Her policy was to extend 
her dominion by making outlying tribes realize that it was 
to their advantage to acknowledge her sway and pay 
tribute. So long as they did this quietly and regularly, 
little else was required of them. As far as possible, the 
native governmental organization was continued, and 
simply grafted on to the great Roman stock, the native 
officials being made subordinates in the Roman organiza- 
tion. Roman traders came and went, carrying culture 
and civilization with them, and exerting a powerful in- 
fluence on the mores of the provinces, but the perma- 
nent movement of people from the central state was com- 
paratively slight. Alexander the Great was a spreader 
of conquest, though his early death destroyed whatever 
possibility there may have been of his establishing a 
permanent empire. The career of the British govern- 
ment in India has many of the characteristics of conquest. 
Native rajahs are, to a great extent, utilized as officials 
of the British Government, and there is no large migra- 
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tion of people from England to India, save those con- 
nected in some way with the government service, or per- 
sons engaged in commercial pursuits, who maintain their 
permanent home in England. But the influence on the 
mores of the native inhabitants is great. 

The third form of migratory movement, which has a 
particularly close connection with immigration, is col- 
onization. This occurs when a well-established, pro- 
gressive, and physically vigorous state sends out bodies 
of citizens, officially as a rule, to settle in certain specified 
localities. The regions chosen are newly discovered or 
thinly settled countries, where the native inhabitants 
are so few, or are on such an inferior stage of culture that 
they offer but slight resistance to the entrance of the 
colonists. 

This fact may create the impression that colonization is a 
peaceful movement. It is true that the forcible aspects of 
colonization are less prominent than in either of the two 
preceding forms of migration, though not infrequently the 
rivalry of two colonizing powers for some desirable lo- 
cality may involve them in war with each other. But it is 
important to recognize that while the resistance of the 
natives may be so weak as to make the enterprise hardly 
a military one, yet colonization is carried on without the 
consent, and against the will, of the original possessors of 
the land, and is consequently to be regarded rightly as a 
hostile movement. Colonization, like conquest, is a state 
enterprise, conducted for the benefit of the state, but differs 
from it in that its motive is rather the commercial ad- 
vancement of the state than its military or political ag- 
grandizement. Colonization has often been resorted to, 
also, when a state has believed itself to be overpopulated, 
and has aimed directly at improving the condition of its 
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citizens, both those who go and those who are left,—some- 
thing that is scarcely dreamed of under conquest. Several 
classifications of colonies have been made. The most 
satisfactory is that adopted by Professor A. G. Keller, 
which makes a twofold division into farm and plantation 
colonies. These differ from each other so much in their 
essential characteristics that it will be well to examine them 
separately, before making any further generalizations 
regarding colonies as a whole. 

This classification is based on the typical form of the 
industrial organization in the colony. As colonies are 
always new and undeveloped regions, the fundamental 
industry is always of an extractive nature, almost uni- 
versally agriculture in some form, though it may be min- 
ing or fishing. Practically all important colonies in the 
history of the movement, however, have been agricultural, 
so that the above division serves every purpose. In the 
first place, it must be noted that practically all colonizing 
nations have been situated in the north temperate zone, 
and primarily in Europe. Outside of this continent, 
Phoenicia and China are the sole important representatives. 
These, with Greece and Rome, made up the colonizing 
powers of the ancient world. As far as modern colonizing 
nations are concerned, the question is limited to the coun- 
tries of Europe. 

A farm colony springs up in a region similar to that held 
by the colonizing state, that is to say, in the temperate 
zone. Colonies of this class have appeared both north 
and south of the equator. The requirements are that the 
conditions of soil and climate be such as to make the prod- 
ucts of the colony similar to those of the home state, and 
to render acclimatization either unnecessary or very easy. 


1 Keller, A. G., Colonization, Ch. I. 
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Under these conditions, a large movement of popula- 
tion takes place from the home state to the colony, and 
it is a movement of families. Men find it possible to 
take their wives and children with them, and a normal 
population is established in the new land. Agriculture 
may be taken up according to the methods with which 
the colonists are familiar in the old country. As land is 
abundant and cheap, each man will prefer, and will find 
it possible, to take up a piece of land of his own, and to 
cultivate it independently, rather than to hire out his 
services to any other cultivator. Consequently, hired 
agricultural labor is almost impossible to secure, and each 
man is compelled to rely on the labor of himself and his 
family to cultivate his land. As a result, the typical 
agricultural unit becomes the small holding, occupied 
and tilled by a single family. The system is further es- 
tablished by the fact that the products of such a region 
are well adapted to this form of culture. This is the typical 
“farm” organization which gives its name to this class of 
colony. 

Plantation colonies, on the other hand, arise in regions 
different in climate from the home state, that is, in tropi- 
cal or subtropical regions. Here conditions of soil and 
climate are such that the natural products are of a kind 
which cannot be raised under home conditions, and hence 
are luxuries rather than staples. Acclimatization is practi- 
cally impossible for men, and almost wholly so for women, 
so that normal family life is precluded for the colonist. 
Furthermore, as it is impossible for natives of the temperate 
zone to engage in agricultural labor in the tropics, for 
physiological reasons, all work of that kind must be per- 
formed by the natives, or by other similar races imported 
for the purpose. As a rule, the natives do not wish to 
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work, and wages are no sufficient inducement. Hence they 
must be made to work, and slavery, either openly or in 
one of its disguised forms, appears. Since a very small 
number of Europeans will suffice to direct the activities 
of a large number of natives, the movement of population 
from the home state is small, and we find agriculture in 
the tropics developing along the line of a large unit, pro- 
ducing a single commodity, and operated by compulsory 
labor, under conditions of waste and exploitation. This 
is the typical ‘‘plantation.” 

Thus we see that the social and industrial conditions 
are diametrically opposed in the two forms of colony. 
In the farm colony we have a vigorous population, similar 
in stock to that of the home state, each family tilling its 
own piece of land, and largely self-supporting. Under 
such conditions large families are an economic advantage, 
and population grows rapidly. In the plantation colony 
the colonists are few and mostly males, who superintend 
the cultivation of large estates, with the purpose of making 
as much money as possible and getting back to the home 
land at the earliest possible moment. As far as the popula- 
tion of the colony is affected, it is mainly by the growth of 
a body of half-breeds, who are always a troublesome class. 
Morals are low, and life unhealthy and artificial. In the 
political interests of the colonies similar distinctions exist. 
Life in a farm colony tends to develop enterprise, inde- 
pendence, and political and social equality. A feeling 
of patriotism toward the colony, as distinguished from the 
home state, inevitably develops. The manifest destiny 
of the farm colony is to become an independent state, 
either with a wholly separate government, or with only the 
most tenuous ties binding it to the home authority. In 
the plantation colony life develops along an aristocratic 
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groove, with well-defined social and political classes. 
There is no love on the part of the colonist for the colony 
as such, and no body of local feeling grows up among the 
colonists. This development is furthered by the cus- 
tomary action of the central government, which regards 
the farm colony as of little importance because of the 
similarity between its products and its own, but devotes 
an enormous attention to the plantation colony because 
of the apparent importance of its unique products. Hence 
the farm colony is left free to develop along natural lines, 
while the plantation colony is subjected to all sorts of 
artificial restrictions and limitations which hamper its 
growth. As a result of all these factors, the plantation 
colony seldom achieves its independence, but remains 
subject to the home state indefinitely. Examples of farm 
colonies are the Thirteen Colonies, Canada, New Zealand, 
etc.; of plantation colonies, Java, Jamaica, Brazil under 
the Portuguese, etc. As will be seen, the farm colony 
has a peculiarly intimate relation with immigration move- 
ments. 

This preliminary survey of the earlier forms of migra- 
tion prepares the way for a clear understanding of the 
characteristic features of the fourth form, immigration. 
It is the more necessary because the word ‘‘immigration”’ 
belongs to that large class of words which are in common 
use in everyday conversation and have a generally accepted 
but very indefinite meaning, and which for purposes of 
scientific discussion must be reduced to a definite and 
clearly restricted connotation. And it is not merely a 
matter of terminology. Immigration itself is a unique 
phenomenon, different in many important particulars from 
any other form of population movement the world has ever 
known. The significance of the immigration movement 
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can be correctly understood, and practical measures for 
dealing with it properly appraised, only if this fact is borne 
in mind. There is much to be learned, indeed, by holding 
immigration up against its background of general popula- 
tion movements. But it is misleading to assume that there 
is any close analogy between immigration and other forms 
of migration, or to attempt to solve modern problems by 
an undiscriminating appeal to history. There are certain 
features, definitely characteristic of true immigration, 
which should be kept constantly in view. 

First of all, in the case of immigration we get back once 
more to a peaceful movement. This is most remarkable 
when we reflect that during the long centuries of hostile 
movements the world had become more and more densely 
populated, and land more and more at a premium. It 
seems at first almost incredible that after all these centuries 
when any incursion of foreigners whatsoever was resented 
and opposed certain countries should now turn about and 
not only permit, but welcome and invite, an influx of 
Strangers totaling a vastly greater number than that in- 
cluded in any of the other great migrations of history. The 
explanation is to be found in the peculiar origin and char- 
acteristics of the immigrant- receiving countries, which has 
led them to believe, with a certain amount of truth, that 
additions to their population were a net gain, and essential 
to their progress and prosperity, or at the very least were 
not detrimental. The situation has not been due, as some 
would have us believe, to any modern development of 
international altruism which would lead certain nations 
to open their doors to the peoples of the world out of con- 
sideration for the welfare of these peoples and at whatever 
cost to themselves. The truth of this assertion is found 
in the fact that whenever a nation has become convinced 
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that the influx of foreigners has become a menace, it has 
not hesitated to put up the bars. 

The second point of difference between immigration and 
other forms of migration is that in a true immigration 
movement both of the two states concerned are well es- 
tablished, and are on approximately the same stage of 
civilization. Immigration can take place only over what 
Professor Sumner calls a single culture-area. Thirdly, 
immigration is a distinctly individual undertaking. States 
may direct, control, regulate, or encourage immigration, 
but the motives which lead men into this form of move- 
ment are strictly individual ones, and the causes which 
arouse these motives are conditions which react upon the 
individual alone. The end sought is neither the advantage 
of the country of origin, nor of the country of destination, 
but the improvement of the condition of the individual. 

The two countries concerned in an immigration move- 
ment resemble each other not only in the stage of culture 
but in climatic conditions and circumstances of life. There 
has never been any immigration between the temperate 
zones and the tropics, in either direction, nor have the 
polar regions ever figured. In fact, practically all immigra- 
tion, historically speaking, has been between different 
countries in the temperate zones. But while there are these 
resemblances between the countries concerned, there must 
always be some differences, otherwise there would be no 
motive for movement. The first and primary difference 
between the two countries is that the one which receives the 
stream of immigration is newer, and therefore much less 
thickly settled, than the other. Other things being equal, 
the chances for a comfortable living are greater in a country 
where the ratio between men and land is still low. This 
ratio between men and land is of extreme importance, and 
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ought never to be neglected in the discussion of any socio- 
logical or economic problem.! It is, as we have seen, espe- 
cially vital as regards migrations, which are so directly 
connected with the shifting of populations. 

Other differences which may be looked for between the 
two countries concerned in an immigration movement 
are the following: the country of destination is more demo- 
cratic that the other, and its people enjoy greater social 
and political equality; there is more of individual freedom 
of conduct, and fewer .traditional or legal restraints; 
military burdens are lighter, and there is greater latitude 
for religious belief and practice. On the other hand, life in 
the new country is likely to be more arduous, industry more 
insistent, the demands for personal ability more urgent. 
These features at once suggest those typical of the farm 
colony, and in point of fact we find that practically all 
countries which receive large streams of immigrants are 
developed farm colonies. These are, at the present time, 
the United States, Canada, Argentina, Australia, South 
Africa, and to a certain extent parts of Asiatic Russia. 

The requirements, then, for an immigration movement 
are the following; two well-developed countries, one old 
and densely populated, the other new and thinly settled, 
the two on friendly, or at least peaceable, terms with each 
other. On the part of the people who are to take part in 
the movement a high degree of civilization is demanded. 
They must be trained to act on individual initiative, and 
must have sufficient personal enterprise to undertake a 
weighty venture without official or state backing. They 
must have sufficient intelligence to know about the objec- 
tive, pot, and sufficient accumulated capital to enable 
them to,get there. There must be adequate, easy, and 
5 /1/Sumner, W. G., War and Other Essays, “Sociology.” 
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inexpensive means of transportation between the two 
countries, in order to enable any large number of people 
to make the journey. The immigrant is not in any sense 
an adventurer or explorer. On the part of the nations 
concerned there must be a willingness to allow individuals 
to come and go at their own pleasure, without any ex- 
treme restrictions or regulations. There must be nothing 
of the old idea of the feudal bond between the person and 
the land. 

From the above it appears that immigration must be 
distinctly a modern movement. Scarcely one of the fore- 
going requirements—not to speak of the conjunction of all 
of them—is more than three or four centuries old. Con- 
sequently immigration, in the sense in which we have defined 
it, has existed only for a comparatively short time, prac- 
tically since the Discoveries Period. Moreover, it seems 
likely to be a purely temporary phenomenon. With the 
disappearance of the conditions which differentiate the 
countries which are now receiving immigrants from the older 
European countries, it seems probable that immigration will 
cease, for as far as the human eye can see, there will be no 
new lands to be opened up for the purpose. 

In addition to these four chief forms of migration, there 
are certain other less important forms of which mention 
should be made to avoid any confusion. First among these 
stands what may be called forced migration. This occurs 
when bodies of people, for any reason, without any choice 
of their own, are compelled to leave a certain region, and 
go elsewhere, either with or without a specific destination. 
A familiar example is that presented by the Jews, who 
were expelled from England in 1290, from France in 1395, 
and from Spain and Portugal in 1492 and 1495. The Moors 
were also expelled from Spain in 1609, on penalty of death. 
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Another familiar example is that of the Huguenots, who 
were expelled from France at the end of the seventeenth 
century. Such movements as these have usually resulted 
in a nation’s losing the most valuable elements of its 
population. The cause has usually been religious. 

A different type of forced migration has been exempli- 
fied in the slave trade. In this case the migrants are com- 
pelled by actual force to go from one region to another 
specified one. The movement of the Africans to America 
is a familiar example. The motive is the economic one 
of securing a supply of labor at a minimum expense. Still 
another type is furnished by the penal colonies, such as 
have been established in Australia and elsewhere. All these 
forms of forced migration are evidently different in principle 
and in most of their characteristics from the great types of 
migration which have been mentioned. Their study is a 
subject by itself. 

Still another form of migration is what is known as the 
internal or intra-state migration. This is manifestly going 
on all the time in every civilized country. It is only when 
it involves large masses of people, moving in certain well- 
defined directions, with a community of motives and pur- 
poses, that it deserves to be classed with the great popula- 
tion movements. Then it may become of great interest and 
significance, as in the case of the great westward movement 
of the people of the United States. It is evidently a wholly 
different matter from the other forms which have been 
emphasized. 

There is, of course, also a continual passage of individ- 
uals between all the nations of the earth, in every direction. 
A permanent change of residence is frequently involved. 
These movements, obviously, may not correspond to any 
of the principles which have been laid down for any specific 
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form of migration, and, if they were sufficiently numerous, 
would constitute exceptions to all that has been said. In 
point of fact, they are isolated, scattered, and occasional. 
They do not rank in any sense as movements of peoples, 
nor do they complicate the discussion of the great sociolog- 
ical phenomena in which we are interested. 


CHAPTER II 
THE UNITED STATES. COLONIAL PERIOD 


In taking up the special study of immigration, it is 
necessary to bear in mind at the outset that the word is to 
be used in a limited and semitechnical sense. It is not 
always so used in common speech nor even in scientific 
writings, and much confusion and inaccuracy not infre- 
quently result. Let us state once more exactly what is 
meant by immigration. Immigration is a movement of 
people, individually or in families, acting on their own per- 
sonal initiative and responsibility, without official support 
or compulsion, passing from one well-developed country 
(usually old and thickly settled) to another well-developed 4 
country (usually new and sparsely populated) with the 
intention of residing there permanently. The same move- 
ment may equally well be referred to as emigration. It is 
obviously only a question of the point of view. The two 
words may be used interchangeably without danger of 
confusion, if the point of view is regarded. There is only 
one movement, and one set of people, emigrating from one 
country and immigrating to another.” 

As observed in the foregoing chapter, immigration is a 
movement which could not have originated before the 
Discoveries Period, and did not, in fact, become a matter 


1 Well developed, of course, in the sense of culture, not in the exploitation of 
natural resources. 


2 There has not only been much looseness and ambiguity in the use of the word 
‘“fimmigcation,” but also an apparent feeling that immigration and emigration are 
two different things, as is witnessed by the title of one of the standard works on the 
subject. They are, in fact, only two different ways of looking at the same thing. 
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of much importance until a century or so later. The coun- 
tries which are now the objective points of large streams of 
immigration are, without exception, countries which have 
been opened up since that epoch. An exhaustive study of 
immigration should take up each of these countries in turn, 
and examine conditions in Canada, Argentina, South Africa, 
Australasia, and the United States. The plan of the present 
volume does not include so exhaustive a treatment; it is 
intended to present the problem primarily in its American 
aspects. The specific study of immigration will be limited 
to the United States. This is the more justifiable, inasmuch 
as the United States is, beyond comparison, the foremost 
country in immigration movements, both in point of num- 
bers and of world interest. All the fundamental principles 
of immigration are exemplified here more fully than in any 
other country. To the citizen of the United States it is a 
matter of the greatest importance and interest, for it has 
to do with a unique subject—the make-up of the American 
people itself. 

The history of immigration into the United States may 
for convenience be divided into five periods. The first 
of these includes the time between the first settlement of 
the North American colonies and the year 1783. This 
date is chosen for the end of this first period because, as 
Professor Mayo-Smith has expressed it, ““At that time the 
state was established, and any further additions to the 
population had little influence in changing its form or the 
language and customs of the people.” ? The second period, 
from 1783 to 1830 may be called the period of “free immigra- 
tion.” It coincides with the beginning of our independent 
life, and the beginning of immigration as a distinctly Amer- 
ican national problem. It was a period of small immigra- 


1Mayo-Smith, R., Emigration and Immigration, p. 36. 
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tion, and may be designated as the period of free immigra- 
tion because no attempt was made by any governmental 
agency to control the movement. The action of the federal 
government in beginning to count the immigrants in 1820 
is of great importance as marking the beginning of our 
immigration statistics. This has given that year a prom- 
inence in the history of immigration which it hardly merits. 
The third period begins with 1830 and ends in 1882. It 
may be called the period of “agitation and state regula- 
tion.” The year 1830 is chosen rather arbitrarily as rep- 
resenting better than any other assignable date the appear- 
ance of a new sentiment toward immigration on the part 
of the American people. The fourth period, from 1882 to 
1917, is marked by the passage of two important pieces of 
legislation, and may be called the period of “federal control: 
individual selection.” The final period, from 1917 to the 
present may be designated the period of “federal control: 
group selection and restriction.” Other features which dis- 
tinguish and separate these periods will manifest themselves 
as the periods are examined more closely. 

It is customary with some writers, as, for instance, 
Professor Mayo-Smith in the reference above quoted, 
to include all movements of people into the North American 
colonies, previous to the Revolution, under the head of 
colonization, and to call everything after the beginning of 
national life immigration. The second part of this classifica- 
tion accords with the definitions given above, but the first 
part does not. For it will be remembered that colonization 
refers to movements of people from a central state to its 
dependencies, while immigration is a movement from the 
territory of one nation to that of another. The fact that 
the receiving region is itself a colony does not alter the case. 
Hence, in so far as the people who came to the North 
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American colonies in the early days came from a state to 
which the region where they were going was subject, they 
were true colonists. They were simply going from one part 
of a national territory to another. But all who came from 
any European state to a dependency of another state— 
and there were a goodly number of them—were immi- 
grants. Thus, even in colonial days, there were both 
colonization and immigration. 

In establishing this distinction it must be noted that 
while the colonies were undeveloped as regards their natural 
resources, they were highly developed in respect to their 
stage of civilization and their advancement in the arts. 
In this respect they were the peers of the most cultivated 
European states of the period. The factors which gave a 
primitive aspect to life in the colonies were due to the new- 
ness of the settlement and the sparseness of the population. 
These were, in turn, just the factors which made them 
desirable to immigrants and colonists alike. 

The truth of this position is further established by the 
fact that this distinction was clearly recognized by the 
early settlers themselves. A very different attitude was 
manifested in the colonies toward persons who came from 
the home state than toward those from any other country. 
The former were generally welcomed; the latter were re- 
garded with suspicion, if not actual hostility. The history 
of immigration to the North American continent reaches 
far back toward the days of the earliest settlement, and 
many of the characteristic problems and arguments con- 
nected with the immigration situation were familiar long 
before the Revolution. A familiarity with these early 
aspects of the question furnishes many enlightening com- 
parisons and parallels, and is of great value in correctly 
estimating the modern situation. 
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The peopling of the North American continent by persons 
of north European stock began with the formation by James 
I of England of two companies of settlement in the year 
1606. ‘These were known as the London Company and the 
Plymouth Company. To the former was granted the 
territory on the North American coast between 34 and 38 
degrees north latitude, though these boundaries were some- 
what extended in 1609. To the latter was assigned the 
region from 41 to 45 degrees. This left a section of un- 
assigned territory between, extending from the Rappa- 
hannock to the Hudson rivers. This was open to settlement 
by either company, with the stipulation that neither was to 
plant a settlement within one hundred miles of a previous 
settlement of the other. Neither of these companies, how- 
ever, ever made any very extensive achievements in coloniz- 
ation, and both gave up their charters in the course of a few 
years, the London Company in 1624 and the other in 1635. 

Before the charters were surrendered, however, settle- 
ments had been started in both territories. In Virginia, 
the province of the London Company, the first shipload of 
adventurers from London arrived in the year 1607. But 
twelve years of hard and painful struggle were required to 
establish this settlement as a permanent and self-maintain- 
ing colony. It is interesting to note that at this time, and 
in this place, one of the greatest of our national racial 
problems had its commencement, through the introduction 
of a number of African slaves from a Dutch vessel in 1619. 
The settlers in this region were, in part, adventurers, 
younger sons of noble families, and other members of the 
aristocracy who found it advisable to leave England, and in 
part rather unworthy representatives of the lower classes. 
A combination of political, social, and economic causes was 
responsible for their coming. 
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The settlers of the northern colony, in the territory of the 
Plymouth Company, were of a different class of the popula- 
tion. Their motives for coming were also different, being 
primarily of a religious character. These colonists were 
separatists from the Church of England, who fled first to 
Holland, and from there came to America in 1620, landing 
in what is now Plymouth, Massachusetts. In this colony, 
also, the process of settlement was slow, and there were very 
few arrivals for ten years. In 1630, however, about one 
thousand colonists, Puritans but not separatists, came over, 
and settled in Massachusetts Bay. This was the real begin- 
ning of the history of the Massachusetts colony, which in 
time absorbed also the Plymouth colony. Once started, 
population in this colony advanced very rapidly, and over- 
flowed into the neighboring regions, forming the colonies of 
Rhode Island, New Hampshire, and the river towns of 
Connecticut. 

In the meantime the Dutch were taking possession of 
the unassigned central region. New Netherland was 
organized under the Dutch West India Company in 1621, 
and the city at the mouth of the Hudson was named New 
Amsterdam. Sweden, too, was trying to get a foothold in 
the new country and sent a party of colonists to Delaware 
Bay in 1638. This was not successful, however, and sur- 
rendered to the Dutch in 1655, so that Sweden never 
achieved prominence as a colonizing power in the New 
World. With the growth of the English colonies in the north 
and south, this central territory in the hands of a foreign 
power came to be recognized as a source of annoyance and 
danger, and on the occasion of a war with Holland, England 
sent over a fleet and took possession of the whole intervening 
region, forming the colonies of New York and New Jersey. 
In 1681 the territory of Pennsylvania was granted for settle- 
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ment to William Penn, and thus the whole Atlantic coast 
from Canada to Florida became a field of colonization, sub- 
ject to the English authority. 

The study of the formation of the American people 
as a separate nation is of peculiar interest, because it has 
taken place within a recent historical period, and we can 
study the original elements from the time when they first 
settled in the country. This is not true of any of the nations 
of Europe. 

The foundation of the new people consisted of colonists 
from England. They were the original settlers, and during 
the entire colonial period they continued to contribute to 
the growing population. In addition to these there was the 
Dutch element, which became well established when New 
York was a Dutch colony. Aside from the colonists, there 
was a large and important contribution from other European 
nations, people from practically every country on the 
continent. These were the true immigrants. The colonies 
which were most affected by arrivals of this sort were the 
central ones, particularly New York and Pennsylvania, and 
above all the latter. This was due to their location, the 
attitude of their proprietors, and the feeling and conduct 
of the original settlers. The attitude of William Penn was 
decidedly liberal, and Pennsylvania advanced in population 
accordingly. Penn advertised his colony widely, and when 
he came over in 1682 there were already six thousand 
Swedish, Dutch, and English settlers there. Others came 
rapidly, prominent among them English Quakers, Scottish 
and Irish Presbyterians, German Mennonites, and French 
Huguenots. These religious designations are significant of 
the preponderance of the religious element in the immigra- 
tion of the day. 

Throughout the colonial period this class of causes was 
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an underlying factor in most of the important migrations 
to America, both colonization and immigration. The 
Protestant Reformation, and the intellectual and social 
movements which went with it, had a profound effect 
upon the contentment of large masses of the people of 
Europe, and made that continent a very undesirable place 
of residence for many of them. That political causes should 
have been closely combined with the religious ones was 
inevitable, on account of the intimate relation between 
religion and government, and the practice of using political 
power to secure religious ends, and vice versa. These two 
classes of causes were the prevailing and characteristic 
ones during this period. 

The religious tolerance and freedom which characterized 
Pennsylvania was therefore one of the chief factors which 
drew immigrants of every nationality to it, and it quickly 
became the most cosmopolitan of all the colonies. Penn’s 
agents were particularly active in Germany, with the result 
that in twenty years the Germans numbered nearly one 
half the population of the colony. 

With the beginning of the eighteenth century two cur- 
rents of immigration rapidly outdistanced all others in 
numbers, importance, and the amount of attention which 
they attracted. These were the Palatines and the Scotch- 
Trish. Throughout the rest of the colonial period they 
held the center of the stage in the immigration situation. 

The Palatines were so called because their original 
home was in what was known as the Palatinate. This 
was a section of Germany lying on both sides of the Rhine 
from Cologne to Mannheim. It was divided into two parts, 
the upper and the lower, from the latter of which most of 
the immigration came. The position of this country 
brought it into close relations with the spirit of the Ref- 
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ormation, and large bodies of the population became 
Protestant, both Reformed and Lutheran. The rulers 
of the Palatinate, the Electors Palatine, swung back and 
forth between Lutheranism, Calvinism, and Roman Cathol- 
icism, and since each successive ruler wished his subjects 
to conform to his religious views, the miserable people 
suffered accordingly. Both of the two great wars between 
1684 and 1713, the War of the Grand Alliance and the War 
of the Spanish Succession, had borne heavily on the Palati- 
nate, which had long been the object of Louis XIV’s most 
covetous desire. The second ruthless devastation which 
the country experienced during the latter of these wars 
reduced the people to the lowest pitch of misery and desper- 
ation. Meanwhile their ruler, John William, was trying to 
force the whole of the people back into Catholicism. ‘‘To 
the people already suffering from the intolerable hardships 
which the cruelest of wars had thrust upon them, this 
persecuting spirit of their prince came as the last impulse 
to break off their attachment to the fatherland and send 
them to make new homes in distant America.” Thus 
began the great exodus, from a combination of political and 
religious causes, in entire harmony with the spirit of the age. 

The Elector Palatine resisted the emigration, and 
adopted various measures to check it, among them an 
edict threatening death to all who should attempt to 
emigrate. As usual, such efforts were powerless to check 
a natural movement. The first detachment to leave was 
apparently a small band which, after many wanderings, 
settled in New Jersey in 1707. In 1708 a small company 
came to London and asked to be sent to America. They 
were sent to New York at public expense, and were fur- 
nished with farm implements; nevertheless, they fell into 
want and had to be aided by the colonial council. The 
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next year about thirteen thousand Palatines arrived in 
London by way of Rotterdam. They were, for the most 
part, absolutely penniless, and in rags. England responded 
nobly to the burden thus cast upon her. Queen Anne 
allowed nine-pence per day each for their subsistence, and 
they were housed in army tents set up in vacant lots, and 
in barns and warehouses. ‘This piece of benevolence is said 
to have cost England, in public and private expenditures, 
the sum of £135,000. Some of these refugees were sent 
to Ireland, but large numbers of them eventually found 
their way to America. A large shipment arrived in the 
Carolinas in 17009. | 

The largest detachment, however, was a body of three 
thousand who arrived in New York, from England, in 
the early summer of 1710. This is said to have been the 
largest body of immigrants to have arrived in this country 
at one time during the colonial period. They have been 
characterized as perhaps the most miserable and most 
hopeful set of people ever set down on our shores. In spite 
of their poverty, they manifested a stern and determined 
spirit in their fight for their faith and home. To the shame 
of the New York colonists, it is recorded that they were 
welcomed with privation, distress, fraud, and cruel dis- 
appointment. ‘They were cheated and oppressed by the 
heartless and rapacious settlers, to whom their helplessness 
made them easy victims. It was by such practices as these 
that New York diverted many streams of immigration 
from her territory to that of her neighbors, particularly 
Pennsylvania.? 

The second great stream of immigration during the 


1Cobb, S. H., The Story of the Palatines. Cf., also, Faust, A. B., The German 
Element in the United States, Chs. II, III, IV; Bittinger, Lucy F., The Germans in 
Colonial Times, pp. 12-19; Proper, E. E., Colonial Immigration Laws, Columbia 
College Studies, Vol. 12, No. 2, pp. 40-42. 
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colonial period was composed of the Scotch-Irish, who 
were for a long time called merely “‘Irish.”” Neither name 
denominates them accurately, as, in the words of Pro- 
fessor Commons, they ‘‘are very little Scotch and much 
less Irish.”? They are in fact the most composite of all the 
people of the British Isles, being a mixture of the primitive 
Scot and Pict, the primitive Briton and Irish, and a larger 
admixture of Norwegian, Dane, Saxon, and Angle. They 
were called Scots because they lived originally in Scotia, 
and Irish because they moved to Ireland. 

James the First resolved to make Catholic Ireland a 
Protestant country, and with this in view dispossessed 
the native chiefs in Ulster, giving their lands to Scottish 
and English lords on condition that they settle the territory 
with tenants from Scotland and England. Thus about 
1610 many people from Scotia moved to Ulster, and from 
that time on were called Irish, though there was only a 
slight trace of Irish blood in their veins. It was nearly a 
century later that conditions arose which began to pre- 
dispose them to emigration in large numbers. In 1698, on 
the complaint, from English manufacturers, of Irish com- 
petition, the Irish Parliament, a tool of the British crown, 
passed an act totally forbidding the exportation of Irish 
woolens, and another act forbidding the exportation of 
Irish wool to any country save England. The linen in- 
dustry was also discriminated against. These acts nearly 
destroyed the industry of Ulster, and aroused great dis- 
content. Next the people were compelled to take the 
communion of the established church in order to hold office, 
which practically deprived them of self-government, as 
they were unwilling to renounce their native Presbyterian- 
ism for political ends. Soon after, their hundred-year 


‘Commons, J. R., Races and Immigrants in America, D. 32. 
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leases began to run out, and when the land was auctioned 
off the low-living Irish could offer higher rents than they, 
and consequently they lost much of their land. The ensu- 
ing large emigration was thus the result of dissatisfaction 
due to an interesting combination of economic, political, 
and religious causes. 

It is said that in 1718 forty-two hundred of the Scotch- 
Irish left for America, and that after the famine of 1740 
there were twelve thousand who departed annually. In 
the half century preceding the American Revolution, one 
hundred fifty thousand or more came to America. They 
were by far the largest contribution of any foreign race to 
the people of America during the eighteenth century, and 
constituted a strong element in the army at the time of the 
Revolution. 

At the time of the arrival of the Scotch-Irish in Amer- 
ica, the lands along the Atlantic coast were already well 
occupied, and they were compelled to move on into the 
interior. The traditional religious exclusiveness of Massa- 
chusetts and the well-settled character of the country 
prevented them from settling in the eastern portions of that 
colony. Consequently they chose as their destination New 
Hampshire, Vermont, western Massachusetts, and Maine, 
and most of all Pennsylvania and the foothill regions of 
Virginia and the Carolinas. They were by nature typical 
pioneers, and gradually pushed their way into western 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee. They were 
the one race sufficiently unified, endowed with the spirit of 
liberty, and scattered throughout the colonies, to serve 
as the amalgamating force binding all the other races 
into one—the American type.! 


1Cf., especially, Commons, op. cit., pp. 31-38. Also Hanna, Charles A., The 
Scotch-Irish, esp. Vol. Il, pp. 172-180; Green, S. S., The Scotch-Irish in America; 
MacLean, J. P., Settlements of Scotch Highlanders in America, pp. 40-61. 
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During the whole of the eighteenth century, up to the 
time of the Revolution, representatives of these two races 
continued to arrive in increasing numbers. The Pala- 
tines, though less numerous than the Scotch-Irish, seem 
to have attracted more attention. The general attitude 
of the colonists toward these immigrants was one of wel- 
come, or at the least of toleration. This was natural under 
the conditions of the time. It must ever be borne in mind 
that the distinguishing feature of the situation in this 
country during the colonial period was a superabundance 
of fertile soil, rich in a variety of natural resources, and a 
scarcity of men. That is, the ratio between men and land 
was low. Hence there was a great demand for settlers, and 
newcomers were believed to be, and were, an asset to the 
community. A certain degree of rivalry and jealousy 
between the colonies, leading them to covet a rapid increase 
in population, contributed to this sentiment. 

At the same time, there can be no doubt that there was 
a decided preference for colonists over immigrants. This 
was partly due to a natural race feeling, but it was aug- 
mented by the character of the immigrants at that time. 
Considering the nature of the conditions which led to em- 
igration from both Ireland and Germany, it is not surpris- 
ing that a majority of the newcomers were characterized by 
extreme destitution. As might also be expected from the 
frightful shipping conditions which then existed, many of 
them arrived in wretched condition physically. The voyage 
was long, the ships were small, poorly ventilated, shockingly 
overcrowded, and totally unprovided with adequate pro- 
visions for sanitation, cleanliness, and culinary facilities. It 
seems to have been the expected thing that a large part of 
every shipload of immigrants, particularly of the Palatines, 
should arrive in a prostrated condition. 
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There is a record of one ship which made the voyage 
in 1731 on which there was such a scarcity of food pro- 
vided for the passengers that they “had to live on rats and 
mice, which were considered dainties. The price on board 
for a rat was eighteen pence, and for a mouse an English 
sixpence. The captain was under the impression that the 
passengers had considerable money and valuables with 
them, and, believing that he might profit by it, he en- 
deavored to reduce them to a state of starvation. He 
succeeded too well, for out of the 156 passengers only 48 
reached America.”’ ! 

These wretched victims were of course thrown upon the 
mercy of the citizens of the colony in which they landed; 
Pennsylvania, and particularly Philadelphia, were especially 
subject to visitations of this kind. The generosity with 
which these unfortunates were cared for in this colony is 
remarkable. Nevertheless, the burden was a heavy one, 
and the opposition which arose to the free admission of this 
class of persons is not to be wondered at. A new country, 
struggling to subdue the wilderness and to establish 
economic independence, welcomes hardy and industrious 
laborers, even though they bring little capital with them. 
If the poverty of the immigrant is due to no fault of his own, 
and is offset by a sound body and a determined spirit of 
industry, there is every hope that the influence of the new 
environment may set him permanently on his feet. But an 
influx of people so deficient in moral or physical stamina as 
to promise nothing, save an additional burden on the al- 
ready strained resources of the community, is naturally and 
justly viewed with alarm. Very many of the immigrants of 
this period belonged to this type. 


1 Kapp, F., Immigration and the Commissioners of Emigration of the State of New 
York, p. 21. 
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As suggested above, the low physical and economic state 
of many of the immigrants was due to the conditions and 
experiences attending the passage from the old country to 
the new. Many an immigrant who was hale and able- 
bodied when he started on the voyage was a physical wreck 
when he landed. Many others who were relatively well-off 
economically on leaving home arrived penniless. It was the 
practice of the ‘‘importers” to compel passengers who had 
means to settle the accounts of those who had not, and thus, 
it is stated, many who had been well-to-do were reduced to 
house-to-house beggary.! But many other of the immi- 
grants were hopelessly destitute when they started. Still 
others were criminals. It was the practice of European 
nations at this time to empty not only their almshouses, but 
their jails, into their own colonies, or those of other nations. 
Thus many of the colonists, as well as of the immigrants, 
belonged to the pauper and criminal classes.? 

This action of European states was naturally bitterly 
complained of by the colonies. But as long as they were 
colonies, and had no independent standing, it could be 
little more than a complaint.* After the War of the Revolu- 
tion it became a matter of international relations, and, as 
will appear later, attracted no little attention. 

Pennsylvania, being the destination of the largest number 
of immigrants, suffered most from troubles of this sort. 
Consequently, in this colony we find the most powerful 
body of opinion contrary to the free admission of aliens, and 
the most frequent and stringent measures to control it. 

1 Pennsylvania Colonial Records, 6:385. 

* Early examples of this practice are furnished by Holland, which in 1655 sent 
out large numbers of orphan boys and girls from its asylums. The action in this 
case was less grievous, however, as they were apparently bound out to service for a 
term of four years, so that they did not at once come on the community. Docu- 


ments relating to the Colonial History of New York, 14:166, 264, etc. 
8 Cf. Proper, E. E., op. cit., pp. 19, 20. 
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Many of the stock arguments against immigration on the 
grounds of pauperism, criminality, and inability for self- 
support developed during this period. 

One of the earliest Pennsylvania statutes covering this 
ground was an act passed in 1722, imposing a tax on every 
criminal landed, and making the shipowner responsible for 
the good conduct of his passengers.! This was followed by 
numerous other laws designed to help control the immigra- 
tion situation. One of the most important of these was the 
act of September 21, 1727, which was passed at the sugges- 
tion of the colonial governor, who feared that the peace and 
security of the province was endangered by so many 
foreigners coming in, ignorant of the language, settling 
together and making, as it were, a separate people. This 
is one of the earliest instances of the use of the nonassimila- 
tion argument in connection with immigration legislation. 
The act in question provided that shipmasters bringing 
immigrants must declare whether they had permission from 
the court of Great Britain to do so, and must give lists of all 
passengers and their intentions in coming. The immigrants 
must take the oath of allegiance to the king, and of fidelity 
to the Proprietary of the Province. On the day the act was 
passed, an agreement was signed by 109 persons, representing 
about four hundred immigrants, who had arrived at the port 
and were waiting to be landed. A pathetic touch is given to 
the incident by the naive statement, ‘‘Sundry of these for- 
reigners lying sick on board, never came to be qualified.” 

This act remained in force for some time, but appears 
to have been more or less of a dead letter, for the ship- 
masters never seem to have had any license to bring immi- 
grants, and yet the latter were always admitted.? This law 


1 Diffenderffer, F. R., German Immigration into Pennsylvania through Philadel- 


phia, p. 143. 
2 Pennsylvania Colonial Records, 2:282 ff. 
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was slightly modified in 1729, and a tax of forty shillings 
was laid on each immigrant. This is an early instance of 
the use of a head tax as a restrictive measure, for among the 
reasons assigned for its passage we find mention of the 
necessity ‘‘to discourage the great importation and coming 
in of foreigners and of lewd, idle, and ill-affected persons 
into this province, as well from parts beyond the seas as 
from the neighboring colonies,” whereby the safety and 
quiet of the province are endangered, many of them be- 
coming a great burden upon the community. It was as- 
serted that shipmasters resorted to deceitful methods in the 
furtherance of the practice of bringing in convicts.! This 
accusation was substantiated by an event which occurred a 
short time previously, when “‘a vessel arrived at Annap- 
olis with 66 indentures, signed by the Mayor of Dublin, 
and 22 wigs to disguise the convicts when they landed.” ? 
The provision imposing a head tax of forty shillings was 
repealed within a very few months.?® 

Through the discussions of this matter can be traced a 
frequent conflict of opinion between the colonial governor 
and the assembly. The former, representing the interests 
of the Proprietary, was inclined to welcome anything which 
tended to increase the population of the colony at whatever 
cost. The latter, representing the people, is concerned for 
the character of the settlers and the financial welfare of the 
colony.* This is well illustrated by the progress of the effort 
to secure an immigrant hospital in Philadelphia. The 
erection of such a building had been recommended to the 
assembly by Governor George Thomas as early as 1740, in 


1 Diffenderffer, op. cit., pp. 51-53. 

2 Tbid., p. 53, quoted from Watson’s Annals of Philadelphia, 2:266-7. 

8 Proper, oP. cit., p. 50. 

4The action of the governor in recommending the passage of the act of 1727 
is exceptional, 
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the interests of humanity. But the house demurred on the 
ground of expense, and several years of haggling passed 
before a pest-house was finally erected. In the mean- 
time much difficulty was experienced with ‘‘sickly vessels,” 
and a law was passed requiring all ships to anchor a mile 
from the city, until inspected by the port physician. If 
sick passengers were found on board, the shipmaster was 
required to land them at a suitable distance from the city 
and convey them at his own expense to houses in the country 
prepared for them.! 

The house, on its part, made vain attempts for a period 
of fifteen years or more to get a bill passed which should 
check the overcrowding of immigrants in ships. The 
ostensible reasons urged were mainly those of humanity, 
and they rested on an ample basis. The degree of over- 
crowding was frightful. It was stated that in many cases 
the chests of apparel belonging to immigrants were shipped 
in other vessels to make more room for passengers, so that 
the immigrants had no chance even to change their clothes 
during the long voyage of sometimes sixty days.” But 
underlying this there was undoubtedly the desire to reduce 
the number of immigrants. It was represented that whereas 
the German importations were at first of good class, people 
of substance, now they were the refuse of the country, and 
that “the very goals [sic] have contributed to the Supplies 
we are burdened with.” 

In the southern colonies we find much the same atti- 
tude of welcome to respectable settlers, and fear of criminals 
and paupers, with this difference, that as immigration was 
slower into these colonies, more active measures were 


1 Pennsylvania Colonial Records, 4:516. 

2 William Penn in his day reckoned the average voyage at between six and nine 
weeks, though voyages sometimes took four months. Diffenderffer, op. cit., pp. 290, 
62. 
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occasionally taken by the colonies themselves to encourage 
it. Thus in 1669 North Carolina passed a law exempting 
new settlers from levies for one year, and from action for 
debt for five years. But they were debarred from holding 
office for three years. 

Maryland early experienced difficulties with imported 
criminals. On account of the practice, which appears to 
have been common, of importing notorious criminals, the 
general assembly of this province in 1676 passed an act 
requiring all shipmasters to declare whether they had any 
convicts on board. If so, they were not to be allowed to 
land in the province. Any person presuming to import such 
convicts must pay a fine of 2000 pounds of tobacco, half to 
go to the Proprietary and half to the informer.” On De- 
cember 9 of the same year the lieutenant governor issued a 
proclamation requiring all shipmasters who had landed 
convicts previous to this act going into effect to deposit a 
bond of £50 for their good behavior. Any landed without 
this bond were to be put in prison until the bond was paid.? 
This is one of the earliest instances of bonding shippers for 
the good conduct of their passengers. 

On the other hand, settlers of good character were re- 
garded as very valuable acquisitions, and measures were 
adopted from time to time to encourage their immigration.‘ 

In New England the immigration question was less 
pressing than in either the central or southern colonies. 
There was less need of passing direct restrictive measures,° 


1 North Carolina Colonial Documents, 25:120. 

2 Archives of Maryland, 2:540. 

3 Tbid., 15:36. 

4See, for instance, Archives of Maryland, 13:440 and 19:183. 

’ Yet in 1700 Massachusetts passed an elaborate immigration law, requiring ship- 
masters to furnish lists of their passengers, and prohibiting the introduction of lame, 
impotent, or infirm persons, or those incapable of maintaining themselves, except 
on security that the town should not become charged with them. In the absence of 
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because the religious exclusiveness of this section kept 
away many who might otherwise have come. And there was 
little necessity of encouraging immigration, as the natural 
increase of the population was sufficient to maintain an 
adequate number of inhabitants. In fact, the influx of 
population from Europe to New England was practically 
over by the middle of the seventeenth century. It is stated 
that from 1628 to 1641 about twenty thousand English came 
as permanent colonists to New England, and for the next 
century and a half more went from there to England than 
came from England there.! As a result of these conditions, 
the population of this region was much less mixed than in 
the other colonies. Nevertheless, it was a prolific and grow- 
ing population, and ‘‘overflowed into the other colonies, 
without receiving corresponding additions from them.” ? 

In spite of this fact, however, a certain jealousy was 
felt toward Pennsylvania, on account of the large num- 
ber of foreigners who sought her shores. This feeling 
was expressed by Dr. Jonathan Mayhew in his election 
sermon before the governor and legislature of Massachu- 
setts in 1754. While he surmised that Pennsylvania might 
in time experience some inconvenience from too large 
numbers of unassimilated Germans, yet he attributed 
much of her growth and prosperity to their presence. 
He was assured that the English element in Massachusetts 
was already too well established to permit any fear of too 
great an admixture of alien elements, and expressed the 
opinion that all measures to encourage the immigration 
of foreign Protestants were to be favored. * 


this security, shipmasters were compelled to take them back home. This statute 
was reenacted with amendments from time totime. Proper, of. ctt., pp. 29, 30. 
1Commercial Relations of the United States, 1885-1886, Appendix III, p. 1967. 
2 Hall, Prescott F., Immigration, p. 4. 
3 Mass. Election Sermons, 1754, Pp. 30, 48. 
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New York frankly shared this jealousy of Pennsylvania, 
and, when it was too late, made efforts to attract immi- 
grants to her territory. Thus in 1736 Governor Clarke 
caused to be widely circulated in Germany an advertise- 
ment in which he proposed to give 500 acres of land to each 
of the first two hundred families who should come to New 
York from Europe. The measure met with no great suc- 
cess.' Possibly the treatment accorded to the would-be 
settlers of a generation earlier still lingered in the memory 
of their fellow-countrymen. 

In addition to the legislation against paupers and crimi- 
. nals, most of the colonies had laws designed to prevent the 
entrance of religious sects who were not regarded with 
favor. The class most discriminated against was the 
Roman Catholics, and the eighteenth century found harsh 
statutes against them in the legislation of most of the 
colonies.* Virginia, and all the New England colonies 
except Rhode Island, had laws designed to prevent the 
coming in of Quakers.* Rhode Island resembled Penn- 
sylvania in the religious tolerance which prevailed there.‘ 
Maryland started on the basis of religious toleration, but 
did not maintain this position.> A prejudice against Roman 
Catholics soon manifested itself, and occasionally found 
expression in legislation. Thus in the Maryland statutes 
for 1699 there is an act entitled, ‘‘An act for Raising a 
Supply towards the defraying of the Publick Charge of this 
Province and to prevent too great a number of Irish Papists 
being imported into this Province.” The provisions of the 
act required shipmasters to pay twenty shillings per poll 
for all Irish servants imported, as well as for negroes.® 


None of these acts, of course, was absolutely prohibitive. 


1 Doc. Col. Hist. of N. Y., 6:60. 4 [bid., p. 36. 
2 Proper, E. E., op. cit., p. 13. § Ibid., pp. 13, 57, 6%. 
3 Ibid., pp. 25, 63. ¢ Archives of Maryland, 22:497. 
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Among the settlers of this period there was one peculiar 
class which requires special mention. They were, for 
the most part, colonists rather than immigrants, though 
some of them came from foreign countries. These were 
the indented (or indentured) servants, or redemptioners.! 
There were two main classes of them—those who were 
brought under compulsion, and those who came volun- 
tarily. Of the first class, many were convicted criminals, 
who were sent over in great numbers from the mother 
country, and on arrival were indented as servants for a 
term of years. Under the barbarous legal system of the 
day many persons were sentenced to death for insignificant 
crimes, such as stealing a joint of meat worth over a shilling, 
or counterfeiting a lottery ticket. Many humane judges 
welcomed exile as an alternative to the death penalty. 
It is estimated that possibly as many as fifty thousand 
criminals were sent to America from the British Isles, 
from the year 1717 until the practice was ended by the 
War of Independence. Besides the criminals, in this class 
of indented servants were many who were kidnaped and 
sent over to America. Press gangs were busy in Lon- 
don, Bristol, and other English seaports, seizing boys and 
girls, usually, but not always, from the lowest classes 
of society, and sending them over to labor as indented 
servants in the colonies. 

Those who came voluntarily were respectable but desti- 


1These terms are used somewhat loosely in the contemporary documents and 
in modern writings. ‘‘Indented servants” is the broader term, including all who 
signed indentures, or were sold under an indenture, whether they came willingly or 
under compulsion. ‘*Redemptioners” is sometimes used to refer specifically to 
those who voluntarily sold themselves. But there is authority for the view that 
*‘redemptioner,” strictly speaking, referred to one who came without an indenture, 
on the expectation of finding some one on this side who would pay for his passage. 
He was given a period of time after landing to accomplish this. Failing in this, he 
was to be sold by the captain to the highest bidder. See Geiser, K. F., Redemptioners 
and Indentured Servants in the Colony and Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Ch. I. 
But the words are sometimes used interchangeably. 
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tute persons who, despairing of success or progress in 
the old country, sold themselves into temporary slavery to 
pay their passage over. Many of these came from very 
good classes of society. The southern colonies received 
a much larger number of indented servants of all classes 
than the northern colonies, as the semiplantation character 
of the former made a much larger demand for servile labor 
than in the farm colonies of the north.? 

Shipmasters made an enormous profit from this traffic, 
adding as much as roo per cent of the actual cost of trans- 
portation to cover risks. Adults were bound out for a term 
of three to six years, children from ten to fifteen years, and 
smaller children were, without charge, surrendered to mas- 
ters who had to rear and board them.” As a rule the in- 
dented servants, on the arrival of a ship at an American 
port, were auctioned off to the highest bidder at a public 
auction very like a slave market. The last sales of this 
kind reported took place in Philadelphia in 1818 and 18109. 
These were mostly Germans. Many of the indented serv- 
ants became eminent and respected citizens of the colonies, 
while others degenerated and became the progenitors of the 
‘poor white trash”’ of the south. 

As a result of this study of the colonial period the fact 
stands out prominently that during these years both 
colonization and immigration entered into the peopling 
of the Thirteen Colonies. The distinction between the 
two was clearly recognized by the colonists themselves, 
and immigrants were accorded different treatment from 
colonists. In the handling of the situation many of the 
stock arguments against unrestricted immigration were 
developed, and some of the important legislative expe- 


1 Fiske, J., Old Virginia and her Neighbors, Vol. Il, pp. 177 ff. 
* Evans-Gordon, W., The Alien Immigrant, pp. 192-193. 
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dients, such as the head tax, the bonding of shippers, 
the exclusion of paupers and criminals, etc., which have 
had a wide use in later years, were put into practice. It 
is very noteworthy, however, that in all the discussions 
of this question during this period one searches in vain 
for any trace of opposition to immigration of the grounds 
of the economic competition of the newcomer with the 
older residents. In the unsettled state of the country at 
this time, such a thing could hardly be thought of. The 
idea of any crowding of the industrial field, or any lack 
of economic opportunity for an unlimited number, was 
almost inconceivable. It is this, more than any other 
one thing, which differentiates the immigration situation 
during the colonial period from that at the present time. 

Two other fundamental facts in reference to the for- 
mation of the new American people should also be noted 
in this connection. The first is that the actual trans- 
ference of people from Europe to America during the 
entire colonial period was relatively slight. Benjamin 
Franklin stated that in 1741 a population of about one 
million had been produced from an immigration (used in 
the broad sense) of less than 80,000.! As an indication of 
how much less important this “immigration” was than 
the recent immigration into the United States has been, 
it may be noted that the ratio between immigrants and 
total population, at the period that Franklin mentioned, 
was one to twelve for a period of 120 years or more, while 
the ratio between immigrants since 1820 and population 
in 1920—a period of only 100 years—was approximately 
one to three. “After the first outflow from Old to New 
England, in 1630-31, emigration was checked, at first by 
the changing circumstances of the struggle between the 

1 Hall, P. F., Immigration, p. 4. 
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people and the king, and, when the struggle was over, by 
the better-known difficulties of life in the colonies.” ! 

The second of these facts is that such additions to pop- 
ulation as there were, while containing a number of diverse 
elements, were predominantly English, and that those who 
were not English were almost wholly from races closely 
allied to the English. These were principally the Dutch, 
Swedes, Germans, and Scotch-Irish, which with the English, 
as Professor Commons has pointed out, were, less than two 
thousand years ago, all one Germanic race in the forests 
surrounding the North Sea. ‘‘It is the distinctive fact 
regarding colonia] migration that it was Teutonic in blood 
and Protestant in religion.” This Protestantism was 
important, not so much because of the superiority of one 
form of religion over another, as because of the type of 
mind and character which Protestantism at that day repre- 
sented. It stood for independence of thought, moral con- 
viction, courage, and hardihood. 

The English element, then, was sufficiently preéminent 
quickly to reduce all other elements to its type. As a result 
of the character of the migration assimilation was easy, 
quick, and complete. While it was said that every language 
of Europe could be found in Pennsylvania, this diversity 
was short-lived. ‘‘No matter how diverse the small immi- 
gration might have been on its arrival, there was a steady 
pressure on its descendants to turn them into Englishmen; 
and it was very successful... . The whole coast, from 
Nova Scotia to the Spanish possessions in Florida, was one 
in all essential circumstances.” ? 

In recent years, particularly as the tendency developed 
to give legal preference to immigrants from northwestern 


1 Encyc. Britannica, article ‘‘United States.” 2 Commons, op. ctt., D. 27. 
* Encyc. Britannica, article ‘United States.” 
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Europe, there have been numerous efforts to prove that the 
colonial population was much less English and much less 
Nordic than the foregoing paragraphs would indicate. One 
of the most important and comprehensive of these analyses 
is found in a series of articles by Professor Max Farrand 
of Yale.' There is much that is suggestive in his discus- 
sions, but their force is weakened as far as the main point 
at issue is concerned by certain outstanding fallacies. The 
most important is the confusion—quite common among 
writers on the subject—between ‘‘foreign born” and 
“foreigners” in interpreting historical documents and 
writings relating to the colonial period. Previous to the 
Revolution the colonists very commonly used the word 
“foreigner,” or a specific racial adjective, to designate any 
person whose origin was other than the home state of the 
colony in question, even though the particular individual 
or even group might trace its ancestry back through two 
or three generations of native birth. Thus a “‘German” 
or “Irish” group of a certain size might be the product 
of the actual migration of a very much smaller number. 
Another source of error is found in the reliance upon an 
estimate of Professor Channing. This estimate, while 
admittedly based on the work of Benjamin Franklin, uses 
thirty years as the period of natural doubling of the popula- 
tion instead of the twenty-five which Franklin put down 
as a liberal maximum estimate, a change which would 
produce an error of 100 per cent in 150 years. A third 
fallacy, which will be evident to the reader of the preced- 
ing pages, consists in using Pennsylvania as representative 
of the colonies as a whole. 

The most authoritative piece of evidence with reference 


1Farrand, Max, ‘Immigration in the Light of History,’ New Republic, De- 
cember, 1916. 
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to the national origins, or racial composition, of the Ameri- 
can population at the end of the colonial period is found in 
the well-known .Census volume entitled “A Century of 
Population Growth.” On the basis of a careful study of 
individual surnames the population in question is grouped 
as follows (white population only): 1 


Nationality Per cent 
FED SSH Wy 2.) et eet g Oa 82.1 
SCOTCH MUNA (Js An eaelamnig 8-8) a 7.0 
Trish Sait, ie ee eee We ain ee 1.9 
Dito fais Less sre Sed als ae eines ba ee 2 are 205 
Peni Ch cash Wks Sat ack see a 2 le 0.6 
Germans Wrst diie oh Un cnani  Be kee tm (S008) 
A others si care peut nian eee ey ere Ons 


It is true that this computation is not absolutely conclusive, 
partly because it takes no account of given names, a study 
of which might have altered the allocation of an individual 
in some cases. But it is hardly probable that the margin 
of error is more than very slight, and the table as it stands 
may be accepted as a reasonably reliable presentation of 
the facts in the case. 

Such, then, was the American people at the time of the 
Revolution—a physically homogeneous race, composed 
almost wholly of native-born descendants of native-born 
ancestors, of a decidedly English type, but with a distinct 
character of its own. This was the great stock from which 
the people of the United States grew, and upon which all 
subsequent additions must be regarded as extraneous grafts. 


1 Page 121. 
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FREE IMMIGRATION. 1783-1830 


WitTH the beginning of the life of the United States 
as a separate nation, all strangers arriving at her shores, 
whencesoever they came, are to be classed as immigrants, 
Form this time on colonization may be dropped out of the 
reckoning, and all increments of population from foreign 
sources be considered under the head of immigration. 

The first fifty-odd years of our national life are included 
in the second of the five periods which have been distin- 
guished. During most of this period no accurate statistics 
were kept of the arrival of immigrants. The federal govern- 
ment took no control of the matter whatever, and the 
records of the states, taken mainly at the custom-houses, 
were fragmentary and unreliable. Consequently there is 
no certainty as to the number or source of the arrivals 
during these years, and we are forced to rely on estimates. 
The best known are those of Seybert and Blodgett, which 
are generally taken as the basis of other estimates. The 
Bureau of Statistics in its pamphlet on “Immigration into 
the United States” (1903) says, ‘“‘The best estimates of the 
total immigration into the United States prior to the official 
count puts [sic] the total number of arrivals at not to exceed 
250,000 in the entire period between 1776 and 1820” 
(p. 4336). In an unpublished study of this question Mr. 
J. L. Leonard of Yale University finds this estimate proba- 
bly too small, and thinks that the figure 345,000 would 
come nearer to representing the total number of immigrants 
from 1784 to 1810. 

97 
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One thing is certain, however, that immigration during 
this period was far from being a burning issue, or from 
attracting any great amount of attention. An average 
of ten thousand arrivals a year was not a matter of great 
importance, and the young nation had enough more 
weighty matters to engage her attention to prevent her 
devoting much thought to immigration. It is true that 
the need of an increasing population was still felt, as it 
had been during colonial days, but the native population 
was multiplying at an extraordinary rate (doubling about 
every twenty-two years) and seemed thoroughly capable 
of supplying the entire need. 

Yet we find occasional references to the matter in the 
contemporary literature, and the subject was evidently 
one which frequently came up for discussion. In general, 
foreigners were not regarded as such desirable citizens 
as natives, and it was considered unwise to give new- 
comers too much power or responsibility in the govern- 
ment.’ Benjamin Franklin, writing in the American 
Museum for the year 1787, stated that the only encourage- 
ments which this government holds out to strangers are 
such as are derived from good laws and liberty. Strangers 
are welcome, because there is room enough for them all, 
and therefore the old inhabitants are not jealous of them. 

. One or two years’ residence give him [the immigrant] 
all the rights of a citizen; but the government does not at 
present, whatever it may have done in former times, hire 
people to become settlers, by paying their passage, giving 
land, negroes, utensils, stock, or any other kind of emolu- 
ment whatsoever.” ? 

A citizen of Pennsylvania, writing to a friend in Great 
Britain, enumerated the classes which could profitably come 


1 American Museum, 1:206. 2 Tbid., 7:233. 
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to America as follows: farmers, mechanics and manufac- 
turers, laborers, indented servants, followers of the learned 
professions, and schoolmasters. “The encouragement held 
out to European immigrants is not the same in all the states. 
New England, New York, and New Jersey, being nearly filled 
with cultivators of the earth, afford encouragement chiefly to 
mechanics and laborers.”’ Manufacture is said to be flourish- 
ing in these sections. “European artists, therefore, cannot 
fail of meeting with encouragement in each of the above 
states.” Pennsylvania is said to welcome all people belong- 
ing to the classes mentioned above as needed, and the writer 
expresses his belief that the progress of art and science has 
been greatly favored by the extreme heterogeneity of popula- 
tion in that state, where, ‘‘we possess the virtues and weak- 
nesses of most of the sects and nations of Europe.” } 

On April 20, 1787, a paper was read before the society for 
political inquiries at the house of Dr. Franklin. The sub- 
ject was ‘‘An enquiry into the best means of encouraging 
emigration from abroad, consistently with the happiness 
and safety of the original citizens.” The author admits 
at the outset that it is a question how much encouragement 
ought to be given to immigration. There seems to be a 
need for an increase of population. On the other hand, we 
have a right to restrict immigration whenever it appears 
likely to prove hurtful. Some prudent men have a well- 
grounded fear of the harm which may result from admitting 
foreigners too freely into participation in the rights of 
citizenship. Foreign powers might take advantage of such 
concessions to accomplish injury to the nation. The author 
doubts the validity of these fears, especially when it is con- 
sidered that the usual motive for emigration is dissatisfac- 
tion with the old country. 


1 American Museum, 2:213. 
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The author reverts to the old question of imported crim- 
inals, remarking, “‘With a most preposterous policy, the 
former masters of this country were accustomed to dis- 
charge their jails of the violent part of their subjects, and 
to transmit shiploads of wretches, too worthless for the old 
world, to taint and corrupt the infancy of the new.” With 
a somewhat unwarranted optimism he adds, ‘‘It is not now 
likely that these states will be insulted with transportations 
of this sort, directly ordered from any other sovereign 
power.” Pennsylvania seems to be the only state which 
appears sensible of the danger from the poor quality of 
citizens. Referring to acts which have already been noted, 
the author says that Pennsylvania requires her naturalized 
citizens to be of good character, as far as this can be de- 
termined, and also remarks, “Pennsylvania, swelling hourly 
with arrivals of honest, industrious Germans and others, 
wisely discouraged by a duty, what she dared not openly 
prohibit.” 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that ‘the best 
means of encouraging emigration may therefore be truly 
said to be the cultivation of industry and virtue among our- 
selves, and the establishment of wholesome laws upon 
permanent foundations, which may render the comforts 
we enjoy objects of desire and pursuit to others.” ! 

The foregoing quotations may be taken as represen- 
tative of the prevailing attitude toward immigration among 
the body of the American people. It is noteworthy that 
there is still no fear of the economic competition of the 
immigrants, though there is a faint foreshadowing of such 
a condition in the preference expressed for “artists” as 
against agriculturists, of which there already seemed to be 
enough in some states. On the whole, however, immigrants 


1 American Museum, 10:114. 
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were regarded as assets, and there existed a vigorous 
sentiment in favor of encouraging them to come. 

This sentiment occasionally found more active expression 
than that recommended in the passage quoted. North 
Carolina, for instance, by an act of the general assembly, 
passed in 1790, granted to Henry Emmanuel Lutterloh the 
right to raise $6000 per year for five years by lottery, for 
the purpose of introducing foreign artisans.! Niles’ Register 
for November g, 1816, states that ‘‘Col. Nicholas Gray, after 
having consulted with the governor of the Mississippi 
territory, is authorized to invite any number of industrious 
emigrants into that country, where they will be provided 
with lands, rent free for three years, and with cattle and corn 
at the usual rates.” 

The fear of foreign influence on our politics, to which 
reference has been made above, grew stronger during the 
next decade, and finally led to the passage of the Alien Bill 
in 1798, by which the president was empowered to deport 
all aliens whom he regarded as dangerous to the country. 
This act was a result of transitory unsettled conditions, 
particularly the expectation of a war with France, and con- 
tained a proviso that it should expire two years after pas- 
sage. But it contains an important permanent principle— 
that of the right of deportation—which has been made much 
of in recent years. 

The discussion of the question of naturalization brought 
out some decided opinions on both sides of the immigration 
problem.” The period of residence required for naturaliza- 
tion was set at two years by the act of 1790, but this was 
raised to five years in 1795. The war excitement which 


1 North Carolina Colonial Documents, 25:120. 

2 Jefferson is quoted as having expressed the wish that there were ‘‘an ocean 
of fire between this country and Europe, so that it might be impossible for any more 
immigrants to come hither.” Hall, P. F., op. cit., p. 206. 
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marked the closing years of the century led to the passage 
of an act in 1798 requiring a residence of fourteen years for 
naturalization. This was repealed after four years, and the 
provisions of the act of 1795 were again put in force. They 
have remained unchanged in their essentials ever since. In 
addition to the period of residence required, there was much 
discussion as to the charge to be made for naturalization. 
It was proposed by some to set this at $20, but this was re- 
garded by others as too high, and the amount was finally 
fixed at $5.1 

There was little change in the attitude toward immigra- 
tion during the following years up to 1820. The number of 
arrivals remained relatively small. The immigrants, being 
mainly from Germany and the United Kingdom, were readily 
assimilated. In 1809 a French immigrant wrote a letter from 
Boston in which he said, ‘‘ There is in general no enmity to 
strangers as such, but the most open, unguarded hospitality.’”? 

Shipping conditions were still very bad. We are told 
that in 1818 one ship from Amsterdam embarked about 
eleven hundred persons for America. Out of these, about 
five hundred died, some of them before leaving the shores of 
Europe.* Some ships seem to have followed the practice 
of sailing from Europe with a cargo of passengers, ostensibly 
for America, but instead of following this course, stopping 
at some near-by island, compelling their passengers to dis- 
embark, and then going back to the mainland for a fresh 
load. It follows, of course, that a large part of the immi- 
grants who finally reached America arrived in a most 
deplorable condition. 


1McMaster, J. B., History of the United States, Vol. II, p. 332; ‘‘The Riotous 
Career of the Know Nothings,” Forum, 17:524; Franklin, Frank G., Legislative 
History of Naturalization. 

2 Monthly Anthology, Boston, 6:383. 

3 Niles’ Register, 13:378. 
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During this period there occurred some important events 
which had the effect temporarily of interfering with the 
stream of immigration, but in their after results were largely 
responsible for conditions which gave to immigration an 
impetus such as it had never had before. Foremost among 
these were the Orders in Council, the Embargo, and the War 
of 1812. These great events resulted in powerfully stimulat- 
ing the manufacturing industries of the United States. Up 
to this time, shipping and commerce had been among the 
most important, if not actually the leading, forms of enter- 
prise for the citizens of the new nation, aside from agricul- 
ture. The Embargo, with the other restrictive conditions, 
struck a severe blow at this branch of industry, and forced 
great numbers of Americans to devote their energies to other 
forms of enterprise, notably manufacturing. 

At the same time the need for such native manufactures 
was vastly augmented by the discontinuance of the supplies 
from England. This forced the youthful nation to be more 
self-sufficient and independent than she had ever been be- 
fore. At the close of the period of interrupted communica- 
tion, England tried to dump the goods which had accumu- 
lated in her warehouses for a number of years upon the 
American market at cut prices. At this the Americans 
rebelled. They had had a taste of independence and liked 
it, and in the protection of their infant industries they 
inaugurated that long series of protective tariff measures 
which have continued to the present day. And whatever 
may be said of the utility of these measures at the present 
time, there can be no doubt that in the beginning they 
helped to establish the manufactures of this country upon a 
firm basis. 

With the growth of manufactures, there arose a great 
demand for laborers, particularly skilled laborers, who 
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knew the technique of industry. There was also a great 
need for common laborers who would be willing to go into 
factories and do the routine work. This supply was not 
forthcoming from the native population, who were, by 
instinct and training, independent workers, particularly 
agriculturists. It was extremely difficult to persuade any 
great number of them to forego the possibility of becoming 
independent landowners and cultivators, in order to be- 
come hired workers in somebody else’s factory. Thus by 
the end of the second decade of the century there was a 
keen demand for foreign artisans, and the beginning of a 
general demand for immigrant labor, both of which were 
beginning to be felt in Europe. 

The next ten years witnessed a continuation of these 
general tendencies. The decade of the twenties was one of 
great industrial activity on the part of the American people. 
Manufactures increased. The Erie Canal was completed 
others were commenced, and there was a fever of excite- 
ment about them. The first railroads were projected, and 
vied with the canals in arousing public enthusiasm. ‘There 
was a vast movement of population westward, and the 
Ohio River was a busy thoroughfare. 

All of these enterprises aroused a demand for labor, 
which, as we have seen, the native population would not 
readily supply. By the middle of the decade the stream of 
immigration had begun to respond, so that in 1825 the 
number of arrivals for the year reached the ten thousand 
mark for the first time since statistics had been collected. 
By the end of the decade the number had more than 
doubled. In the fifteen months ending December 31, 1832, 
there were over sixty thousand arrivals, and in the year 
1842, 104,565—the first time the hundred thousand mark 
had been reached. Such an enormous increase in immigra- 
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tion as this could not fail to have its effect upon the social 
life of the nation, and to attract widespread attention. 
Coupled with the changing nature of industry, it brought 
many new problems before the American people—con- 
gestion, tenement-house problems, unemployment, etc. 
Pauperism, intemperance, beggary, and prostitution in- 
creased.1. For many of these evils it began to appear that 
the immigrants were partly responsible. 

Yet during the twenties it seems that the immigrants 
were, on the whole, in good favor. The great economic 
need which they filled outweighed the social burden which 
they imposed, but which, as yet, was only vaguely felt. 
The hard manual labor on the construction enterprises of 
the period was mainly performed by Irish laborers, who 
flocked over in great numbers, constituting the largest 
single element in the immigration stream, amounting to 
probably nearly half of the entire number. It was believed 
by many Americans, as well as by foreign travelers and ob- 
servers, that the canals and railroads could never have been 
built without these sturdy Irishmen. They were a turbulent 
and reckless lot, though perhaps not wholly through their 
own fault. Their miserable wages were supplemented by co- 
pious supplies of whisky, with the result that the labor camps 
were frequently the scenes of riotous demonstrations which 
shocked the sensibilities of the American community. 

By the end of this decade, however, the evils attendant 
upon unregulated immigration were beginning to make 
themselves felt among the native population, and, with a 
suddenness sufficient to mark the beginning of a new era 
(conveniently identified by the year 1830), a new sentiment 
toward immigration and its regulation began to manifest 
itself among the American people. 

1McMaster, J. B., History of the United States, Vol. V, pp. 121 fi. 
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Before turning to a consideration of the features of this 
new period, note should be taken of an important event, 
already alluded to, which occurred in the year 1820. This 
was the passage of the first act passed by the federal govern- 
ment of the United States which can in any way be called 
an immigration law. It was primarily designed, not to 
restrict or control the admission of immigrants into this 
country, but to make some provision for their comfort and 
safety while on the voyage—matters which had been shock- 
ingly neglected in the past, with the result of untold suffer- 
ings and horrors. These evils were largely due to the in- 
tolerable overcrowding on shipboard which was habitual. 
The act in question aimed to correct these evils by limiting 
the number of passengers which might be carried on any 
ship to two to every five tons of the ship’s weight. It 
furthermore provided that each ship or vessel leaving an 
American port was to have on board for each passenger 
carried sixty gallons of water, one gallon of vinegar, one 
hundred pounds of salted provisions, and one hundred 
pounds of wholesome ship bread. It is very doubtful how 
much good either of these provisions ever did to the im- 
migrants. The clause in regard to overcrowding, based as 
it was merely on the ship’s total weight, was wholly in- 
adequate to prevent extreme overcrowding in such parts 
of the vessel as might be assigned to passengers. And as 
far as the provision regarding supplies is concerned, it 
could have been of no help to the immigrants, as it applied 
only to ships leaving an American port. There was one 
provision of the law, however, which has been of permanent 
benefit. This was the stipulation that at the port of landing 
a full and complete report or manifest was to be made by 
the ship’s officer to the customs authorities, which was to 
state the number of passengers carried, together with the 
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name, sex, age, and occupation of each. This act was 
passed on March 2, 1819, and in the year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1820, the first official statistics of immigration were 
collected. From this time to the present we have a con- 
tinuous record of arrivals, increasing in detail with subse- 
quent legal requirements. 


CHAPTER IV 
AGITATION AND STATE REGULATION. I. 1830-1860 


As has been observed, the beginning of the third period 
in the history of immigration to the United States was 
marked by a rapidly growing uneasiness about the immigra- 
tion situation and its results, and an active recognition of 
the evils which seemed certain to follow a continued lack 
of regulation. Chief among these evils was the danger 
from an increase of pauperism. The frightful shipping 
conditions which had marked previous periods continued 
with practically no amelioration. The records of the time 
are full of heartrending tales of crowded, filthy, unven- 
tilated ships, and penniless, starved, diseased immigrants, 
often landed in a state of absolute destitution. The sicken- 
ing details of these accounts make the most lurid descrip- 
tion of present-day steerage conditions seem absolutely 
colorless. Under such circumstances it was inevitable that 
a very large number of these miserable victims should come 
immediately, or in a very short time, upon the public for 
support. The censuses of the poorhouses showed an al- 
together disproportionate number of foreign-born paupers 
among the inmates. In Philadelphia, for instance, it ap- 
pears that at the beginning of the thirties the foreign-born 
paupers made up nearly one third of the total number, and 
by 1834 this proportion had increased to practically one 
half... Such a state of affairs naturally aroused the con- 
sternation of the natives, and the feeling was made more 


1 Hazard’s Register of Pennsylvania, 6:266; 11:362, 416; 15:157. 
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intense by the belief that many of these paupers were taken 
directly from the almshouses of foreign countries, and shipped 
to this country at public expense. This matter has been 
the subject of so much debate that it will be worth while 
to examine the truth of these charges in this connetion. 

Mrs. Trollope, writing in 1832, said, ‘‘I frequently heard 
vehement complaints, and constantly met the same in the 
newspapers, of a practice stated to be very generally 
adopted in Britain of sending out cargoes of parish paupers 
to the United States. A Baltimore paper heads some such 
remarks with the words ‘INFAMOUS CONDUCT?” and 
then tells us of a cargo of aged paupers just arrived from 
England, adding ‘John Bull has squeezed the orange and 
now insolently casts the skin in our faces.’”’ Mrs. Trollope 
states that careful investigation on her part failed to sub- 
stantiate this charge.' The article referred to is one which 
appeared in Niles’ Register for July 3, 1830. It gives an 
account of the ship Azacreon from Liverpool, which arrived 
at Norfolk with 168 passengers, three fourths of whom 
were transported English paupers, cast on our shores at 
about four pounds ten shillings per head. Many of them 
were very aged. The editor’s vehement protest against 
such action contrasts sharply with the complacency with 
which the same journal had viewed the advent of a crowd 
of transported Irish paupers seven years earlier.” 

An examination of the evidence on the question tends 
to support the statement of the Baltimore editor, rather 
than the denial of Mrs. Trollope. Other numbers of 
Niles’ Register contain frequent accounts of such practices. 
A letter written from England, dated February 7, 1823, 
and published in this journal states, ‘““I was down in the 


1 Trollope, Mrs. T. A., Domestic Manners of the Americans, p. 121. 
2 Niles’ Register, 24:393. 
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London docks and there were twenty-six paupers going 
out in the ship Hudson, to New York, sent by the parish 
of Eurbarst, in Sussex, in carriers’ wagons, who paid their 
passage and gave them money to start with when they 
arrived in the U. States.” The editor states that ‘“‘this 
precious cargo has arrived safely.”! Other numbers of the 
Register contain similar instances, some of them quoted 
from other papers.” 

So far the evidence consists mostly of newspaper tales,.and 
is perhaps open to reasonable doubt, though where there 
was so much smoke there must have been some fire. But 
more reliable testimony is available. Charges of the kind in 
question finally became so prevalent that the government 
ordered an investigation, and on May 15, 1838, Mr. John 
Forsyth, then Secretary of State, presented a report on the 
subject of pauperism and immigration. This contains a 
large amount of testimony, from which it will be sufficient 
to select a few typical cases. 

On June 28, 1831, Mr. R. M. Harrison, United States 
consul at Kingston, Jamaica, reported that there was a 
local law compelling shipmasters who left that port to carry 
away paupers, for which they received $10 each as remu- 
neration. If they refused to take them, they were fined 
$300. As various states had laws forbidding the landing of 
paupers, it was customary for shipmasters to sign the pau- 
pers as seamen. The pauper had the privilege of choosing 
his own vessel, and most of them went to the United States. 
Mr. Van Buren called the attention of Lord Palmerston, 
the British Foreign Secretary, to the affair, and requested a 
discontinuance of the practice. Lord Palmerston replied 
that the law was to expire December 31, and the governor 


1 Niles’ Register, April 26, 1823. 
# Ibid., Aug. 23, 1823; July 21, 1827; Aug. 14, 1830. 
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of Jamaica had been instructed to withhold his assent to 
any similar law.! 

Mr. Albert Davy, United States consul at Kingston- 
upon-Hull, Leeds, England, reported that while no re- 
liable lists were kept at customhouses, distinguishing pau- 
pers from others, it was generally known that paupers 
emigrated, and several shipmasters admitted that passage 
was paid by parish overseers. If a pauper was an excep- 
tionally hard case, he could demand considerable sums of 
money in addition to his passage, refusing to go unless they 
were paid.? Mr. F. List on March 8, 1837, reported from 
Leipsic that not only paupers, but criminals, were trans- 
ported from the interior to seaports, to be embarked for the 
United States. A certain Mr. de Stein contracts with the 
governments to transport paupers for $75 per head, and 
several of the governments have accepted his proposition. 
There is a plan to empty the jails and workhouses in this 
way. It is a common practice in Germany to get rid of 
paupers and vicious characters by collecting money to send 
them to the United States.® 

That it was customary to transport criminals as well as 
paupers is verified by the fact that during 1837 two lots 
of convicts arrived in Baltimore: one a party of fourteen 
convicts on a ship from Bremen, who had been embarked 
in irons, which had not been stricken off until near the 
fort; the other a shipload of 200 to 250 Hessian convicts, 
whose manacles and fetters remained upon their hands and 
feet until within the day of their arrival.* 

A memorial of the corporation of the city of New York, 


1 Executive (House) Documents, 25th Cong., 2d Ses., 370. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Executive (House) Doc., 25th Cong., 2d Ses. 370, and House Reports of Com- 
mittees, 34th Cong., rst and 2d Ses., 359. 
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January 25, 1847, states that within the last year the 
ships Sardinia and Atlas from Liverpool arrived in New 
York, one with 294 and the other with 314 steerage 
passengers, all paupers, sent by the parish of Gross- 
zimmern, Hesse Darmstadt, to which they belonged and 
by which their expenses were paid. Two hundred and 
thirty-four of these immigrants, 117 from each ship, 
eventually found their way into the New York alms- 
house.! 

On January 10, 1830, Niles’ Register reported a crowd of 
paupers which ‘had arrived in New York from England. 
Their passage had been paid by the overseers of the poor 
at Edinburgh, and the majority of them were still wear- 
ing the uniform of the poorhouse. This naturally aroused 
objections, and the consignees of the vessel finally agreed 
to take them back to Europe, and to repay the city all 
expense that it had incurred on their account. The United 
States consul at Basle, Switzerland, reported in 1846 that 
it was the practice in that country for congregations or 
town authorities to send paupers to America.’ 

Instances of this sort might be multiplied, but these 
will suffice to prove that the practice of transporting pau- 
pers was a common one during the period we are con- 
sidering. Just when it was finally stopped it is impossi- 
ble to say.? It certainly played a large part in creating the 
feeling of hostility to immigrants which manifested itself 
strongly during the decade of the thirties. 

That the situation was partially, at least, comprehended 
also in England is evidenced by a burlesque poem entitled 


1 Executive (House) Doc., 29th Cong., 2d Ses., 54. 

2 Senate Doc., 29th Cong., 2d Ses., 161. 

3 As late as 1884-1885 thousands of immigrants were sent from Ireland to the 
United States and Canada, partly at state expense and partly at the expense of the 
‘‘Tuke Fund.” Some of these were admittedly paupers. Cf. Tuke, J. H., ‘‘State 
Aid to Emigrants,” Nineteenth Century, 17:280. 
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“Tmmiscible Immigration,’’ written in that country, which 
commences with the following words: 


“The tide of emigration still flows fast; 
Millions of souls remove their bodies corporate— 
Columbia’s shores will be o’erstocked at last, 
And Yankees must support them by a pauper rate. 
Others, 
With their brothers, 
Fathers and mothers, 
Rush to Australia,” etc.! 


While the dangers from pauperism and criminality were 
probably the leading causes for opposition to immigra- 
tion at this time, other broader and deeper objections 
were beginning to be felt and to be expressed in current 
writings. In the North American Review for April, 1835 
(p. 457), there is a very sane, calm and convincing article 
by Mr. A. H. Everett, in which the disadvantages of im- 
migration are set forth. Many of the stock arguments 
of to-day are well set forth here, among them, of course, 
the dangers from pauperism and crime, but also the dangers 
of a heterogeneous population, of poor assimilation, conges- 
tion in cities, misuse of political power, and the growth of 
foreign colonies. The author questions whether the immi- 
grants are really filling the demand for labor, and urges the 
necessity of furnishing the immigrants with information 
about different sections of the country, and advising them 
about their destination. He also feels the need of much 
greater discrimination in the admission of aliens. 

In the same magazine, in the issue for January, 1841, 
there is an article entitled “The Irish in America,” in 


1 Knickerbocker, 7:78. 
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which the author names as one of the great grievances 
against the immigrants that they do more work for less 
money than the native workingmen, and live on a lower 
standard, thereby decreasing wages. This is one of the 
earliest expressions which we find of this objection, and 
shows that by this time the country had passed beyond 
the primitive stage where there was room enough for every- 
body, and no fear of economic competition. It is the fore- 
shadowing of modern conditions and modern thought. 

There was still another ground for opposition to the 
immigrants which very possibly at the end of the thirties 
eclipsed all the others in positive influence.! This was the 
hatred and fear of the Roman Catholic religion, to which 
the great majority of the Irish adhered. The Protestant 
bias which had strongly characterized the early settlers 
still persisted among the great body of the American people. 
This motive was the leading one which led to the formation 
of the first political party which was openly based on 
opposition to immigration. This was the Native American 
party which came into prominence as a political movement 
about 1835, in which year there was a Nativist candidate 
for Congress in New York City. In the following year the 
party nominated a candidate for mayor of New York. 
Nativist societies were formed in Germantown, Pa., and in 
Washington, D. C., in 1837, and two years later the party 
was organized in Louisiana, where a state convention was 
held in 1841. The adherents of this movement did not 
confine themselves to peaceful and orderly methods, but 
resorted to anti-Catholic riots in 1844. Two Catholic 
churches were destroyed in Philadelphia, and a convent in 
Boston.? 


1It is said that the natives suspected a deliberate plan on the part of the Catholic 
powers to destroy the free institutions of America. pate ed Forum, 17:524. 
2 Hall, P. F., op. cit., p. 207. 
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In 1845 the Nativist movement claimed 48,000 mem- 
bers in New York, 42,000 in Pennsylvania, 14,000 in Massa- 
chusetts, and 6000 in other states. In Congress it had six 
representatives from New York and two from Pennsyl- 
vania. Its first national convention was held in Philadelphia 
in 1845.1 A national platform was adopted, the chief de- 
mands being the repeal of the naturalization laws, and the 
appointment of native Americans only to office. They 
succeeded in securing a certain amount of congressional 
investigation in 1838, and a bill was presented by a com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose, which proposed to fine 
shipmasters who tried to bring into the United States aliens 
who were idiots, lunatics, maniacs, or afflicted with any in- 
curable disease, in the sum of $1000, and to require them to 
forfeit a like sum for every alien brought in who had not the 
ability to maintain himself. “Congress did not even con- 
sider this bill, and during the next ten years little attempt 
was made to secure legislation against the foreigner,” ? 
though many petitions to extend the period of residence for 
naturalization were received. The ever-increasing oppo- 
sition to unregulated immigration had not yet become 
sufficiently widespread to accomplish any positive measures. 

During this period the immigrants were almost wholly 
from the United Kingdom and Germany, with the Irish in 
the lead, as we have seen. There were also considerable 
numbers of French, who outnumbered the Germans in 
some years in the early part of the period, and small contin- 
gents from various other nations, particularly the Scandina- 
vian countries. It was natural that the ties of relationship, 
language, etc., should put the United Kingdom at the head 
at this time, and conditions in Ireland were such as to make 


1 Franklin, F. G., op. cit., p. 247. mete! 
2Report of the Immigration Commission, Federal Immigration Legislation, 
Abstract, pp. 7, 8. 
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emigration a very welcome means of relief. The Irish 
tended to linger in the cities, where they went into domestic 
and personal service, or to go out into the construction 
camps. The Germans and Scandinavians, on the other 
hand, tended to move westward into the interior, and 
colonies of these races were becoming numerous in several 
of the middle western states. The Germans of this period 
were mostly farmers from the thinly settled agricultural 
sections of the old country, and the great attraction which 
the United States had for them was the ease with which 
good farm lands might be secured in this country. 

Most of the agitation about immigration, as has been 
intimated, centered round the Irish, but there was also 
some feeling against the Germans. This was augmented by 
the decided clannishness of these people. There were many 
German societies and newspapers, and a strong and ill- 
disguised movement to form an independent German state 
in Texas, or elsewhere on the continent, which was not cal- 
culated to endear them to the native American. 

Up to the year 1842 the total immigration did not reach 
one hundred thousand annually, and for the next three 
years it fell below that figure again.?, During the last half 
of this decade, however, certain events occurred in Europe 
which vastly increased the immigration current, and 
brought the matter more forcibly to the notice of the 
American people than ever before. These were the potato 
famine in Ireland, and the political upheavals of 1848 in 
various nations of Europe, particularly in Germany. The 
result of the latter occurrences was to leave a large number 
of middle class liberalists in Germany in a very undesirable 


1 Roscher-Jannasch, Kolonien, Kolonialpolitik, und Auswanderung, p. 380. 

2’ The statistics at this period are confused by changes in the time of ending of 
the fiscal year, but the above statement corresponds with the figures of the Immigra- 
tion Commission. 
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situation, in spite of the partial success of the revolution. 
The way out, for them, was emigration. This is one of the 
best examples in history of the political cause of emigration, 
though even here economic motives were also concerned. 
A tremendous emigration followed, reaching its climax in 
1854, when 215,009 immigrants from Germany reached this 
country. These were mainly persons of good character and 
independent spirit, as might be expected from the causes of 
their departure. Considerable numbers of Bohemians also 
emigrated at this period, similar in character to the Ger- 
mans, and actuated by similar motives and conditions. 
Conditions in Ireland at about the same time resulted in 
an emigration rivaling that from Germany in numbers, but 
by no means so desirable from the point of view of the 
United States. It was almost exclusively an economic 
movement. The introduction of the potato into Ireland by 
Raleigh in 1610 had seemed at first a blessing to the country. 
It furnished an easy and abundant food supply, and its 
cultivation spread rapidly. Population increased corre- 
spondingly, growing from 2,845,932 in 1785 to 5,356,594 in 
1803 and 8,295,061 in 1845. By the latter year most of the 
population were dependent for their subsistence upon the 
potato. This was a precarious situation, for the potato 
furnishes the largest amount of food in proportion to the 
land used of almost any crop which is grown in temperate 
regions. In other words, the Irish were living on a very low 
standard as far as food was concerned, with no margin to 
fall back on in case of calamity. A people subsisting upon 
grains and meat may, in time of distress, resort to cheaper 
and more easily secured food materials temporarily. Buta 
land which is densely populated by people living on the 
cheapest possible food has no resources when any misfortune 
attacks their staple supply. Ireland was in this situation 
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in the middle forties, and the misfortune came in the shape 
of the potato murrain, which attacked the plants in 1845 
and caused an almost complete failure of the crop for that 
year. 

Extreme hardship, privation, and distress followed. 
From 200,000 to 300,000 died of starvation or of fever 
caused by insufficient food. All who could sought relief in 
flight. Benevolent agencies in England and Ireland came 
to their assistance, and enormous numbers of Irish, in one 
way or another, found the means for emigration, and em- 
barked for Canada or the United States. Added to the 
great numbers of Germans who were coming at the same 
time, they caused the first great wave in the immigration 
current, reaching a maximum of 427,833 in the year 1854, 
a number which was not exceeded until 1873. After 1854 
the immigration current dwindled rapidly, until in 1862 it 
amounted to only 72,183. 

During this entire period, up to the time of the great in- 
flux from Germany and Ireland, immigration had been 
practically unregulated so far as the United States govern- 
ment was concerned, the only federal law bearing on the 
subject being the ineffective act of 1819. Many of the 
individual states, however, had attempted to cope with the 
evils of the situation by restrictive or protective measures. 
New York took the lead in this matter. In this state there 
were two sets of laws bearing on the question. The first of 
these had to do with the support of the marine hospital. 
As early as 1820 New York had passed a law (April 14, 
1820, Chapter 229) levying a tax of $1.50 each for the 
captain and cabin passengers, and $1 each for steerage 
passengers, mates, sailors, and mariners, payable by the 
master of every vessel from a foreign port arriving at a New 
York port. The proceeds were to be used for the benefit of 
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the marine hospital. This law was continued and reénacted, 
with slight changes in the amount of the tax, at frequent 
intervals during the next twenty-five years.! It was a real 
head tax, and may have had a slight restrictive influence 
upon immigration. 

Much more important than this set of laws, however, 
was another group, specifically concerned with the im- 
migration situation. The first? of these was the law of 
February 11, 1824, which required the master of every ship 
coming from any foreign country, or from any other state 
than New York, to report to the mayor in writing, within 
twenty-four hours after landing, the name, place of birth, 
last legal settlement, age, and occupation of all passengers, 
under a penalty of $75 for each person not reported, or 
reported falsely. The mayor might require a bond, not 
exceeding $300, for each passenger not a citizen of the 
United States, to indemnify the authorities of New York 
against any expense incurred in connection with such 
passengers, or their children born after landing, for the 
space of two years. Whenever any passenger, being a citi- 
zen of the United States, was deemed likely to become a 
public charge to the city, the master of the ship should at 
once remove him at his (the master’s) expense to his place 
of last settlement, or else defray all expenses incurred by the 
city. Noncitizens entering the city with the intention of 
residing there must within twenty-four hours report them- 
selves to the mayor, giving their name, birthplace, etc., the 


1 Mar. 21, 1823; Rev. Stat., 1827, Ch. XIV, Title IV, Sec. 7; Apr. 18, 1843; May 7, 
1844. 

2In 1818 a book was published under the title Der Deutsche in Nord-Amerika, 
by M. von Fiirstenwirther. According to a review of this book which appeared in 
the Norih American Review for July, 1820, Mr. von Fiirstenwarther mentions a 
New York State law requiring security from ship captains against their immigrant 
passengers becoming public burdens. This reference does, in fact, occur on page 38 
of the book in question, but the present author, after a careful search, has not suc- 
ceeded in finding any such law on the New York Statutes previous to 1824. 
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time and place of landing, the name of the ship and com- 
mander, under penalty of $300. 

This law remained in force for twenty-three years. On 
May 5, 1847, a more inclusive immigration law was passed 
of which the most important provisions were as follows: 

SECTION 1. The shipmaster shall report the name, place 
of birth, last legal residence, age, and occupation of every 
person or passenger arriving in the ship, not being a citizen 
of the United States. The report shall further specify 
whether any of the passengers reported are lunatic, idiot, 
deaf and dumb, blind or infirm, and if so, whether they are 
accompanied by relatives likely to be able to support them. 
A report is to be made of those who have died on the voyage. 
Penalty for violation, $75. 

SECTION 2. For each person reported, the sum of one 
dollar is to be paid by the master within three days after 
arrival, 

SECTION 3. The commissioners of emigration shall go on 
board of arriving vessels and examine their passengers. If 
any of the defective classes mentioned in Section 1 are 
found, not members of emigrating families, and likely to be- 
come a public charge, a bond of $300 for five years shall be 
required, in place of the commutation fee of one dollar. 

SECTION 4. Commissioners of emigration are appointed, 
to have charge of the business of immigration. 

SECTION 14. The commissioners of emigration are made 
recipients and custodians of the marine hospital funds. 

SECTION 16. The commissioners are given power to 
erect buildings for the handling of the immigration business. 

SECTION 18. The act of February 11, 1824, is repealed. 

Under this law a special body of officials took charge of 
the handling of immigrants for New York State, and a more 
systematic and effective method was introduced. 
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The foregoing law and the corresponding law of Mass- 
achusetts were both declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in January, 1849, on 
the ground that the power to levy a head tax was conferred 
on Congress by Article 1, Section 8, of the Constitution, 
being included in the “power to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations.” ? 

New York, however, at once (April 11, 1849) passed an- 
other law, even more stringent in its requirements than the 
foregoing one, but designed to avoid the constitutional 
difficulties. A bond of $300 was required for all alien pas- 
sengers, which might be commuted for the sum of $1.50. If 
any alien passengers are “lunatic, idiot, deaf, dumb, blind, 
or infirm persons not members of emigrating families,” or 
likely to become a public charge, or have been paupers in 
any other country, they are to be bonded in the sum of 
$500 for ten years, in addition to the commutation money. 
On such bonds the authorities were empowered to collect 
enough money to defray the expenses incurred in connection 
with the immigrants, not exceeding the amount of the bond. 

By the act of July 11, 1851, the defective classes were 
added to by the inclusion of persons maimed, or above the 
age of sixty years, or under thirteen, widows having fam- 
ilies, or women without husbands having families, or any 
person unable to take care of himself or herself without be- 
coming a public charge. The bond of $500 for undesirables 
was retained, but the time limit was reduced to five years. 

Practically all of the other states which received trans- 
Atlantic vessels had laws similar to the bonding law of 
New York, for their protection against pauper immigra- 


tion. The Massachusetts law was much more severe 


17 Howard, 283. Passenger Cases, U. S. Supreme Court, Jan. Term, 1849. 
2 Endicott, William C., Jr., Commercial Relations of the United States, 1885-1886, 
pp. 1968 ff. 
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than that of New York, and was believed to keep many 
immigrants away from that state. The Massachusetts 
law passed April 20, 1837, required shipmasters to de- 
posit a bond of $1000 for ten years for each lunatic, idiot, 
maimed, aged, or infirm immigrant brought in, and for 
those incompetent to maintain themselves, or who have 
been paupers in any other country. For each other alien 
passenger the shipmaster was to pay the sum of $2. 

In all of this legislation the states found themselves in 
the dilemma of wishing to frame laws which would keep out 
undesirable immigrants, and yet would not operate to dis- 
courage aliens of good quality. The desire for an increase of 
population by immigration, which was shared by practically 
all the states, and the fear of diverting the current from one 
state to another, led to a greater laxity in the attitude of 
each state than would probably have existed if each could 
have acted altogether independently. This made the state 
regulation of immigration most unsatisfactory. 

It was inevitable, considering the immensity and sud- 
denness of the immigration movement at this time, and 
the lack of experience in dealing with such a problem on 
the part of the American people, that grievous evils should 
arise. The immigrants, particularly the Irish, were a 
destitute and helpless lot, and fell an easy prey to the 
machinations of the host of exploiters which at once sprang 
up to take advantage of the newly presented opportunities. 
Countless devices were put in practice for separating the 
immigrant from whatever valuable goods he brought with 
him. New York, in particular, as the center of the traffic, 
swarmed with a host of runners, agents, and solicitors of 
every kind, who fleeced the newcomers without remorse 
or pity. These runners were themselves mostly earlier 
immigrants, who could more readily gain the confidence 
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of the aliens. The handling and inspection of these aliens 
by the officials was also a weighty problem. It was in the 
hope of checking the operations of the runners, as well as to 
provide suitable arrangements for the examination of arriv- 
ing immigrants, that the Board of Commissioners of Emi- 
gration of New York State was created by the act of 1847. 
This timely action undoubtedly prevented the various 
evils connected with this immense movement from going to 
the extremes that they otherwise would have reached, 
and that they did reach in certain respects in Canada.! 
In 1855 the commissioners leased an old fort at the foot 
of Manhattan Island, known as Castle Garden, to serve 
as an immigrant station. This did duty for many years 
and was considered one of the most interesting spots in the 
metropolis. It also proved of great service in restraining 
the operations of the immigrant runners.” It goes without 


1The following passage, quoted from J. T. Maguire’s The Irish in America, 
gives a vivid picture of conditions on the voyage, and of the circumstances that 
attended landing in Canada. ‘‘But a crowded immigrant sailing ship of twenty 
years since [written in 1868], with fever on board!—the crew sullen or brutal from 
very desperation, or paralysed with terror of the plague—the miserable passengers 
unable to help themselves or afford the least relief to each other; one-fourth, or one- 
third, or one-half of the entire number in different stages of the disease; many dying, 
some dead; the fatal poison intensified by the indescribable foulness of the air 
breathed and rebreathed by the gasping sufferers—the wails of children, the raving 
of the delirious, the cries and groans of those in mortal agony!’’ The only provision 
for the reception of these sufferers at Grosse Isle, where many of them were landed, 
consisted of sheds which had stood there since 1832. ‘‘These sheds were rapidly 
filled with the miserable people, the sick and the dying, and round their walls lay 
groups of half-naked men, women and children, in the same condition—sick or dying. 
Hundreds were literally flung on the beach, left amid the mud and stones, to crawl 
on the dry land how they could. ‘I have seen,’ says the priest who was chaplain of 
the quarantine, . . . ‘I have one day seen thirty-seven people lying on the beach, 
crawling on the mud, and dying like fish out of water.’ Many of these, and many 
more besides, gasped out their last breath on that fatal shore, not able to drag them- 
selves from the slime in which they lay.”” As many as 150 bodies, mostly half naked, 
were piled up in the dead-house at a time. (pp. 135, 136.) The moral evils and 
dangers were said to be even worse than the physical. 

2 For accounts of the activities at Castle Garden, and of the operations of the 
runners, see Kapp, Friedrich, Zmmigration and the Commissioners of Emigration of 
the State of New York; Chambers’ Journal, 23:141, ‘‘Emigrant Entrappers”’; Bagger, 
L., ‘‘A Day in Castle Garden,” Harper’s Monthly, 42:547. 
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saying that it was by no means successful in putting a 
permanent stop to them. 

The bonding provision of the New York State law had 
one remarkable and unfortunate result. A class of brokers 
sprang up who took the responsibility of bonding the 
immigrants from the shipowners. It was obviously to 
their advantage to keep as many of the immigrants as 
possible from coming upon the public for support. To 
accomplish this, they established private hospitals and 
poorhouses on the outskirts of New York and Brooklyn, 
in which dependent aliens were placed. The effort to main- 
tain them here at the least possible expense resulted in 
extreme neglect. A committee of the Board of Aldermen 
of New York City was appointed to look into this matter, 
in the year 1846. They found conditions which were almost 
unbelievable. In one apartment, fifty feet square, they 
discovered one hundred sick and dying immigrants lying 
on straw. In their midst were the bodies of two others who 
had died four or five days earlier, and had been left there. 
The worst kind of food was specially purchased for the 
consumption of these victims. The conditions unearthed 
by this investigation contributed to the sentiment which 
brought about the passage of the law of 1847.! 

The chaotic state of the immigration situation, the 
inadequacy of state control, and the increasing obvious- 
ness of the resulting evils led to a growing demand for 
federal action on the matter. This feeling found expression 
in numerous petitions and memorials presented to Con- 
gress by state legislatures, city councils, and private 
citizens. These began to appear about 1835, with the rise 
of the Native American party. With the increased immi- 
gration of the latter forties, the demand became more 

1 Maguire, op. cit. pp. 185-187. 
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insistent. The immediate and crying evil, which attracted 
the greatest attention, lay in the unspeakable shipping 
conditions which still existed.! In 1847 Mr. Rathbun 
stated on the floor of Congress that emigrants from abroad 
were frequently landed in the port of New York in such a 
diseased condition, due to overcrowding on the ships which 
brought them, that they were unable to walk. They were 
carried in carts direct to the almshouse, and sometimes died 
on the way.” In the same year, out of ninety thousand 
immigrants who embarked for Canada in British vessels, 
fifteen thousand died on the way. This exceeded even the 
suffering in vessels bound for the United States.* On the 
whole, conditions seem to have been the best on the German 
and American vessels. 

In response to these conditions, and to the growing 
demand for a remedy, Congress on February 22, 1847, 
passed a law, superseding that of 1819, and designed to 
remedy the evils of overcrowding. The provisions about 
victualing the ships remained the same as before, but 
the new law provided for a certain allotment of super- 
ficial, or square feet of, deck space per passenger, and also 
limited the number of passengers in proportion to the 
tonnage of the ship. This law was not satisfactory, how- 
ever, and was very soon superseded by the act of May 17, 
1848, which remained in force until 1855. In 1849 the 
British government passed a law, designed to secure the 
same ends as the American laws. It was under the opera- 
tion of these three laws that the great flood of Irish immi- 
gration crossed the Atlantic. 

The American statutes required that the deck space, 
unoccupied by stores or goods, except passengers’ baggage, 


t See Mr. Maguire’s description, footnote, p. 79. 
2 Congressional Globe, Feb. 1, 1847, p. 304. 
3 Hale. E. E., Letters on Irish Immigration. 
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should average fourteen square feet for each passenger, 
man, woman, or child, excepting infants not one year old. 
If the space between decks was less than six feet, there 
must be sixteen square feet per passenger, and if less than 
five feet, twenty-two square feet (a significant commentary 
on the ship construction of the day). There were to be not 
more than two tiers of berths on any deck, and the berths 
were to be not less than six feet by one and one half feet in 
dimensions. The British statute set a limit of one passenger 
(exclusive of cabin) for every two tons registered tonnage, 
two children under fourteen years of age being counted as 
one, and children under one year not being counted. 

Up to this time it had been customary on immigrant 
ships to require passengers to provide their own stores, 
but on account of the lack of intelligence and foresight 
on the part of the passengers, both the American and 
British statutes required ships to carry a certain amount 
and kind of provisions for each passenger, as follows: 


AMERICAN ACT BritisH Act 

Waters ao tae eh eae 60 gallons 52% gallons 
Ship bread Pr ar Covet cine 15 pounds 50 pounds 
Wheattourmn wer ener 10 pounds 20 pounds 
QatmealRs tie euind eh, 10 pounds 60 pounds 
RE Ce settee, PRR cS) EN 10 pounds 40 pounds 

Sale porkiin Vw Bea lune tb: 10 pounds 22% pounds 
Peacand' beans iain) ie ae 10 pounds Potatoes may be 
POTALOES il! oat HA Un nT eee DiS 35 pounds substituted for 


meal or rice at 
the ratio of five 
pounds for one 


The passengers were still required to do their own cook- 
ing, and the American act provided for the building of 
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cooking ranges for the use of steerage passengers, in pro- 
portion to the number carried. 

Most of the Irish passengers were collected at Liver- 
pool, though by 1847 there were also many direct sail- 
ings from Ireland. They were mainly booked through 
passenger brokers, who often imposed on them, but ap- 
parently not so much as might have been expected. There 
was a medical inspection at Liverpool, and emigrants were 
required to be certified against contagious diseases. The 
average length of the passage from Liverpool to New York 
in 1849 was about thirty-five days, and from London about 
forty-three and one half days. But voyages were often 
much prolonged. One ship, the Speed (!), in 1848 had a 
passage of twelve weeks, with great ensuing hardship. 
The British act provided that if ships had to turn back, 
the passengers must be transshipped to another vessel, and 
in the meantime maintained at the master’s expense. This 
often resulted in hardship, instead of benefit, as ships some- 
times kept on the voyage when they were not fitted to 
sail. In 1849 and 1850 some ships turned back after 
having been out seventy days. The British government 
tried to induce steamers to take steerage passengers by 
allowing them to provide provisions for only forty days, 
while sailing vessels had to provide for seventy. Very few 
immigrants, nevertheless, were carried on steam vessels 
during these years. The deaths on these voyages were 
mainly due to ship fever, a severe form of Irish typhus. 

Though the German immigrants at this time were at 
least as numerous as the Irish, they attracted much less 
attention. This was partly because they were less poverty- 
stricken, and partly because they mostly moved on to the 


1Most of these details are taken from E. E. Hale’s interesting Letters on Irish 
Immigration, written in 1851-1852. 
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west, and did not collect in the cities of the Atlantic sea- 
board. The Irish, in consequence of their native character, 
the circumstances which led to their coming, and the condi- 
tions of the voyage, were in a particularly helpless state 
when they arrived. They were the most prominent victims 
of the runners, and made the largest showing in the hospitals 
and almshouses. In spite of the good accomplished by the 
state and federal statutes, an extreme amount of desti- 
tution and suffering persisted. The burden of foreign 
pauperism, in particular, increased tremendously. In 1850 
more than half the paupers wholly or partially supported in 
the United States were of foreign birth. In the North 
Atlantic coastal states the proportion was much larger.1 

These considerations, added to the preponderance of 
Roman Catholics among the Irish immigrants, led to a 
renewal of the anti-immigration agitation, which had been 
so vigorous ten years earlier. This time the movement took 
the form of a secret organization, started probably in New 
York City in 1850. This society grew rapidly. Its meetings 
were held in secret, and the purpose and even the name of 
the organization were so much of a mystery at first that the 
rank and file of the members, either from necessity or from 
choice, were in the habit of answering all questions re- 
garding it by saying, ‘‘I don’t know.” Hence it came to be 
known as the ‘‘ Know Nothing” party, and as such has come 
down to history.” 

The organization did not long maintain its ultrasecret 
character. This had mostly disappeared by 1854, and the 

1 Congressional Globe, 33d Cong., 2d Ses., p. 301. 

2Its real name was ‘‘The Supreme Order of the Star Spangled Banner.” There 
appears to be some difference of opinion as to the exact date of organization. It 
began to attract public attention about 1852. See Hall, of. cit., p. 207; Jenks and 
Lauck, The Immigration Problem, p. 297; Rept. Imm. Com., Federal Immigration 


Legislation, Abs., p. 8; McMaster, J. B., ‘“The Riotous Career of the Know Noth- 
ings,” Forum, 17:524. 
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society openly indorsed candidates, and put forward 
candidates of its own. It is recorded that in 1855 the gover- 
nors and legislatures in New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, California, and 
Kentucky were Know Nothings, and that they had secured 
many offices in other states. By 1855 they began to mature 
plans for the presidential election. They adopted a plat- 
form calling for a change in the existing naturalization laws, 
for the repeal of the state laws allowing unnaturalized 
foreigners to vote, and the repeal by Congress of all acts 
making land grants to unnaturalized foreigners and allow- 
ing them to vote in the territories. In 1856 a national con- 
vention was held, and Millard Fillmore was nominated for 
president. The principles of the platform adopted were 
that Americans must rule America, that native-born 
citizens should be selected for all state, federal, and munic- 
ipal government employment in preference to all others, 
that the naturalization law should be changed so as to re- 
quire twenty-one years’ residence, and that a law should be 
passed excluding from the United States all paupers or 
persons convicted of crime. This party had its greatest 
strength in the thirty-fourth Congress, 1854-1856, and in 
the discussions of the period many severe charges were made 
against the immigrants. 

But the Know Nothings were in the minority and con- 
sequently had little real influence on legislation. The im- 
migration laws proposed by them were, as a rule, confined 
to the exclusion of foreign paupers and criminals, and none 
of these was passed.’ The diversion of public interest from 
immigration affairs to the great questions of slavery, and 
the events preliminary to the Civil War, coupled with the 
decline in the volume of immigration after 1854, led to the 


1 Rept. Imm. Com., Federal Immigration Legislation, Abs., pp. 8-10. 
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natural decline and final break-up of the Know Nothing 
party. 

The agitation of the period, however, particularly in 
regard to steerage conditions, had its effect on Congress, 
and in 1853 a select committee of the Senate was appointed 
to investigate the conditions of steerage immigration and, 
in particular, “the causes and the extent of the sickness and 
mortality prevailing on board the emigrant ships on the 
voyage to this country,” and to determine what legislation, 
if any, was necessary to secure better conditions. This 
committee reported on August 2, 1854, and on March 3, 
1855, a bill was passed which, with slight modifications, 
governed the carriage of immigrants up to 1882. The design 
of this act was to improve steerage conditions, and “theo- 
retically the law of 1855 provided for an increased air space, 
better ventilation, and improved accommodations in the 
way of berths, cooking facilities, the serving of food, free 
open deck space, and so forth. Although the evil of over- 
crowding, which had been attended with such disastrous 
results in former years, appears to have been especially 
aimed at by the makers of the law, the wording of the act 
was, unfortunately, such that the provisions relating to the 
number of passengers to be carried were inoperative, and 
there was practically no legal restraint in this regard, as 
far as the United States law was concerned, between 1855 
and 1882.02 , 

Practically the only amendment to the steerage law from 
1855 to 1882 was an act of 1860, designed to secure much- 
needed protection for female passengers from immoral con- 
duct on the part of members of the crew. A fine of $1000 
was imposed on any person employed on any ship of the 
United States who was found guilty of such conduct, and 


1 Rept. Imm. Com., Steerage Legislation, Abs., p. 11. 
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members of the crew were forbidden to visit parts of the ship 
assigned to immigrants, except under the direction or with 
the permission of the commanding officer. 

It will be observed that, while the various state laws had 
a slightly restrictive effect, all of the federal acts of this 
period, designed as they were to secure better accom- 
modations on the voyage, served as an encouragement, 
rather than a deterrent, to immigration. And, on the 
whole, in spite of the violent anti-immigrant agitation of the 
nativistic and Know Nothing movements and the dread of 
foreign paupers and criminals, the preponderance of public 
opinion in the United States was probably favorable to the 
immigrant as such. It must be remembered that during 
this entire period the United States was still distinctly a 
new country. There was an abundance of unoccupied land 
which might be secured on easy terms. There was a large 
westward movement of population from the Atlantic sea- 
board, and the growing manufactures and internal improve- 
ments created a large demand for labor. It was, as a whole, 
a decidedly thinly settled country. All of these things com- 
bined to give the immigrant every advantage in the mind 
of the native citizen. 

Reviewing the years from 1830 to 1860, we see that it was 
a period of rapidly increasing immigration, responding to the 
expanding industry and exceptionally favorable agricul- 
tural situation in this country. The movement culminated 
in the enormous immigration of the late forties and early 
fifties. These were mainly Germans, who left their home 
primarily for political reasons, and took up farm lands in 
the west, and Irish, who emigrated because of economic 
disaster, and tended to linger in the eastern cities, or to go 
out into the construction camps. Both of these races were 
closely allied to the American people, and easily assimilated. 
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At the beginning of the period, the attitude of the American 
people was almost wholly one of welcome, but with the 
increase of the current, bringing as it did enormous numbers 
of destitute and helpless aliens, there arose a distinct feeling 
of opposition to unregulated immigration, based primarily 
upon the dislike of foreign paupers and criminals, and 
aided by the undeniable practice of foreign countries of 
emptying their poorhouses, and even their jails, upon our 
shores. This feeling later came to be intensified by a strong 
antipathy to Roman Catholics and the restriction of im- 
migration was made a party policy. Nevertheless, the 
opposition to immigration did not, during these years, 
attain sufficient strength to secure any important legis- 
lation. Many of the states had laws designed to indemnify 
the communities against expense on account of foreign 
paupers, which may have had a slight restrictive effect. 
But such federal legislation as there was, was directed to the 
improvement of the conditions of the voyage, and hence 
had an encouraging rather than a restrictive tendency. 
With the approach of the Civil War immigration fell off, 
and public attention was diverted to other matters. 


CHAPTER V 
AGITATION AND STATE REGULATION. II. 1860-1882 


THE disturbances connected with the Civil War, fol- 
lowing the industrial depression of 1857, naturally pro- 
duced a diminution in the immigration current, which 
in the year 1862 fell to 72,183, the lowest point it had 
reached for more than twenty years, and one which has 
never been reached since. This condition, which tended 
to allay the excessive fear of immigration which had 
marked the previous decade, was augmented by certain 
other factors. Foremost among these was the enormous 
internal migration of people from the east to the middle 
and farther west, encouraged by the liberal homestead 
act of 1862. This movement, in connection with the loss 
of life occasioned by the war, seemed to leave great gaps 
in the population of the eastern state, and put the foreigners 
who came to fill them in much better favor. Many of the 
immigrants themselves also moved on to the west and took 
up new land, where they crowded nobody and rendered a 
real service in the building up of the country. 

These facts explain what would otherwise seem an ex- 
traordinary circumstance—namely, that the first federal 
law passed with the avowed intent of regulating the volume 
of immigration was an act to encourage immigration. This 
was the act of July 4, 1864, which provided for the appoint- 
ment by the President of a Commissioner of Immigration, 
to be under the direction of the Department of State, and 
further provided that all contracts made in foreign countries 
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by immigrants pledging the wages of their labor for a term 
not exceeding twelve months should be valid. An immi- 
gration office was to be established in New York City, in 
charge of a Superintendent of Immigration, to look after 
the transporting of immigrants to their final destination, 
and protecting them from imposition and fraud. Several 
companies, in pursuance of this act, were formed for the 
purpose of dealing in contract labor. But protests against 
the character of immigrants continued strong, and the law 
was repealed in 1868. © The feeling of opposition to contract 
labor in general was also beginning to assert itself at this 
time, and continued to grow, so that the next federal 
legislation touching on contract labor was of a wholly 
different character. 

This period witnessed another important change in 
the immigration situation—the transition from the sailing 
vessel to the steamship as the prevailing type of Immigrant 
carrier. ‘Writers on the history of sail and steam naviga- 
tion agree that steamships played no part prior to 1850 
in the transportation of other than cabin passengers. In 
that year the Inman Line of steamships, then recently 
established, began to compete with sailing vessels by pro- 
viding third-class, or steerage, accommodation. . 
Once established in the emigrant carrying trade, steam- 
ships quickly monopolized the greater part of the busi- 
ness.”’? In 1856, of the passengers landed at Castle Garden, 
New York, 96.4 per cent were carried on sailing vessels, 
and 3.6 per cent on steamships. In 1873 the proportions 
were almost exactly reversed—3.2 per cent on sailing vessels, 
and 96.8 per cent on steamships. The turn of the balance 
came between the years 1864 and 1865; in the first of these 
years the sailing vessels carried 55.7 per cent of the passen- 

1 Rept. Imm. Com., Steer. Legis., Abs., pp. 12, 13. 
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gers, and in the second, 41.7 per cent. ‘‘No consistent data 
are available to show the relative number of passengers 
carried on sailing vessels and steamships after 1873, but 
it was not long until steamships had practically a complete 
monopoly of the business.”! This change did more to 
alleviate the conditions of the steerage than anything which 
had transpired previously. 

The change from sail to steam was accompanied by the 
loss of the primary position in the immigrant carrying 
field by the United States. In the rivalry for the steam- 
ship business she was quickly outstripped by England. 
Chance played a part in this outcome through the loss of 
two of the largest ships of the Collins Line, but the con- 
scious policy of the United States contributed to the result. 
The available capital of the country was diverted to manu- 
factures and railroad building by the artificial stimulus 
given to these industries—by the tariff on the one hand, 
and the land grants on the other. 

With the return of prosperity after the war, the volume 
of immigration began to increase again, and in 1873 cul- 
minated in the record figure of 459,803. The industrial 
depression of that year cut down the influx, and the next 
record was not reached until 1882, the year that inaugurates 
the fourth period. During the entire period under dis- 
cussion the two main elements in the immigration stream 
were the Irish and the Germans. The climax of the 
immigration from the United Kingdom (mostly Irish) had 
been reached in 1851, with a total of 272,240, a figure which 
has never been equaled since. The immigration from 
Germany in the year 1854 had reached 215,009, a number 
which has been exceeded only once since then (in 1882). 
In 1854, 87.7 per cent of the entire immigration came from 

1 Rept. Imm. Com., Steer. Legis., Abs., p. 13. 
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these two sources. In 1873, 68.8 per cent still showed the 
same origin. 

During the closing years of this period people of Scan- 
dinavian origin occupied a noteworthy place in the immi- 
gration field. Small parties of Norwegians, Danes, and 
Swedes had appeared early in the nineteenth century, and 
had been followed by others from time to time. These 
early immigrants had formed settlements, for the most 
part agricultural, in various parts of the country, partic- 
ularly in the middle west and northwest. But they were 
an inconsiderable part of the total immigration until after 
the Civil War. In 1873 they amounted to 7.7 per cent of 
the total immigration, and in 1882 to 13.4 per cent. The 
underlying causes which predisposed the natives of the 
Scandinavian countries to emigration were found in the 
rugged and inhospitable character of the soil, and the 
severe and uncertain climate. Only a small part of the 
total land area was available for cultivation, and there was 
little room for an expanding population. Thus the funda- 
mental causes of emigration were economic. Religious 
differences and the demands of military service played 
minor parts. Political oppression entered in somewhat 
in the case of the Danes. 

The more immediate causes are found in a period of 
financial depression between 1866 and 1870, the Dano- 
Prussian War of 1864, the activities of steamship agents, 
and more particularly the letters and visits from the earlier 
emigrants and adventurers, who told in person of the ad- 
vantages and opportunities of life in America. These, as 
always, had a profound effect in stirring up enthusiasm for 
emigration. 

The Scandinavian emigrants came mainly from rural 
regions and rural occupations, and naturally tended to 
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follow out the same bent in their new home, resembling 
in this respect their kinsmen, the Germans. Like them, 
too, they were easily assimilated, and aroused little op- 
position on the part of the Americans. 

It was in connection with one of these leading groups 
of immigrants—the Irish—that there developed one of 
the most unfortunate, and at the same time interesting, 
series of events that have occurred in connection with 
the immigrant situation during our entire history—one 
that had much to do with arousing antipathy toward 
foreigners, and was among the influences that led to the 
introduction of new races from southeastern Europe.’? 
This was the Molly Maguire disturbance in the anthracite 
region of Pennsylvania. 

When the anthracite coal districts of Pennsylvania were 
opened up, early in the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century, the social conditions in the new settlements re- 
sembled those of a gold mining region, in the prevalence 
of lawlessness, excitability, and turbulence. The country 
was still rough and thinly settled, and between the mining 
settlements were wide stretches of virgin wilds which 
furnished ideal hiding places for criminals and refugees. 
As the knowledge of mining was largely confined to for- 
eigners, they came to occupy a large place in the colliery 
towns, and prominent among them were the Irish. As the 
numbers of Irish increased, Irish customs and ideas came 
to practically dominate many places. Other foreign races 
represented were the Germans, English, Welsh, Scotch, 
and Poles. The immigrants from Ireland during the forties 
and fifties were not all worthy representatives of the race, 


1See Flom, George T., Norwegian Immigration into the United States, and Chapters 
on Scandinavian Immigration to Iowa; also, Nelson, O. N., History of the Scandi- 
navians and Successful Scandinavians in the United States. 

2 Commons, J. R., op. cit., p. 129. 
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as many of the more turbulent characters were practically 
compelled by the landlords to join the general exodus. 

As early as 1854 there appeared among the Irish miners 
an organization known as the Molly Maguires—a name 
long known in Ireland, though there was no organic con- 
nection between the societies in the old and new world. 
Its members were all Irish and all professed adherents to the 
Roman Catholic Church, though both the church and the 
better elements of the race absolutely repudiated them and 
their acts. Also, practically all the Molly Maguires were 
members of the Ancient Order of Hibernians, and were able 
so to control this organization, legally chartered for bene- 
ficial purposes, as to use it as a cloak for their nefarious 
enterprises. 

The power of the Molly Maguires was used primarily 
to further the ends of its members in their relations with 
the colliery owners and bosses; whenever a dispute arose 
between an employee and a boss, the latter would be served 
with a notice, frequently decorated with rude pictures of 
coffins, death’s heads, and the like, warning him to desist in 
his course or to leave the region. If he failed to obey, he was 
almost sure soon after to be waylaid and cruelly beaten, as 
well as to suffer social ostracism. The perpetrators of the 
deed of violence always escaped, and thus confidence and a 
sense of power grew in the organization. 

Soon after the breaking out of the Civil War, conditions 
in the anthracite region became such as to improve the 
situation of the miners and add to the power of the Molly 
Maguires. They became more and more insolent in their 
demands, and ambitious in their purposes. They tried to 
gain control of the Miners’ Union, and also, with a measure 
of success, sought to dominate local politics, with their eye 
primarily upon the township funds. They succeeded in 
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making the lives of the small mine owners such a burden 
that they were glad to sell out to the large combinations; 
thus the growth of large units and monopolies was fostered, 
as they alone could deal with the Molly Maguires on any- 
thing like terms of equality. In the meantime, the methods 
of the society increased in harshness and barbarity. Arson 
and murder took the place of beating. There arose a 
rivalry among the Mollies as to who should gain the greatest 
reputation for deeds of reckless savagery. Murder after 
murder was committed, without a conviction. The victims 
were often men of the highest repute and usefulness in their 
respective communities. The motives for the outrages 
increased in variety, including almost any injury, real or 
fancied, or any personal grudge on the part of a member of 
the society, though rarely were they committed for robbery. 
A general reign of terror settled down over the region, and 
vigilance committees were being formed for purposes of 
reprisal. 

At this juncture, in 1873, Mr. Franklin B. Gowen. 
president of the Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron 
Company, and a man of remarkable character, enlisted the 
services of the Pinkerton Detective Agency in the effort to 
stamp out the organization. A young Irish detective, 
James McParlan, was chosen for the dangerous and difficult 
work. He was instructed to go to the anthracite region, 
join the Molly Maguires, and get as high in their counsels as 
possible, in order that he might reveal their secrets to the 
authorities, thereby preventing outrages when possible and 
securing convictions where he could not prevent. He was 
successful in both efforts. After many months of work and 
peril he finally succeeded in securing sufficient evidence to 
accomplish the conviction of a large number of the members 
of the society, breaking down completely their customary 
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defense of an alibi. In all, nineteen Molly Maguires were 
hanged, and a larger number imprisoned, and the power of 
the organization was completely shattered. 

This series of events is a remarkable illustration of the 
way in which customs, and habits of thought, and stand- 
ards of conduct, which have grown up by a natural process, 
and are comprehensible if not excusable in one land, may 
develop most alarming and disgraceful features when trans- 
planted to a new environment. ‘The essential strength of 
the Molly Maguires lay in that deep-seated hatred of an 
informer which has become a pronounced feature of the 
Irish character, as a result of the conditions to which they 
have been subjected at home. Thus, while the great mass 
of the Irish settlers of the anthracite region abhorred the 
principles and deeds of the Molly Maguires, it was almost 
impossible to secure witnesses against criminals whose 
identity was a matter of general knowledge, because of the 
greater repugnance to the character of an informer. The 
traditional hatred of the Irish peasant toward the landlord 
was, in this country, diverted to the capitalist class in a 
wholly unreasonable but efficient manner. 

There is here, also, a striking demonstration of the capac- 
ity of a relatively small group of turbulent and unassim- 
ilated foreigners so to conduct themselves as to bring an 
undeserved disrepute upon their whole group, and foster 
economic and social changes in society which will last on 
long after they are all dead.! 

While the Irish and Germans were dominating the im- 
migration situation on the Atlantic coast, the Chinese 
were occupying the center of the stage in the west. The 
stream of Chinese immigration became considerable at 


1 Dewees, F. P., The Molly Maguires; Rhodes, J. F., The Molly Maguires in the 
Anthracite Region of Pennsylvania; Encyc. Britannica, article ‘Molly Maguires.” 
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about the same time that the great increase in European 
immigration was taking place on the other side of the 
continent. As to its causes, Mrs. Mary Roberts Coolidge 
speaks as follows: ‘‘The first effective contact of China with 
Western nations was through the Opium War of 1840, which 
resulted in an increase of Chinese taxes, a general disturb- 
ance of the laboring classes, and the penetration of some 
slight knowledge of European ideas into the maritime prov- 
inces. Although this prepared the way for the emigration 
to the West, its precipitating cause lay in ‘the Golden 
Romance’ that had filled the world,’’—that is, the news of 
the discovery of gold in California. ‘‘ Masters of foreign 
vessels afforded every facility to emigration, distributing 
placards, maps, and pamphlets with highly colored accounts 
of the Golden Hills. ... But behind the opportunity 
afforded by foreign shipping and the enticement of the dis- 
covery of gold lay deeper causes for emigration—the poverty 
and ruin in which the inhabitants of Southeastern China 
were involved by the great Taiping rebellion which began 
in the summer of 1850. The terrors of war, famine, and 
plundering paralyzed all industry and trade, and the agri- 
cultural classes of the maritime districts especially were 
driven to Hong Kong and Macao.”! By the end of 1852 
there were in the neighborhood of 25,000 Chinese on the 
Pacific coast, almost all of them in California. 

During the first few years of their coming, the Chinese in 
California were welcomed, and were looked upon with favor. 
They were industrious, tractable, and inoffensive, and were 
willing to undertake the hard, menial, and disagreeable 
forms of labor—partly work generally done by women— 
for which native labor was not available under existing 
conditions. Their strange manners and customs aroused 


1 Coolidge, Mary R., Chinese Immigration, pp. 16, 17. 
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nothing more than feelings of curiosity. But gradually a 
feeling of opposition to them began to grow up, fomented by 
the jealousy and race antipathy of the miners. Their pecul- 
iar appearance and strange customs began to make them the 
objects of suspicion and hatred. This feeling was intensi- 
fied by the presence of a large element of southerners in 
California, who classed all people of dark skin—‘‘South 
Americans, South Europeans, Kanakas, Malays, or Chin- 
ese”’—together as colored. Wild stories of their character 
and habits began to circulate, and with each repetition 
gained strength until they passed current as facts. Among 
these were the assertions that the Chinese were practically 
all coolies, or labor slaves, that they were highly immoral 
and vicious, that they had secret tribunals which inflicted 
the death penalty without due process of law, that they dis- 
placed native labor, that they could not be Christianized, 
that they had no intention of remaining as permanent resi- 
dents of the country and would not assimilate with the 
natives, that they sent money out of the country, etc. Most 
of these charges have been proven by recent investigations 
to be either wholly false or highly exaggerated and were 
so recognized by the more sober and fair-minded students 
of the subject at the time. But for the mass of the people 
of the Pacific coast, and for many in other parts of the 
country, they acquired all the force of established dogma, 
and their reiteration passed for argument. 

The Chinaman became the scapegoat for all the ills that 
afflicted the youthful community, from whatever cause 
they really arose, and in time an anti-Chinese declaration 
came to be essential for the success of any political party or 
candidate. In such a state of public opinion it was in- 
evitable that their lot should be a hard one. They were 
robbed, beaten, murdered, and persecuted in a variety of 
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ways. ‘The foreign miners’ license tax was used against 
them in a discriminating way which amounted to quasi 
legal plunder. 

In 1876 the California State Legislature appointed a 
committee to look into the matter of Chinese immigration 
and to make a report. This was done in 1877, and although 
the resulting Address and Memorial to Congress has had 
a large influence in forming public opinion, and in shaping 
legislation, it appears that it was in fact a purely political 
document, and that everything was arranged in advance to 
secure a report which should accomplish a certain definite 
result—the satisfaction of the workingmen of the state, and 
the emphasizing of the necessity of federal legislation. The 
need of this was strongly felt, because nearly all the acts 
passed by the coast states against the Chinese had been 
declared either unconstitutional or a violation of treaty. 

In response to the repeated demands of the coast states 
for some federal action, Congress in 1876 appointed a 
special committee on Chinese immigration, which made 
what purported to be a thorough investigation of the matter, 
and reported thereupon. The report was wholly anti- 
Chinese. But this was inevitable, as it is apparent from a 
careful study of the testimony, that the committee “came 
to its task committed to an anti-Chinese conclusion and 
that it had no judicial character whatever.” 1 The evidence 
was willfully distorted to produce the desired result. 

During all this time our relations with China had been 
nominally subject to a series of treaties, beginning with 
that of 1844, and including the famous Burlingame treaty 
of 1868. While the earlier agreements did not specifically 
mention the rights of Chinese to reside and trade in the 
United States, they were in fact allowed the same privileges 

1 Coolidge, M. R., of. cit., p. 107. 
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in these respects as the citizens of other nations. By the 
treaty of 1868, however, the right of voluntary emigration 
was definitely recognized as between the two countries on 
the basis of the most favored nation; but the Chinese were 
not given the right of naturalization. From this privilege 
they were definitely excluded by the law of 1870. 

It became evident in time that no federal legislation, 
satisfactory to the politicians of the western states, could 
be secured under the existing treaties. ‘There arose ac- 
cordingly a demand for a new treaty which would allow 
the passage of laws which would include the points desired 
by the western representatives, practically the exclusion 
of all Chinese not belonging to the merchant class. In 
response to this demand there was negotiated, after much 
conference between the representatives of the two nations, 
a new treaty in 1880. The most important feature of this 
new instrument was the right conferred upon the govern- 
ment of the United States reasonably to regulate, limit, or 
suspend, but not to prohibit, the coming or residence of 
Chinese laborers, whenever it deemed that the interests 
of the country demanded such action. It is under this 
treaty that the various Chinese exclusion acts have been 
passed. 

The first of these acts was passed in 1882, and provided 
for the exclusion of Chinese laborers for a period of ten 
years. This was not to apply to Chinese who were already 
in the country, or who should enter within ninety days 
after the passage of the act. Such persons, who desired to 
leave the country and return, were required to secure a 
certificate, which by an amendatory act of 1884 was made 
the sole evidence of the right of a Chinaman to return. 
This act also required a certificate of the exempt classes, 
to be issued by the Chinese government or such other 
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foreign governments as they might be subject to. The 
deportation of Chinese unlawfully in the country was also 
provided for by these acts. 

These laws were in many respects carelessly drawn and 
extremely difficult of execution. In their application they 
entailed great expense upon the United States govern- 
ment, and worked extreme hardship and injustice to many 
Chinese. They were, nevertheless, effective as regards 
their main purpose, for the volume of Chinese immigration 
at once diminished exceedingly. The strictness of the 
exclusion was increased by the act of 1888, which refused 
return to any Chinese laborer unless he had a lawful wife, 
child, or parent in the United States, or owned property of 
value of $1,000 or had debts due him of like amount. The 
acts in force were extended for another ten years by the act 
of 1892, and again indefinitely in 1902, in each case with 
relatively unimportant modifications in detail. 

This history of Chinese immigration is not a matter in 
which the citizen of the United States can take much pride. 
Race prejudice, bigotry, ignorance, and political ambition 
have played a prominent part in the agitation, and have 
been instrumental in securing much of the legislation. The 
attitude and conduct of the United States contrasts un- 
favorably with the position of China, which has been one 
of patient, courteous, dignified, but emphatic protest, and 
willingness to codperate in securing reasonable and benefi- 
cial regulation. The boycott of 1905 has been her principal 
active reprisal. In spite of these facts, however, it would 
be rash to assert that the exclusion of Chinese laborers, by 
whatever unfortunate means accomplished, has not been 
of actual benefit to the United States. The assertion that 
the failure of the Chinese to assimilate has been due more 
to race prejudice and exclusiveness on the part of Americans 
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than to unwillingness to be Americanized on the part of 
the Chinese, does not do away with the fact of nonassimi- 
lation. Until Americans are willing to fraternize on terms 
of social equality with members of any race, there is great 
danger to national institutions in the presence of large 
numbers of that race within the country.! And when we 
reflect how enormous Chinese immigration might easily 
have become in these recent years of quick and easy trans- 
portation, and excessive activity of steamship agents, con- 
tract labor agents, and others of their kind, it is apparent 
that if free immigration had been allowed to these people 
of a widely diverse race, we might now be facing a Chinese 
problem in this country second in gravity only to the negro 
question.’ 

By the end of this period the conditions of life in America 
had so changed as to diminish the general feeling of com- 
placency toward unlimited immigration. There was in 
particular a growing opposition to contract labor, and an 
increased demand for federal control of the immigration 
situation, especially as all state laws in regard to the regula- 
tion of foreign immigration had been declared unconstitu- 
tional in 1876. There was a conviction in the minds of 
some thinkers that the United States no longer stood in 
need of an increased labor force. These views were clearly 


1 Professor Taussig justifies the exclusion of the Chinese on the ground that ‘‘a 
permanent group of helots is not a healthy constituent in a democratic society,” 
Principles of Economics, Vol. II, p. 140. 

2The subject of Chinese immigration has been treated thus summarily because 
of the large amount of reliable material which is easily available on the question. 
It has been treated as a whole, rather than divided among the different periods, 
because in fact it has been a distinct phase of our immigration problem; only since 
1900 has the administration of the Chinese exclusion law been a part of the duties 
of the Commissioner General of Immigration. Foremost among the books on the 
topic is Mrs. Coolidge’s work, already quoted. A defense of the Chinese written in 
the heat of the controversy is George F. Seward’s Chinese Immigration. Interesting 
chapters on the topic are to be found in Mayo-Smith, and Hall, and frequent refer- 
ences in Jenks and Lauck, and Commons. Cf. also Sparks, E. E., National Develop- 
ment, 1877-1885, pp. 229-250. 
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expressed in an article by Mr. A. B. Mason, published in 
1874. Some of his statements have a new ring. ‘The 
conditions that have hitherto greatly favored immigration 
no longer exist in their full force.” ‘‘The labour market, 
especially for agricultural labour, is overstocked.” ‘‘The 
especial disadvantages of American labour more than 
counterbalance its especial advantages.” ‘English labour 
is in the main as well off as American labour.” It is evi- 
dent that the time was at hand when the competition of 
the foreigner in the American labor market could no longer 
be regarded with equanimity. 

This sentiment did not bear fruit, however, until the 
year 1882. The only federal legislation bearing on immi- 
gration after the repeal of the favorable contract labor law 
in 1868 up to this date, was the act of March 3, 1875, pro- 
hibiting the importation or immigration into the United 
States of women for the purpose of prostitution, and also 
prohibiting the immigration of criminals, convicted of other 
than political offenses. This law, while couched in general 
terms, was an outcome of the anti-Chinese agitation, and 
was passed with this race particularly in mind. 


1Mason, A. B., ““An American View of Emigration,” Fortnightly Review, 22:273. 


CHAPTER VI 
FEDERAL CONTROL: INDIVIDUAL SELECTION 


_ THE year 1882 stands as a prominent landmark in the 
history of immigration into the United States. In that 
year the total immigration reached the figure of 788,992, 
a point which had never been reached before and was not 
reached again until 1903. It witnessed the climax of the 
movement from the Scandinavian countries, and from 
Germany; only once since then has the immigration from 
the United Kingdom reached the amount of that year. 
It coincides almost exactly with the appearance of the 
streams of immigration from Italy, Austria-Hungary, and 
Russia of sufficient volume to command attention. In 
that year the first Chinese exclusion act and the first in- 
clusive federal immigration law were passed. Conse- 
quently the year 1882 stands as a natural and logical be- 
ginning of the fourth period of immigration, a period during 
which the immigration movement was marked by character- 
istics so peculiarly new and definite as to distinguish it 
sharply from anything which had gone before. These 
characteristics remained fairly constant up to the time of 
the World War. 

One of the most distinctive and obvious features of this 
period has been the growth of a complicated body of 
federal immigration laws. These have put the whole 
immigration question on a new basis, and deserve to be 
considered in some detail. In the following review, only 
those sections of the successive laws which contain matter 
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that is of general importance have been included. All 
merely technical details and many of the provisions re- 
garding penalties and the practical administration of the 
laws have been omitted. 

This series of legislative acts is of the greatest importance, 
not only because of its effect upon the actual immigration 
into the United States and its consequent influence upon 
our national development, but because it has been pioneer 
legislation in this general field, and has been the model 
which the other countries of the world, particularly the 
distinctly immigrant-receiving countries, have kept in 
view in framing their own laws upon the subject. It will 
be worth while, therefore, to glance briefly at the principle 
or spirit which underlies it. 

In the formulation of an immigration law there are 
three main principles which might conceivably guide the 
receiving nation. First, the principle of ‘‘free immigration.” 
The adoption of this principle would mean that there would 
be no interference whatsoever with any person who chose 
to enter the country. Absolutely any one could come who 
wanted to. A stirring advocacy of this principle is found 
in the quotation from De Bow’s Review found on page 441. 
To the present-day American it is almost incredible that 
any one could ever seriously have advocated this doctrine. 
Yet in point of fact, as we have seen, this was exactly the 
principle followed by the United States, as far as the federal 
government was concerned, for the first one hundred years 
of our life, and it required fifty years of vigorous agitation 
and some very vivid practical demonstrations to induce 
Congress to abandon it. At the opposite extreme is the 
principle of ‘‘exclusion.” This means that no immigration 
at all should be permitted, and a belief in its validity was 
expressed by Thomas Jefferson when he voiced the wish 
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that there were an ocean of fire between this country and 
Europe so that it might be impossible for any more immi- 
grants to come here.’ Probably no country, since the dawn 
of the immigration era, has ever actually put this principle 
into practice. Between these two extremes is the principle of 
“regulation.” This, in turn, presents two subdivisions, the 
principle of “ selection ”’ and the principle of “ restriction.” 
The principle of selection assumes that the only danger 
lies in the admission of aliens of poor quality—commonly 
known as ‘‘undesirables.” There is no menace, according 
to this view, in mere numbers, no matter how great. This 
point of view was concisely stated by President Roosevelt 
in one of his messages: ‘“‘We cannot have too much immi- 
gration of the right kind, and we should have none at all of 
the wrong kind.” The restrictionist, on the other hand, 
may or may not believe in selection. He generally does. 
But he differs from the selectionist in refusing to admit 
that there is no danger in numbers. He is ready to grant 
that a moderate immigration is innocuous, if not absolutely 
advantageous, or at any rate he will concede that it should 
be permitted for reasons of international policy, ethics, or 
diplomacy. But he maintains that the volume can swell too 
much, and the interests of the country suffer, however high 
the quality of the immigrants. His distinctive objection to 
unregulated immigration is quantitative. The following 
quotation from Dr. Gustav LeBon is a moderate statement 
of this view: “ A preponderating influence of foreigners is 
a sure solvent of the existence of States. It takes away 
from a people its most precious possession—its soul.”’ ? 


1Quoted in Hall, P. F., Immigration, p. 206. There is a grim humor about this 
outburst of Jefferson’s in view of the frequent appeals to the good old Jeffersonian 
principles made by the champions of the so-called ‘‘liberal”’ policy of immigration. 

2 This paragraph is adapted from Fairchild, H. P., “‘The Case for the Literacy 
Test,” Unpopular Review, Jan—March, 1916, pp. 154-5. 
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In the light of the events which led up to the passage of 
the first federal law it is not difficult to understand why 
Congress, when it at last concluded to abandon the principle 
of free immigration, chose the principle of selection as the 
basis of the forthcoming legislation. The outstanding 
ground for complaint, and the chief basis for the demand 
for federal control, were furnished by the burdens and 
dangers imposed on the country by individual immigrants 
of poor quality—paupers, criminals, and persons afflicted 
with various vices and diseases. The natural remedy, as 
seen by Congress, was to keep these particular types out. 
So the form of selection adopted was, in the first place, 
individual selection, and, in the second place, negative 
selection, that is, the weeding out of the manifestly unfit 
rather than the choice of the distinctly superior. The 
statement that Congress adopted a certain principle, 
furthermore, should not be taken too literally. ‘The legis- 
lation itself was opportunistic, and remained essentially so 
throughout the period. The United States has never had an 
immigration policy in the correct sense of the word until 
after the World War, and any integrating principle is one 
which the student can find in the laws as passed, rather 
than one which Congress deliberately adopted in advance 
as the spirit of the statutes. 

The principal features of the immigration legislation 
developed during this period are as follows: 

Act of August 3, 1882. SEcTIoN 1. A duty (commonly 
known as a head tax) of fifty cents is to be levied for every 
passenger not a citizen of the United States, who comes from 
any foreign port to any port of the United States by steam 
or sail vessel. This duty is to be paid to the collector of 
customs of the port, by the master, owner, agent, or con- 
signee of the vessel within twenty-four hours after entry. 
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The money so collected is to constitute an Immigrant Fund, 
to be used to defray the expenses of regulating immigration, 
for the care of immigrants, and the relief of such as are in 
distress, and in general for carrying out the provisions of the 
act. This duty is to constitute a lien upon the vessel until 
paid. 

SECTION 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is charged 
with the execution of this act, and with supervision over 
the business of immigration into the United States. He is 
authorized to make contracts with state boards and com- 
missions, which are still charged with the duty of examining 
ships arriving at ports of the state. Any convict, lunatic, 
idiot, or any person unable to take care of himself or her- 
self without becoming a public charge shall not be permitted 
to land. 

SECTION 3. The Secretary of the Treasury is empowered 
to make provisions to protect immigrants from fraud and 
loss, and to carry out the law. 

SECTION 4. All foreign convicts, except those convicted 
of politica] offenses, shall be returned to the nations to which 
they belong and from which they came. The expense of 
returning all persons not permitted to land is to be borne by 
the owners of the vessel in which they came. 

SECTION 5. This act shall take effect immediately. 

The salient points of this law are the imposition of a 
federal head tax, the beginning of a list of excluded classes, 
the return of excluded aliens at the expense of the ship- 
owners, and the assignment of the immigration business to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the actual work of examina- 
tion, however, still being done by the state boards. 

The next act bearing on immigration was Section 22 
of the act of June 26, 1884, and was designed to correct 
a discrimination in favor of land transportation contained 
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in Section 1 of the act of 1882. It provided that until the 
provisions of this section should be made applicable to 
passengers coming into the United States by land carriage, 
they should not apply to passengers coming in vessels 
trading exclusively between ports of the United States and 
Canada and Mexico. 

Act of February 26, 1885. SEcTION 1. It shall be ‘‘un- 
lawful for any person, company, partnership, or corporation, 
in any manner whatsoever, to prepay the transportation, 
or in any way to assist or encourage the importation 
or migration of any alien or aliens, any foreigner or for- 
elgners, Into the United States, its Territories, or the 
District of Columbia, under contract or agreement, parol 
or special, express or implied, made previously to the im- 
portation or migration of such alien or aliens, foreigner or 
foreigners, to perform labor or service of any kind in the 
United States, its Territories, or the District of Columbia.” 

SECTION 2. All contracts of the above nature shall be 
void. 

SECTION 3. Provides for a fine of $1,000 for every viola- 
tion of the above provision, payable for each alien being 
party to such a contract. 

SECTION 4. The master of any vessel who knowingly 
brings in contract laborers shall be fined not more than 
$500, and may also be imprisoned for not more than six 
months. 

SECTION 5. The following classes shall be excepted from 
the provisions of the above sections: secretaries, servants, 
and domestics of foreigners temporarily residing in the 
United States; skilled workmen for any industry not now 
established in the United States, provided that such labor 
cannot be otherwise obtained; actors, artists, lecturers or 
singers, or persons employed strictly as personal or domestic 
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servants. This act shall not prevent any individual from 
assisting any member of his family or any relative or per- 
sonal friend to come in for the purpose of settlement. 

On February 23, 1887, there was an amendatory act 
passed to the above act, specifically intrusting the Secretary 
of the Treasury with the carrying out of its provisions, and 
providing for the return of contract laborers in a manner 
similar to other excluded classes. 

On October 19, 1888, the law of 1887 was amended, 
providing that a person who has entered the country 
contrary to the contract labor law, may be deported within 
one year at the expense of the owner of the importing 
vessel, or if he came by land, of the person contracting for 
his services. 

The section containing the provision for excluding con- 
tract laborers has been quoted verbatim to emphasize its 
extremely strict and inclusive wording. It would be very 
difficult for any person who had the slightest idea of what 
he was going to do in this country to prove himself outside 
the letter of that law. The softening clauses of the law are 
put in the form of exceptions, thus throwing the burden of 
the proof upon the immigrant. The last amendment quoted 
is of especial interest as introducing the principle of de- 
portation after landing.? 


1‘ TPeportation” must be carefully distinguished from ‘‘exclusion,” “‘debarment,” 
or ‘‘returning.” When either of the last three terms is used, it implies that the 
immigrant is never allowed to land in the country. The first term is applicable when 
the immigrant has landed in this country, and some time after, in accordance with 
some provision of the law, is sent back to the country from which he came. 

This is the first provision for deportation in the federal laws, except the temporary 
provision of the Alien Bill. As early as 1837 the common council of New York City 
passed a resolution, authorizing the commissioners of the almshouse to send back to 
their native country such alien paupers as were, or were likely to become paupers 
at the establishment at Bellevue or elsewhere provided the pauper in question gave 
his consent. (Executive (House) Documents, 25th Cong., 2d Ses., 370, pp. 16-18.) 
It is amusing to note that at that period our right to send back alien paupers —even 
though they had been officially transported to this country —after they had once 
been admitted was seriously questioned by foreign powers. 
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Act of March 3, 1891. Srction 1. The following ad- 
ditions are made to the excluded classes: paupers or persons 
likely to become a public charge, persons suffering from a 
loathsome or a contagious disease, polygamists, and any 
person whose ticket or passage is paid for with the money of 
another, or who is assisted by others to come, unless it is 
specifically proved that he does not belong to one of the 
excluded classes, including contract laborers. 

SECTION 3. Assisting or encouraging immigration by 
promise of employment through advertising in a foreign 
country is declared illegal, with the exception of the ad- 
vertisements of state agencies. 

SECTION 4. Encouragement or solicitation of immi- 
gration by steamship or transportation companies, except 
by means of regular advertisements giving an account of 
sailings, facilities, and terms is declared illegal. 

SECTION 5. ‘The following are added to the excepted 
classes under the contract labor law: ministers of any 
religious denomination, persons belonging to any rec- 
ognized profession, professors of colleges and seminaries. 
Relatives and friends of persons in this country are not 
hereafter to be excepted. 

SECTION 6. Persons bringing in aliens not legally en- 
titled to enter are made liable to a fine of not more than 
$1,000, or imprisonment for not more than one year, or both. 

SECTION 7. The office of Superintendent of Immigration 
is created, to be under the Secretary of the Treasury. 

SECTION 8. Shipmasters shall file with the proper officers 
a manifest, giving the name, nationality, last residence, and 
destination of each alien passenger. Inspection is to be 
made by inspection officers before landing, or a temporary 
landing may be made at a specified place. The medical 
examination is to be made by surgeons of the Marine 
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Hospital Service. During the temporary landing, aliens 
are to be properly fed and cared for. Right of appeal 
granted. Landing, or allowing to land, alien passengers at 
any other time or place than that specified by the inspectors 
is made an offense punishable by a (maximum) fine of 
$1,000, or imprisonment for one year, or both. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is empowered to prescribe rules for 
the inspection of immigrants along the borders of Canada, 
British Columbia, and Mexico. The duties and powers 
previously vested in the state boards are now to go to the 
regular inspection officers of the United States. 

SECTION 10. All aliens who unlawfully come to the 
United States are to be immediately sent back on the 
vesse! in which they came, all expenses in the meantime to 
be borne by the shipowner. 

SECTION 11. Any alien who comes into the United 
States in violation of law may be deported within one 
year, and any alien who becomes a public charge within 
one year after landing, from causes existing prior to this 
landing, may be deported. The expenses of all deporta- 
tions are to be borne by the transportation agency respon- 
sible for bringing in the immigrant, if that is possible, and 
if not, by the United States. 

The items in this act particularly worthy of notice are the 
following: extension of the excluded classes; prohibition of 
encouraging immigration by advertising or solicitation, an 
attempt to cure two serious evils, the success of which we 
shall have occasion to note later; relatives and personal 
friends in this country no longer excepted from the contract 
labor clause (this exception had almost vitiated the former 
law); requirement of manifests; the complete assumption 
of the work of inspection by the federal government; ex- 
tension of the principle of deportation to public charges. 
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Act of March 3, 1893. SECTION 1. Manifests greatly en- 
larged in detail. 

SECTION 2. Alien passengers are to be listed in con- 
venient groups of not more than thirty each, and given 
tickets corresponding to their numbers on the manifests. 
The master of the vessel must certify that he and the ship’s 
surgeon have made an examination of all the immigrants 
before sailing, and believe none of them to belong to the 
excluded classes. 

SECTION 3. If the ship has no surgeon, examination 
must be made by a competent surgeon hired by the trans- 
portation company. 

SECTION 5. Immigrants who are not beyond any doubt 
entitled to land are to be held for special inquiry by a 
board of not less than four inspectors. 

The noteworthy features in this law are examination 
at the expense of the company at the port of embarka- 
tion, listing the immigrants in groups of thirty, the in- 
stitution of the boards of special inquiry. 

August 18, 1894. Head tax is raised to $1. 

March 2, 1895. The Superintendent of Immigration 
is hereafter to be designated the Commissioner General 
of Immigration. 

June 6, 1900. The Commissioner General of Immigra- 
tion is made responsible for the admission of the Chinese 
Exclusion Acts. 

March 3, 1903. SECTION 1. The head tax is raised to 
$2, and is not to apply to citizens of Canada, Cuba, or 
Mexico. 

SECTION 2. The following are added to the debarred 
classes: epileptics, persons who have been insane within 
five years previous, persons who have had two or more 
attacks of insanity at any time previously; professional 
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beggars, anarchists, or persons who believe in or advocate 
the overthrow by force or violence of the government of 
the United States, or of all government or of all forms of 
law, or the assassination of public officials; prostitutes, 
and persons who procure or attempt to bring in prosti- 
tutes or women for the purpose of prostitution; those 
who, within one year, have been deported under the con- 
tract labor clause. 

SECTION 3. The importation of prostitutes is forbidden 
under a (maximum) penalty of five years’ imprisonment 
and a fine of $5000. 

SECTION 9. The bringing in of any person afflicted with 
a loathsome or a dangerous contagious disease by any 
person or company, except railway lines, is forbidden. 
A fine of $100 is attached if it appears that the disease 
might have been detected at the time of embarkation. 

Section 11. If a rejected alien is helpless from sick- 
ness, physical disability, or infancy, and is accompanied 
by an alien whose protection is required, both shall be 
returned in the usual way. 

SECTION 20. The period of deportation for aliens who 
have come into this country in violation of law, including 
those who have become public charges within two years 
after landing, is raised to two years. 

SecTIOoN 21. A similar provision for deportation within 
three years is made for the above classes of aliens, with 
the exception of public charges. 

SECTION 24. The appointment of immigration inspectors 
and other employees is put under the Civil Service rules. 

SECTION 25. The boards of special inquiry are to con- 
sist of three members. Either the alien or any dissenting 
member of the board may appeal. 

SECTION 39. Anarchists, etc., are not to be naturalized. 
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The important features of this act are the further ex- 
tension of the excluded classes; special attention and 
penalties with respect to prostitutes; the period of de- 
portation raised to two and three years. 

Act of February 14, 1903. The Department of Com- 
merce and Labor is created, and the Commissioner General 
of Immigration is transferred to it from the Treasury 
Department. 

March 22, 1904. Newfoundland is added to the countries 
exempt from the head tax. 

June 29, 1906. The Bureau of Immigration is hence- 
forth to be called the Bureau of Immigration and Natural- 
ization, and is to have charge of the business of natural- 
ization. A register is to be kept at immigration stations, 
giving full information in regard to all aliens arriving in 
the United States. 

On February 20, 1907, there was passed an inclusive 
immigration law, designed to include all of the previous 
laws, and repealing such provisions of earlier laws as are 
not consistent with the present law. The principal changes 
introduced by the new law are as follows: 

SECTION 1. The head tax is raised to $4. It is not 
to be levied on aliens who have resided for at least one 
year immediately preceding, in Canada, Newfoundland, 
Cuba, or Mexico, nor on aliens in transit through the 
United States. 

SECTION 2. To the excluded classes are added imbe- 
ciles, feeble-minded persons, persons afflicted with tubercu- 
losis, persons not included in any of the specifically ex- 
cluded classes who have a mental or physical deficiency 
which may affect their ability to earn a living, persons who 
admit having committed a crime involving moral turpitude, 
persons who admit their belief in the practice of polygamy, 
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women or girls coming into the United States for the pur- 
pose of prostitution, or for any other immoral purpose, or 
persons who attempt to bring in such women or girls, and 
all children under the age of sixteen unaccompanied by 
one or both of their parents, at the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor. Persons whose tickets are 
paid for with the money of another must show affirma- 
tively that they were not paid for by any corporation, 
society, association, municipality, or foreign government, 
either directly or indirectly. This is not to apply to aliens 
in continuous transit through the United States to foreign 
contiguous territory. 

SECTION 3. The harboring of immoral women and girls 
in houses of prostitution, or any other place for purposes 
of prostitution, within a period of three years after their 
arrival, is made an offense punishable in the same manner 
as importing them. Such women are liable to deportation 
within three years. 

SECTION g. A fine of $100 is imposed on any person 
bringing in aliens subject to any of the following dis- 
abilities: idiots, imbeciles, epileptics, or persons afflicted 
with tuberculosis (or with a loathsome or dangerous con- 
tagious disease), if these existed and might have been 
detected previous to embarkation. 

SECTION 12. It is made the duty of shipmasters taking 
alien passengers out of the United States to furnish a 
report, before sailing, giving the name, age, sex, nationality, 
residence in the United States, occupation, and time of 
last arrival in the United States of each such alien passenger. 

SECTION 20. All deportations may be within three years.’ 


1 By an administrative rule of the department any alien, who is a lawful resident 
of the United States and becomes a public charge from physical disability arising 
subsequent to his landing may, with his consent, and the approval of the bureau, 
be deported within one year at government expense. 
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SECTION 25. Appeal from a decision of a board of special 
inquiry may be made by the rejected alien or by any 
member of the board, through the commissioner of the 
port and the Commissioner General of immigration to the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor, except in cases of 
tuberculosis, loathsome or dangerous contagious disease, 
or mental or physical disability, as previously provided 
for, in which case the decision of the board is final. 

SECTION 26. Any alien who is not admissible because 
likely to become a public charge, or because of physical 
disability other than tuberculosis or loathsome or danger- 
ous contagious disease, may be admitted on a suitable 
bond against becoming a public charge. 

SECTION 39. An Immigration Commission is to be ap- 
pointed. 

SECTION 40. The establishment of a Division of In- 
formation is authorized. Its duty is to promote a bene- 
ficial distribution of aliens admitted into the United States. 

SECTION 42. Provisions regarding steerage accommo- 
dations.! 

The especially noteworthy features of this act are the 
following: further extension of the excluded classes; more 
stringent provisions regarding immoral women, and their 
managers; the fine for bringing in inadmissible aliens ex- 
tended to other classes; the beginning of statistics of 
departing aliens; appeal not allowed from the decision of a 
board of special inquiry in case of mental or physical 
disability; Immigration Commission authorized; Division 
of Information established. 

The next important addition to immigration legislation 
after this act was the act of March 26, 1910, by which 
there were added to the excluded and deportable classes 

1 See page 122. 
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‘persons who are supported by or receive in full or in part 
the proceeds of prostitution.” The three-year limit for 
deportation was removed as regards sexually immoral 
aliens. Closely connected with this phase of the immi- 
gration statutes is the act prohibiting the importation 
from one state to another of persons for the purpose of 
prostitution. In accordance with an act passed in 1913 
the business of immigration and naturalization was trans- 
ferred to the newly created Department of Labor. 

We have seen that up to 1882 practically all the federal 
acts relating to immigration had to do with the regulation 
of steerage conditions. Until the year 1907 these acts, 
which were encouraging in tendency, were always con- 
sidered as a separate body of legislation from the real im- 
migration laws, which were primarily restrictive in char- 
acter. In the act of that year, however, the control of the 
steerage was included in the immigration law, where it 
logically belonged. There had been one or two important 
pieces of steerage legislation passed previous to this time 
which we have not as yet noticed. 

The last important steerage act which has been noted 
was the act of 1855. The principal law between that date 
and 1907 was the act of 1882. ‘Viewed from the stand- 
point of its predecessors the passenger act of 1882 was an 
excellent measure. Its framers had profited by observing 
the results of the legislative experiments of about sixty- 
two years. This advantage, together with the marvelous 
development and progress in the methods of passenger 
trafic, enabled the lawmakers to draft an intelligent 
and comprehensive bill. By its provisions the safety and 
comfort of emigrants were, theoretically at least, assured. 
No deck less than 6 feet in height on any vessel was allowed 
to be used for passengers. On the main deck and the deck 
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next below too cubic feet of air space was allowed each pas- 
senger, and on the second deck below the main deck 120 
cubic feet was allowed each person. Decks other than the 
three above mentioned were under no circumstances to be 
used for passengers. With the development of shipbuilding, 
however, other decks were added to ships, and this pro- 
vision soon became obsolete. Sufficient berths for all 
passengers were to be provided, the dimensions of each 
berth to be not less than 2 feet in width and 6 feet in 
length, with suitable partitions dividing them. The sexes 
were to be properly separated. The steerage was to be 
amply supplied with fresh air by means of modern approved 
ventilators. Three cooked meals, consisting of wholesome 
food, were to be served regularly each day. Each ship 
was to have a fully equipped modern hospital for the use 
of sick passengers. A competent physician was to be in 
attendance and suitable medicines were to be carried. 
The ship’s master was authorized to enforce such rules and 
regulations as would promote habits of cleanliness and 
good health. Dangerous articles, such as highly explosive 
substances and powerful acids, were forbidden on board.’”? 

The above act remained in force until 1907, when it 
was superseded by Section 42 of the immigration act of 
that year. By this law the cubic air space system of 
the act of 1882 was abandoned in favor of the superficial 
area system of preventing overcrowding. Eighteen clear 
feet of deck space on the main deck or the deck next be- 
low were to be provided for each passenger, and 20 feet 
on the second deck below. If the height between the 
lower passenger deck and the one next above was less than 
7 feet, there must be 30 clear feet of deck space per passen- 
ger. There was also provision for light and ventilation. 

1 Rept. Imm. Com., Steer. Legis., Abs., p. 14. 
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No passengers were to be carried on any other decks than 
those mentioned. 

This act was unsatisfactory, as there was much uncer- 
tainty as to which was the main deck, inasmuch as ships 
with as many as eight decks were carrying immigrants. 
The British law was superior in this respect. It specified 
the lowest passenger deck as the one next below the water 
line. All above this were denominated passenger decks. 
This law required 18 clear superficial feet for each passen- 
ger carried on the lowest passenger deck, and 15 feet 
for each passenger on passenger decks. If the height 
of the lowest passenger deck was less than 7 feet, or it if 
was not properly lighted and ventilated, there must be 
25 feet per passenger, and under similar conditions on 
passenger decks, 18 feet. There must be 5 feet of superfi- 
cial open deck space for each passenger. In reckoning the 
space on the lowest passenger deck and passenger decks 
the space occupied by the baggage of passengers, public 
rooms, lavatories, and bathrooms used exclusively by 
steerage passengers might be counted, provided the actual 
sleeping space was not less than 15 feet on the lowest and 
12 feet on the others. On December 19, 1908, the United 
States passed a law making our steerage provisions corre- 
spond with the British act, except that the last provisions 
are 18 feet and 15 feet respectively in the United States law. 

In the practical application of such a complicated set 
of laws as these it is inevitable that many questions and 
uncertainties should arise. For the guidance of immigra- 
tion officials in the performance of their duties, a long 
list of rules and regulations are prescribed by the Com- 
missioner General. A few of these, which have an im- 
mediate bearing on the admission of aliens must be noted. 
Stowaways were, during this period, considered zpso facto 
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inadmissible, and as a rule were not even examined. Cer- 
tain border ports are specified on the Canadian and Mexican 
borders, and any alien entering at any other port is as- 
sumed to have entered in violation of law. All aliens arriv- 
ing in Canada, destined to the United States, are inspected 
at one of the following ports: Halifax, Nova Scotia; Quebec, 
Montreal, and Point Levi, Quebec; St. John, New Bruns- 
wick; Vancouver and Victoria, British Columbia. The 
United States maintains inspection stations at these points, 
and aliens examined there are given a certificate stating that 
the alien has been inspected and is admissible, accompanied 
by a personal description for purposes of identification. 
Special boards of inquiry are also established in other 
border cities for the examination of aliens, originally destined 
for Canada, but who later desire to be admitted to the 
United States within one year after their arrival in Canada. 
Aliens entering the United States by Mexican border 
ports are, in general, subject to the same inspection as 
if arriving by a seaport. 

Aliens in transit are examined in the same manner as 
if desiring to remain in the United States, and if they are 
found to belong to the debarred classes they are refused 
permission to land. The head tax is charged on their 
account, as for other aliens, but it is refunded to the trans- 
portation company if the latter furnishes satisfactory 
proof that the alien has passed by a continuous journey 
through the territory of the United States, within thirty 
days, such proof to be furnished within sixty days after 
the arrival of the alien. 

Thus was built up the great American selective immi- 
gration law, a law which perhaps has influenced the po- 
tential destinies of a larger number of human individuals, 
both in its immediate application and in its effect upon the 
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statutes of other countries, than any other piece of legisla- 
tion ever enacted. Although the principle underlying it 
was not clearly envisaged in advance by Congress, yet the 
development of the immigration situation, to which the 
law was a reaction, has proceeded along sufficiently definite 
lines so that it is possible to trace certain well-developed 
tendencies in the successive pieces of legislation. 

In the first place, the criteria of admission have steadily 
increased in severity, until by the end of the period the law 
provided for the exclusion of almost every class of applicants 
who might fairly be considered undesirable, with the excep- 
tion of illiterates. Secondly, we may note a tendency to 
concentrate all business connected with the admission of 
aliens into this country or into membership in the nation 
in the hands of a single branch of the federal government, 
and the increasing power and importance of this branch. 
Thirdly, there is manifest an increasing recognition of the 
right of this country to protect itself against unwelcome 
additions to its population, not only by refusing them ad- 
mission, but by expelling them from the country, if their 
subsequent conduct proves them unworthy of retention. 

The next important piece of immigration legislation was 
passed in 1917, and its significance is so great as to justify 
regarding it as the beginning of a new historical period. 


CHAPTER VII 


VOLUME AND RACIAL COMPOSITION OF THE 
IMMIGRATION STREAM 


The fact that the close of the fourth period, bounded by 
legislative landmarks, corresponds exactly with the period of 
the World War is a coincidence. Nevertheless, it gives an 
added distinctness to this period, and separates the fourth 
and fifth periods by much more striking differences than 
would have existed without the War. As has been ob- 
served, the fourth period was marked by features deter- 
mined primarily by the natural development of the immi- 
gration situation, and remaining fairly constant throughout 
the period, though of course the distinctive tendencies 
were accentuated with the passage of time, and presented 
more pronounced evidences at the close than at the be- 
ginning of the period. 

As regards the volume of the immigration current the 
fourth period witnessed a continuation of the same general 
process which had been going on since 1820. The same 
succession of crests and depressions in the great wave 
continued, the only difference being that the apex reached 
a much higher point than ever before. And, as in other 
periods, the great determining factor in the volume of 
immigration was the economic situation in this country. 
Prosperity has always been attended by large immigration, 
hard times by the reverse.! As already remarked, the year 

1This tendency was much more marked after 1850 than before. During the 


first half of the nineteenth century, the causes of emigration had much of the ex- 
pulsive character as contrasted with the attractive. 
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1882 was marked by the largest annual immigration which 
had hitherto been recorded. The next low-water mark 
was reached in the middle nineties, following the depression 
of 1893. As the country recovered from this, immigration 
began to increase again, and rose almost steadily until in 
1907 it reached the highest record which it has ever at- 
tained, a grand total of 1,285,349 immigrants in one year." 
The crisis of that year interrupted the course of affairs, 
and immigration fell off sharply, and has not since com- 
pletely recovered. 

There is one matter connected with the volume of im- 
migration which marks the last few years of the fourth 
period and is of the greatest importance. This is the pro- 
vision for estimating the exact net gain or loss in popula- 
tion each year through immigration movements. Until 
this time the only immigration figures which were con- 
sidered worth while were those of arriving aliens. It was 
tacitly assumed that our immigrant traffic was a wholly 
one-sided one. But gradually people began to realize that 
there was a large counter-current of departing aliens. In 
the Report of the Commissioner General of Immigration 
for 1906 (p. 56) an effort is made to supply as far as possible 
these data for the years 1890 to 1906. But in the absence 
of any legislation requiring shipmasters to furnish lists of 
departing passengers, these figures are admittedly in- 
complete, and no attempt is made to distinguish aliens 
from citizens of the United States. The nearest approach 
that can be made to ascertaining the number of departing 
aliens is to assume that all the passengers other than cabin 
belonged to this class. This is probably not very far from 
the truth, and taking these figures as a guide, we can get 
some idea of how large the outward movement has been at 


1 The figures since 1858 have been for the fiscal year ending June 3o. 
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certain times, particularly during the period of commercial 
depression which marked the middle nineties. Thus in 
1895 while there were 258,536 arrivals of immigrant aliens, 
there were 216,665 departures of the class mentioned, mak- 
ing a total gain of only 41,871; in 1898 the net gain was 
only 98,442 against a total immigration of 229,299. Un- 
fortunately, figures are not available for 1896-1897. The 
importance of this phase of the subject eventually became 
so evident that in the immigration law of 1907 a provision 
was included requiring masters of departing vessels to file 
accurate and detailed lists of their alien passengers, giving 
certain important facts concerning them. Accordingly, 
in the fiscal year 1908 we have for the first time complete 
and accurate data regarding departing aliens. 

In that year another important distinction is made, that 
between immigrant and nonimmigrant aliens on the in- 
ward passage, and emigrant and nonemigrant aliens on the 
outward passage. Immigrant aliens are those whose place 
of last permanent residence was in some foreign country, 
and who are coming here with the intention of residing 
permanently. Nonimmigrant aliens are of two classes: 
those whose place of last permanent residence was the 
United States, but who have been abroad for a short period 
of time, and those whose place of last permanent residence 
was in a foreign country, and who are coming to the United 
States without the intention of residing permanently, in- 
cluding aliens in transit. Departing aliens are classified in 
a corresponding way. Emigrant aliens are those whose 
place of last permanent residence was the United States, 
and who are going abroad with the intention of residing 
there permanently. Nonemigrant aliens are of two classes: 
those whose place of last permanent residence was the 
United States, and who are going abroad for a short visit 
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only, and those whose place of Jast permanent residence was 
abroad, but who have been in the United States for a short 
time, including aliens in transit. In all cases the expressed 
intention of the alien is regarded as final concerning res- 
idence, and an intended future residence of twelve months 
is considered a permanent residence. The recent reports of 
the Commissioner General contain tables almost as detailed 
for departing as for arriving aliens. 

Thus it is now possible to make an exact reckoning of 
the net gain or loss in population each year through immi- 
gration movements. The classes in which we are partic- 
ularly interested are naturally the immigrant and emigrant 
aliens, for they are the only participants in true immigration 
movements, according to our definition. The others are 
merely travelers. Yet they are important and interesting 
travelers, and the modern problems of immigration cannot 
be thoroughly understood without taking some considera- 
tion of them. As for the aliens in transit, they can be 
quickly disposed of. They are counted as nonimmigrant 
aliens on their arrival, and nonemigrant aliens at their de- 
parture, which is supposed to occur within a period of thirty 
days. Thus they cancel, and do not in any important way 
affect the life of the United States. The other class of 
nonimmigrants and nonemigrants is much more important, 
for they include a group of aliens who have attracted con- 
siderable attention of late—the so-called “birds of passage.” 
These are, in the strictest sense, aliens who have chosen the 
United States as their place of permanent residence, but 
who go back to the old country for brief sojourns on certain 
occasions. Ina broader sense, the birds of passage may also — 
be taken to include aliens whose permanent residence is 
abroad, but who come to this country for a brief stay.’ 


1 For a fuller discussion of this class see the discussion of oxises, p. 347. 
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As an illustration of the method of reckoning the gain 
or loss in population, let us take the year 1910. In that 
year there were 1,041,570 immigrant aliens, and 156,467 
nonimmigrant aliens admitted, making a total of 1,198,037. 
There were 202,436 departures of emigrant aliens and 
177,982 of nonemigrant aliens, making a total of 380,418. 
Thus there was a net gain in the year of 817,619 aliens all 
together. But not all of these were permanent residents. 
To get an idea of the actual increase of permanent residents 
we need to add together two classes,—the immigrant aliens, 
who come here for the first time with the intention of 
residing permanently, and those nonimmigrant aliens who 
are such, not because they do not expect to reside here per- 
manently, but because their permanent residence has 
already been established here and who have been abroad 
for a brief period. Of the former class, the immigrant 
aliens, there were 1,041,570; of the second class, non- 
immigrants whose places of last permanent residence and 
of intended future residence were both the United States, 
there were 94,075. This makes a total of 1,135,645 perma- 
nent alien residents who came into the United States in the 
year in question. The actual decrease in permanent 
residents may be computed in a similar way. In the year 
in question there were 202,436 emigrant aliens who de- 
parted, and 89,754 nonemigrant aliens whose places of last 
permanent residence and intended future residence were 
both the United States,—that is, permanent residents of 
this country who left for a brief period only. This makes a 
total of 292,190 permanent residents of this country who 
left it in the year in question. Subtracting this number 
from the total of permanent residents who arrived, we have 
a remainder of 843,455. This represents the actual gain in 
permanent alien residents during the year in question. 
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This figure, in the year in question, happens to come very 
near to the gross gain estimated in the simplest way. But 
it is not necessarily so, and in the year 1908 there was con- 
siderable difference between the two figures. It is not al- 
ways necessary to make this somewhat involved calculation. 
In many cases, the mere comparison of the figures for immi- 
grant and emigrant aliens is sufficient for the purpose. But 
there are many other instances in which accuracy and 
consistency require this exact calculation to be made, and 
it is a decided acquisition to the study of immigration to 
have these data available.1 Thus in the year 1909 the net 
gain in permanent alien residents was 584,513, while in 
1908 it was only 341,075; yet there were more immigrant 
aliens admitted in 1908 than in 1909. 

In respect to the composition of this great current, the 
period in question witnessed a profound and most sig- 
nificant change. We have seen that prior to 1882 prac- 
tically the entire body of immigrants was made up of 
individuals from Germany, the United Kingdom, and the 
Scandinavian countries. From that year on, these have 
steadily decreased in importance, and their places have been 
taken by contingents from Italy, Austria-Hungary, Russia, 
and other south European countries. This change has been 
so pronounced as to lead to a separation of immigrants into 
the “old immigration” and the “new immigration,” a 
distinction which has become familiar to every casual 
student of the subject. The Immigration Commission has 
recently given its official sanction to this classification, and 
in its reports follows this scheme: the old immigration 
includes those from England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland; the new immigration, 


1 As, for instance, in the study of the effects of crises (see pp. 347-361). 
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those from Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, Greece, Italy, 
Montenegro, Poland, Portugal, Roumania, Russia, Servia, 
Spain, Syria, and Turkey. This schedule refers only to 
European countries (with the exception of Syria and 
Turkey, which ethnically belong to Europe), without refer- 
ence to non-European sources. But immigration to the 
United States is as yet almost wholly a European movement, 
so that other countries may be neglected in any general 
consideration. In so far as there are any immigrants from 
non-European sources they would naturally be classed with 
the new immigration. Roughly speaking, the old immi- 
gration came from the north and west of Europe, the new 
immigration comes from the south and east of that con- 
tinent. 

The sweeping nature of this change can be comprehended 
only through the comparison of figures. The immigration 
from the United Kingdom and Germany, which up to 1882 
had made up so nearly all of the total, never again reached 
the same figure, and gradually dwindled, both relatively 
and positively, until in 1907 it amounted to only 11.8 per 
cent of the total immigration for the year. On the other 
hand the currents from Austria-Hungary, Italy, and Russia, 
all of which, as we have seen, began to attain prominence 
approximately in 1882, grew steadily until in the year 1907 
they amounted respectively to 26.3 per cent, 22.2 per cent, 
and 20.1 per cent of the total. Putting them together, 
we have a total for these three countries of 68.6 per cent 
of the total immigration, and adding to them the immi- 
gration from the other countries belonging to the new move- 
ment, we have a total of 81 per cent of the European immi- 
grants admitted to the United States in 1907. In the years 
from 1819 to 1883 the old immigration had furnished about 
gs per cent of the total movement from Europe to the 
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United States. Comparing the two years 1882 and 1907, it 
appears that the old immigration made up 87.1 per cent of 
the total immigration in the first year, and 19 per cent in the 
latter, and the new immigration 12.9 per cent in the former 
and 81 per cent in the latter." 

This is a most radical change, the importance of which 
can hardly be overestimated. The old immigrants, as we 
have before observed, were of a racial stock very closely 
related to the early settlers of the country, and to the 
original type of the American people. Their language was 
the same or similar, and their national traditions wholly 
harmonious. Consequently assimilation was a compar- 
atively simple matter. It was practically a reforming, on 
American soil, of the English race, from the same component 
elements which had gone into it from the beginning in 
England. The new immigration is made up from people of 
a very different racial stock, representing the Slavic and 
Mediterranean branches of the Caucasian race rather than 
the Teutonic. With the difference in race go differences in 
mental characteristics, traditions, and habits of life. Asa 
result, the problem of assimilation in this country has taken 
on a completely different aspect. Moreover, this change is 
a very recent one. It was not until the year 1896 that the 
three currents from Austria-Hungary, Italy, and Russia 
exceeded in volume the contributions of the United King- 
dom, Germany, and Scandinavia. The real dilution of 
the original American stock is a matter of scarcely a genera- 
tion. These facts will become clearer by glancing at the 
following table: 


1 Rept. Imm. Com., Emigration Conditions in Europe, Abs., p. 9. 
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PER CENT OF TOTAL IMMIGRATION COMING FROM 
SPECIFIED COUNTRIES BY DECADES, FROM 1861 
TO 1910 








YEARS 
CouNTRY 
1861-70 | 1871-80 | 1881-90 | 1891-00 | 1901-10 
Austria-Hungary . . O30 hen2. 0 627, 16 24.4 
GermaniEmpire 44 ;.aaV i835 ons 28 14 3.9 
Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia | 0.51 2 SAO 18 23.2 
Russian Empire & Finland] o.2 1.9 4.4 14 18,2 
United Kingdom: 38 
Pongland eee nye 15.6 12 6 4.4 
Ireland Rho) teay TSS 12 IO} Bt 0 





In seeking to determine the causes of this change it will 
be well to note first certain general causes which have under- 
Jain the whole movement, and then to consider the specific 
causes which have operated to stimulate immigration in 
certain of the more important countries. 

Among the general causes may be mentioned first of 
all the great development of transportation during the last 
forty years. As has been previously observed, emigration 
movements are very dependent upon easy and cheap 
transportation facilities. One great reason why there were 
so many more immigrants from the United Kingdom, 
France, Germany, and the Scandinavian countries, during 
the first three quarters of the nineteenth century, was that 
communication between those countries and the United 
States was so much easier than with southeastern Europe. 
The latter part of this century saw the establishment of 
many direct steamship lines from Mediterranean ports to 
the United States, which served to open up this new terri- 
tory. There was also a great improvement in internal 
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transportation in the more backward countries of Europe, 
which completed the lines of access from the United States 
to the more remote interior districts of Europe. 

With the establishment of these new lines of communi- 
cation, it followed inevitably that the transportation 
companies should put forth every effort to attract as much 
business as possible to them. So we find the activities of 
transportation and emigration agents extending farther 
and farther into Europe, with the growth of lines that de- 
manded their services.- The importance of these agents in 
stimulating emigration will be discussed in another con- 
nection. Along with these changes, and incident to the 
beginnings of emigration from some of these new sources, 
there grew up in these countries a better knowledge of the 
United States, its attractions, and the means of getting 
there. This knowledge was very meager and faulty at first, 
and willfully distorted by the agents, but it served to 
awaken the people to the possibilities of emigration, and 
to stimulate them to take the step. This influence was 
abetted by a growing sense of independence and ambition 
on the part of the people of these regions, which made it 
more possible for them to act on their own initiative. They 
could never have emigrated under the conditions of diff- 
culty, uncertainty, and hardship which marked the earlier 
movement, and which the more hardy, adventurous, and 
daring northern races faced without hesitation. 

There are two further causes of this shifting of the 
sources of immigration from northern to southern Europe, 
which are even more significant than the foregoing. The 
first of these is that, with the filling up of the United States, 
and the industrial improvements of northern Europe, the 
economic situation in this country no longer presents the 
same marked advantages over the older nations that it did 
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during most of the nineteenth century. The immigrant 
from England, Ireland, Germany, or Sweden no longer 
finds his lot so much easier here than at home. The United 
States has now its own problems of congestion, pauperism, 
and competition of labor. Consequently it is much less 
worth while for the northern immigrant to come. But as 
compared with the more backward countries of Europe, 
there is still a sufficient margin of advantage in the United 
States to make it well worth while for the peasant to make 
the change. The comparison of the conditions which exist, 
or which he believes to exist, in the United States, with 
those in his own land has still sufficient power to arouse 
those feelings of discontent which are necessary to migra- 
tion. 

The second of these causes is that when the representa- 
tives of more backward countries, representing a lower 
standard of living and of industrial demands, have once 
begun to come, the members of more advanced races cease 
coming. They are unwilling to take up residence in a 
country where they must enter into competition with their 
inferiors, and where all will be classed together by the 
natives. Our immigration started from the most advanced 
nations of Europe. Each inferior reservoir which we have 
successively tapped, and allowed to drain freely into our 
nation, has tended to check the flow from the earlier sources. 
This will continue to be true to the end. Canada recognizes 
this fact frankly, and while making every effort to attract 
immigrants from the United Kingdom and northwestern 
Europe places serious obstacles in the way of immigrants 
from the other half of the continent.! 

In considering the specific causes of the rise of the new 
immigration we will confine our attention primarily to 


1 Rept. Imm. Com., The Immigration Situation in Canada, p. Is. 
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the countries of Austria-Hungary, Italy, and Russia, which 
send us the great bulk of the immigrants, and in which 
conditions are sufficiently representative to give a satis- 
factory idea of the nature of the new movement in general. 
Let us first consider Austria-Hungary. 

The early immigration from Bohemia in the middle 
of the nineteenth century belongs in every way rather to 
the old than to the new immigration, and need not be con- 
sidered here. As for the later immigration from Austria- 
Hungary, it may be said that the underlying, fundamental 
factor was the racial diversity which characterized that 
country. Austria-Hungary was not in any sense a nation, 
but a mixture of diverse and hostile races, held together 
primarily by the outside pressure of Russia, Germany, 
Italy, and Turkey. The attempt to get a clear and definite 
understanding of the racial composition of the empire is 
baffling to one who has not had the opportunity to make 
an exhaustive study of the situation at first hand, and even 
the authorities do not wholly agree as to the racial classifica- 
tion. The following sketch, taken from Professor Com- 
mons,’ will give a sufficient idea of the complicated condi- 
tions which exist. In the territory of Austria-Hungary 
were to be found considerable numbers of five important 
sections of the human family, as follows: 

German. 

Slav: Czechs or Bohemians, Moravians, Slovaks, Poles, 
and Ruthenians in the northern part; Croatians, Servians, 
Dalmatians, and Slovenians in the southern part. 

Magyar. 

Latin: Italians and Roumanians (Latinized Slavs). 

Jewish. 

From such a conglomeration of races it is impossible 

Commons, J. R., op. cit., pp. 79 ff. 
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that political and social entanglements and difficulties 
should not arise. In the words of Miss Balch, ‘‘ Politically, 
the dual monarchy is nothing short of a monstrosity.””! 

In general, the Germans and Magyars were the ruling 
element, and the Slavs were held in subjection. The former 
races constituted the nobility, and owned the land; the 
latter were the peasants and laborers. The management 
of public and private financial affairs had largely been 
monopolized by the Jews, who had been more liberally 
treated here than in any other country of modern Europe. 
Along with this political inequality there had gone a pro- 
nounced economic inequality, and while universal manhood 
suffrage was eventually granted by the emperor, it failed to 
bring about an improvement of the economic conditions, 
which were the great immediate stimulus to emigration. 

One of the greatest blights of Austria-Hungary was the 
system of landlordism, and the antiquated system of land- 
holding and agriculture, which persisted to the end, and 
seriously handicapped the country in competition with 
more advanced nations. These economic disabilities were 
accompanied by various social and political disturbances. 
Taxes were high and fell unequally upon different classes 
of the population, exempting the great landowners from 
their fair share of the burden. The terms of military service 
were severe. The birth rate and death rate were both high, 
and the poverty, ignorance, inequality, and helplessness 
of the people made the overpopulation seem greater than 
it was. The emigration was almost wholly from the peasant 
class, which did not, however, represent the lowest section 
of the population. Below the peasant in the social scale 
were the cottager, the laborer, and the farm servant. 

We thus have, in the case of the old Austria-Hungary, 

1 Balch, Emily G., Our Slavic Fellow-Citizens, p. 29. 
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an interesting combination of economic, political, and 
social causes, all resting upon racial heterogeneity.* 

Turning to Italy, we find somewhat the same combina- 
tion of economic and political causes, without, however, a 
corresponding basis of racial diversity. It is true that the 
population of Italy is divided into two distinct groups, but 
these are also geographically separated, and the result is a 
dual stream of immigration, rather than a single outflow 
due to racial antagonism. ‘The inhabitants of northern 
Italy, the ‘‘north Italians” as they are called, are Teutonic 
in blood and in appearance. Their home is in a relatively 
well-developed manufacturing section, and a large propor- 
tion of the emigrants are skilled artisans, and come from 
the cities. The southern Italians belong to the Mediter- 
ranean branch of the Caucasian race, are shorter in stature 
and more swarthy, and on the whole much inferior in 
intelligence to their northern compatriots. The majority 
of the emigrants are peasants from the great landed estates, 
accustomed to wages about one third of those in the north. 
Naturally the conditions which lead to emigration are 
somewhat different in the north and the south, and it is in 
the latter region that we are particularly interested, for, 
unfortunately from our point of view, the great majority 
of our Italian immigrants belong to the southern branch. 
The distinction between these two groups is so marked 
that for years the immigration authorities of the United 
States have recognized it, and have listed them separately 
in the statistics. In 1910 there were 192,673 south Italian 
immigrants to this country, and only 30,780 north Italians. 
The north Italians go to Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil in 
about the same numbers that the south Italians come to us. 


1For a detailed account of Slavic immigration, the reader is referred to Mis¢ 
Emily G. Balch’s monumental work, Our Slavic Fellow-Citizens. 
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In southern Italy and Sicily the power of the landlord, 
which, as in Austria-Hungary, is one of the great curses 
of Italy, is greatest. The land is divided up into large 
estates held by the nobility, and let out to tenant farmers 
at enormously high rents. As much as $160 per year 
per acre is paid for an orange garden. The leases are short. 
The wages of all classes are very low. An agricultural 
laborer earns from 8 cents to 38 cents per day, an unskilled 
laborer from 25 cents to 50 cents, and a skilled laborer, such 
as a mason or carpenter, from 27 cents to $1.40.! 

It is true that prices are lower than in the United States, 
so that these wages are not so extremely inadequate as 
might at first appear. Nevertheless, the difference between 
prices in this country and in Italy is not nearly so great as 
the difference in wages, so that the wage scale is in fact 
much lower there. Living expenses are seriously increased 
by an exaggerated system of indirect taxes, which are so 
severe in the case of food as to make food alone cost the 
peasants about 85 per cent of their wages. These taxes are 
so arranged as to fall with undue weight upon the poor and 
working classes, forcing them to pay over one half of the 
entire amount of taxes. The amount thus paid, exclusive 
of the tax on wine, amounts to from ro to 20 per cent of 
their wages. Moreover, this is an increasing burden. Since 
1870 the wealth of the country has increased 17 per cent and 
taxes 30 per cent. 

The army and navy are a tremendous drain upon the 
people, in two ways. First, they vastly increase the na- 
tional expenditures. The money spent for this purpose 
amounts to one fourth more of the national income than is 
spent by France or Germany, and nearly three times as 


1Commons, J. R., op. cit., p. 73. For fuller figures see King, B., and Okey, T., 
Italy To-day, p.126. These are pre-war figures, of course. 
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much as by the United States. Secondly, they interfere 
with production, as every able-bodied peasant is required 
to serve in the army for a term of two years. 

Another, and more profound, cause of economic distress 
is found in the rapid increase of population. This is both 
a cause and a result of poverty, and the birth rate is highest 
in the poorest districts. While this high birth rate is ac- 
companied by a high death rate, there is still difference 
enough between the two to bring about an extreme density 
of population, exceeded only by the islands of Great Britain 
and Japan, and the states of Rhode Island and Massachu- 
setts, and the little country of Belgium. In such a densely 
populated country, where both the birth rate and death 
rate are high, we are almost always sure to find economic 
pressure and distress.! 

As a result of the foregoing conditions, the annual emi- 
gration from Italy is very heavy. In addition to the true 
emigration, where there is a permanent change of residence, 
there is a large amount of temporary or periodic migration, 
in which case the individual leaves his home only for a 
short space of time, with the fixed intention of returning. 
Much of this temporary emigration is directed to France 
and Germany, where work is obtainable during the summer 
season. Some of it turns toward North America, and a 
large amount to South America. Many Italians take ad- 
vantage of the difference in seasons, and put in two seasons 
of summer work in each year, one on each side of the 
equator. It is estimated that about one third of the total 
migration from Italy is of this temporary or periodic 
character.’ 

Of the total number of immigrants to the United States 


1Cf. Americans in Process, p. 46. 
2 Bodio, Luigi, “‘Dell’ Emigrazione Italiana,” Nuova Antologia, 183:529. 
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from Russia, somewhat less than one tenth are Russians. 
The balance are Poles, Lithuanians, Finns, Germans, and 
Jews. Agricultural, social, and political conditions in 
Russia are sufficiently well understood to make it no cause 
for wonder that almost any of its common citizens should 
be glad to leave. The Russian peasant before the War was 
said to be the most oppressed in Europe, but he was also 
probably the most ignorant and degraded, and was only 
beginning to learn to emigrate. There is a great reservoir 
there which would furnish us untold millions if the current 
were allowed to get full headway. But actually the great 
stream from Russia was made up principally of other 
races. Of these, we are particularly interested in the Jews, 
partly because they were the most numerous, partly because 
they are a unique and striking people, partly because the 
reasons for their coming are more definite and easily compre- 
hended. 

We have seen that during the Middle Ages the Jews 
were expelled from almost every country of Europe. Almost 
the only region where they were allowed a settlement was 
in Poland, and hence they gathered there in large numbers. 
Under Russian domination this was made the “Pale of 
Settlement” for the Jews, and at the outbreak of the War 
contained about one third of the 11,000,000 people of that 
race in the world. Life in any other part of the Empire was 
made practically impossible for them, and it was far from 
easy there. Among the other restrictions put upon the 
Jews during the Middle Ages was a prohibition of engaging 
in agriculture. But they were allowed to take usury, which 
was forbidden to Christians. The natural result was that 
they were driven almost entirely into trade, and particularly 
into money lending, so that those pursuits which seem to be 
so well adapted to the natural proclivities of the Jews were 
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in a sense thrust upon them. Asa result the Jews in Russia 
were engaged primarily in the two businesses of lending 
money and selling liquor. When the Russian serfs were 
liberated in 1861, and left in a most helpless state without 
either capital or land, the Jews became their merchants, 
middlemen, and usurers. It was perfectly natural that 
the ignorant peasant should come to blame the money 
lender and the saloon keeper for evils which were really 
due to the wretched political, social, and economic organ- 
ization, but of which they seemed to be the immediate 
agents. ‘There is reason to believe that the government 
encouraged this popular antipathy toward an unpopular 
race for the sake of diverting the indignation of the masses 
from itself. Certain it is that the attitude of the govern- 
ment was most hostile to the Jews. In 1881 this antagonism 
culminated in a series of terrible anti-Semitic riots, and then 
began the exodus to America. 

In the next year, 1882, were passed a set of laws, known 
as the May Laws, which, with other subsequent ones of a 
similar nature, made existence for the Jews almost intoler- 
able in the Russian Empire. These laws, inspired largely 
by the Greek Orthodox Church, made it impossible for the 
Jew “to foreclose a mortgage or to lease or purchase land; 
he cannot do business on Sundays or Christian holidays; 
he cannot hold office; he cannot worship or assemble with- 
out police permit; he must serve in the army, but cannot 
become an officer; he is excluded from schools and univer- 
sities; he is fined for conducting manufactures and com- 
merce; he is almost prohibited from the learned profes- 
sions.”’ 1 The press was against them. Here in America we 
heard of only the climaxes of this persecution, but the 


1Commons, J. R., op. cit., p. 92. Cf. Americans in Process, p. 48; Rubinow, 
I. M., “‘The Jews in Russia,” Vale Review, August, 1906, p. 147; Antin, Mary, 
The Promised Land ; Evans-Gordon, The Alien Immigrant, Chs. IV, V. 
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oppression was constant and untiring. Is it any wonder 
that the Jews sought relief in flight? 

It will become evident from time to time that our Jewish 
immigration is in many respects unique, and stands as an 
exception to many of the general principles which one might 
lay down concerning immigration. So in respect to the 
causes of their emigration it is not surprising to find a situa- 
tion somewhat different from other branches of the new 
immigration, or from any other immigration, in fact. The 
Jews have always been a “‘peculiar people,” and religion has 
played a larger part in their history than in the case of 
probably any other modern people. The persecutions to 
which they have been subjected from age to age have had 
religious diversity as their ostensible and obvious, if not 
always their only, motive. And in the modern emigration 
from Russia, while the oppression under which they suffered 
touched almost every phase of their life, and imposed 
numberless economic handicaps, it rested ultimately upon 
religious grounds. Russia was the only modern country 
from which numerous emigrants were driven by actual 
persecution, though it is said that Roumania early in this 
century passed anti-Jewish laws more stringent than those 
of Russia. 

Conditions in Austria-Hungary and Italy, and to a less 
extent in Russia, may be taken as typical of the circum- 
stances which prevail in other countries of southern and 
eastern Europe, and Asia Minor, from which our new immi- 
grants come. In Bulgaria the following four particular 
reasons have been assigned for emigration: 

(1) Bulgaria is distinctively an agricultural country, 
and while a large per cent of the people own their farms, 
the holdings are too small to enable them to make a suffhi- 
cient living, and the methods of cultivation are poor. 
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(2) There is a great dearth of manufacturing industry. 
In 1907 there were only 166 factories of any size, with 6,149 
workers. 

(3) Taxes are very heavy, amounting to one fifth, one 
fourth, or even one third of the earnings of families. 

(4) There is much dissatisfaction with the government 
among the peasants on the grounds of expense, and of the 
very oppressive terms of military service.! 

Summing up the facts regarding the volume and racial 
character of immigration during this period, it appears 
that, as regards the former, the series of waves was con- 
tinued, responding to the economic conditions, but reaching 
a much higher culmination than ever before. As regards the 
latter, there was a most distinct and profound change. The 
main source of the immigrant current shifted away from 
northern and western Europe, to the southern and eastern 
portions of the continent, whose people are by no means so 
closely related in physique or so similar in mental charac- 
teristics to the people of the United States as the immi- 
grants of earlier periods. The causes of this change lie 
primarily in altered conditions in the United States which 
make it less attractive to the residents of the more advanced 
nations of Europe than formerly. In the more backward 
countries the political and economic situation is still so 
inferior to the United States that an ample motive for emi- 
gration exists. All that was needed to start a large move- 
ment was a knowledge of the possibilities across the Atlantic, 
and the means of getting there. Both of these were provided 
within the period in question. 


1Marsh, Benjamin C., Charities, XXI:15, p. 649. 
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THE CAUSES OF IMMIGRATION 


THERE are two things which the student of sociological 
problems—like every other scientist—wishes to know 
about the phenomena which fall within his field. These 
are the causes and the effects. Hitherto we have said a 
good deal about the causes of immigration and very little 
about the effects. In truth, it is much simpler to predicate 
causes of such a movement than effects. The causes lie in 
the past; the effects are largely a matter of the future. It 
is possible to state with a fair degree of certainty what are 
the causes of the modern immigration to the United States. 
The reader will have already formed a general idea from 
the examples of the new immigration which we have given. 

In general the causes of our recent and present immi- 
gration may be divided into two classes, the natural and 
the artificial. Most of what has been said thus far refers 
to the former; the latter has been merely hinted at. An- 
other distinction which is often helpful is that between 
the permanent or predisposing causes, and the temporary 
or immediate causes. It frequently happens that in a given 
country there are conditions of long standing—perhaps 
inherent in the character of the country itself—which 
make life hard and disagreeable for the resident. Yet no 
immigration takes place until some relatively trivial event, 
of a temporary nature, occurs, which serves as the final 
impulse to emigration. To the superficial view this tem- 
porary event appears as the cause of emigration, when in 
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point of fact its weight in the total amount of dissatisfac- 
tions is insignificant.! The natural causes of immigration 
at the present time lie primarily in the superiority of the 
economic conditions in the United States over those in the 
countries from which the immigrants come. Modern im- 
migration is essentially an economic phenomenon. Reli- 
gious and political causes have played the leading part in 
the past, and still enter in as contributory factors in many 
cases. But the one prevailing reason why the immigrant - 
of to-day leaves his native village is that he is dissatisfied 
with his economic lot, as compared with what it might be 
in the new world. The European peasant comes to America 
because he can—or believes he can—secure a greater re- 
turn in material welfare for the amount of labor expended 
in this country than in his home land. This fact is recog- 
nized by practically all careful students of the subject, and 
is frequently emphasized in the report of the Immigration 
Commission. It is worthy of notice, also, that the changes 
which affect the volume of the immigration current, and 
have caused those repeated fluctuations which we have 
observed, are changes in the economic situation in this 
country, rather than in the countries of source. A period 
of good times in this country attracts large numbers of 
immigrants by promising large rewards for labor; an in- 
dustrial depression checks the incoming current, and sends 
away many of those who are here.? This is probably ac- 
counted for by the fact that economic conditions in this 
country are subject to greater oscillations than in European 
countries which are relatively static, rather than dynamic. 


1The instances given by Mrs. Houghton of economic causes of immigration 
are mainly of this temporary nature, though not all trifling. See Houghton, Louise 
S., ‘Syrians in the United States,” Survey, July 1, 1911, p. 482. 

2 With the number now restricted to a much smaller total than would wish to 
come under any circumstances, these fluctuations will probably cease. 
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An example of the opposite condition is furnished by the 
Irish emigration of the middle of the nineteenth century, 
when a great economic disaster in the country of source 
occasioned a large increase in emigration. This relation 
between the economic situation in this country and the 
volume of immigration has been worked out statistically 
by Professor Commons, and is presented in graphic form 
in a table in his book, Races and Immigrants in America 
(opposite page 64). In this table he takes imports as an 
index of the prosperity of the United States and shows how 
closely the curve representing immigration follows the 
curve of imports per capita. If he could have taken account 
of the departing aliens as well, the showing would probably 
have been still more striking. 

The search for the reasons for this economic superior- 
ity of the United States involves an investigation too 
complicated and extensive to be undertaken in the present 
connection. ‘There are two factors, however, which may 
be pointed out, which, at the beginning of our national 
life, gave us an advantage possessed by no other modern 
nation. The first of these was the small ratio between men 
and land, which we have commented on before. The 
territory of the United States was a vast, newly-discovered 
region, with untold natural resources and every advantage 
of climate and configuration, inhabited by a mere handful 
of settlers, at a time when the nations of Europe had long 
since struck a balance between population and land, on the 
customary standard of living. The countries of Europe 
have also profited, it is true, by the opening up of this great 
new world. But their benefit has been transmitted and 
indirect, while the American people have been the direct 
and immediate recipients of this great advantage. The im- 
portance of this factor can hardly be overestimated. 
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The second of these great factors is the character of the 
American people themselves. We have seen that this was 
well formed and distinctive at the time of the Revolution. 
The early settlers of the North American continent were 
in many respects a picked body, taken from the best of the 
populations of Europe. Their descendants were also sub- 
jected to the stern selective processes of the struggle with, 
and conquest of, the wilderness, and the establishment of 
their own economic and political independence. As a 
result, the American people at the beginning of our national 
life had certain qualities both of physical and intellectual 
character,—hardihood, enterprise, daring, mdependence, 
love of freedom, perseverance, etc.,—which set them apart 
from any of their contemporaries. 

It has been the combination of these two factors—a 
unigue people in a rich virgin land—which, more than 
anything else, has accounted for the eminent position 
attained by the American nation in the economic life of 
the world. Many other circumstances have doubtless 
contributed to the result, but they would have been power- 
less to accomplish the end, without these two essential 
prerequisites. With the disappearance of these two dis- 
tinguishing features the United States will begin to lose 
her position of economic superiority. 

The statement made in a previous paragraph, that the 
immigrant comes to America because he can—or believes 
he can—better his economic lot by so doing, suggested 
that great class of causes which we have called the artificial. 
The advantages of the economic life in the United States 
all too frequently exist, not in fact, but in the mind of the 
prospective emigrant. And this belief is equally potent 
in stirring up emigration, whether it is grounded on fact or 
not. There are hosts of immigrants passing through the 
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portals of Ellis Island every year whose venture is based on 
a sad misconception. There are also countless numbers 
who would never have engaged in the undertaking had 
not the idea of doing so been forcibly and persistently in- 
stilled into their minds by some outside agency. In other 
words, a very large part of our recent immigration has not 
been spontaneous and due to natural causes, but artificial 
and stimulated. This stimulation consists in creating the 
desire and determination to migrate, by inducing dissatis- 
faction with existing conditions as compared with what 
the new world has to offer. Its source is in some interested 
person or agency whose motive may, or may not, be selfish. 

There are three principal sources from which this stimula- 
tion or encouragement to immigration emanates—the 
transportation companies, the labor agents, and the pre- 
vious immigrants. The motive of the first two is an eco- 
nomic and wholly selfish one; that of the latter may or 
may not be selfish. 

The carrying of immigrants from Europe to America 
is a very vast and lucrative business. The customary 
charge for steerage passage averages at least $30, and as 
the large immigrant ships carry 2,000 or more steerage 
passengers there is a possibility of receiving as much as 
$60,000 from steerage passengers on a single voyage. It is, 
furthermore, a business which before the days of restriction 
could be almost indefinitely expanded by vigorous pushing. 
A skillful agent could induce almost any number of the 
simple and credulous peasants of a backward European 
country to emigrate, who had scarcely had such an idea 
in their heads before. Consequently it paid the transporta- 
tion companies to have an immense army of such agents, 
continually working over the field, and opening up new 
territory. The motive was not so much rivalry for a given 
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amount of business between the different companies; a 
mutual agreement between different lines or groups of lines, 
dividing up the territory from which they shall draw their 
steerage passengers, practically precluded this.! It was 
rather the possibility of actually creating new business by 
energetic canvassing. 

It is obvious that the activity of these agents may be of 
the most pernicious nature. The welfare of the immigrant, 
or the benefit of either country concerned, are of no concern 
to them. Their sole aim is to get business. So long as the 
immigrant has the wherewithal to pay his passage, it matters 
not to them where he got it, nor are they deterred by any 
doubts as to the fitness of the immigrant for American life, 
or of the probability of his success there. In fact, it is 
claimed that the steamship companies prefer a class of 
immigrants which is likely, eventually, to return to the old 
country, as this creates a traffic going the other way. The 
only checks to their operations are such as are imposed by 
their own scruples, and the possession of too many of these 
does not help a man to qualify for the position of agent. 

The methods used by these agents to encourage emigra- 
tion are most ingenious and insidious. Every possible means 
is used to make the peasant dissatisfied with his present 
lot, and to impress him with the glories and joys of life in 
America. Many, perhaps the majority, of the agents are 
themselves returned immigrants, who give glittering ac- 
counts of their experiences in America, and display gold 
watches, diamond pins, and various other proofs of their 
prosperity. The methods of to-day are not quite so crude 
and bizarre as they used to be. The stories of the richness 
of America and the ease of life there which used to be cur- 
rent were so overdrawn as to undeceive any but the most 

1 Rept. Imm. Com., Steer. Cond., p. 8. 
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ignorant and gullible. Immigrants have left for America 
expecting to be able to pick up unlimited dollars lying loose 
in the streets, and stories are told of steerage passengers who 
threw away the cooking utensils they had brought with 
them, as the vessel neared New York, supposing that they 
could get a new lot for nothing as soon as they landed. A 
better knowledge of actual conditions in America, which now 
prevails in most European countries, has precluded the 
continued circulation of such fictions as these. In fact, 
if there were not real advantages in the United States, 
and many cases of successful emigrants, the agents would 
not be able to operate successfully for an indefinite time. 
But as yet there does exist a sufficient difference between 
conditions in the new world and in the old to give them a 
basis of truth, which they may embellish as occasion de- 
mands. Many of these agents make a practice of advancing 
money to the emigrants to pay for their passage, taking a 
mortgage on their property for an amount far in advance 
of that actuaJly furnished. These debts are met with a 
strange faithfulness by the immigrants, even when they 
have been woefully deceived and cheated. In Greece it is 
asserted that the agents work through the priests, and thus 
largely increase their influence.’ 

Immigration which is inspired by such stimulation as 
this is far from being so desirable as that which is natural 
and spontaneous. It follows no natural laws, and responds 
to no economic demand in this country. It is likely to be 
of injury rather than of benefit to the United States, and 
works untold injustice to the immigrants. It is regarded as 
pernicious by all fair-minded observers, and the United 
States government has made serious efforts to check it. 
This is the purpose of the clause in the immigration law 


‘Caro, L., Auswanderung und Auswanderungs politik in Osterreich, pp. 59-71. 
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limiting the nature of solicitation that may be done by 
transportation lines. The solicitation of immigration is no 
new thing. Hale, in his Letters on Irish Immigration, 
written in 1851-1852, said that competition between the 
different lines of packets and different shipping houses had 
made the means of emigration familiar in the remotest 
corners of Ireland, and that advertising was fully utilized. 
Professor Mayo-Smith in 1892 wrote that the Inman Steam- 
ship Company had 3,500 agents in Europe and an equal 
number in the United States selling prepaid tickets. In 
Switzerland in 1885 there were 400 licensed emigration 
agents.!_ The laws passed since then have forced the agents 
to proceed more cautiously, and conceal their activities. 
They have not put a stop to their operations. 

These emigration agents are by no means all accredited 
representatives of the steamship lines over which they send 
their recruits. There are, to be sure, plenty of official agents 
of the various transportation companies, who are openly 
acknowledged as such. The region around the harbor, in 
many of the Mediterranean seaports, is thronged with 
steamship ticket offices, often flying the American flag, and 
with emigration agencies, and the line between the two is 
frequently very difficult to draw. But the traveling agents, 
or “‘runners,’”’ are often free lances as far as appearances go. 
It is very hard to establish any connection between them 
and any transportation company. Yet all who have in- 
vestigated the subject are convinced that there is a close 
understanding and codperation between the two, even if 
there is no official relation. It is contrary to human nature, 
when so much money is to be made by such canvassing, and 
there are plenty of people ready to do it, that the trans- 
portation companies should neglect the opportunity. On 

1Mayo-Smith, R., Emigration and Immigration, p. 46. 
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this subject the Immigration Commission says, “It does 
not appear that the steamship lines as a rule openly direct 
the operations of these agents, but the existence of the 
propaganda is a matter of common knowledge in the emi- 
grant-furnishing countries, and, it is fair to assume, is 
acquiesced in, if not stimulated, by the steamship lines as 
well.” 2 

The Commissioner General of Immigration is much more 
emphatic in his statements. The report for 1909 contains 
the following passages (p.112): ‘‘The promoter is usually a 
steamship ticket agent, employed on a commission basis, 
or a professional money lender, or a combination of the 


two. ... He is employed by the steamship lines, large 
and small, without scruple, and to the enormous profit of 
such lines. . . . Tosay that the steamship lines are respon- 


sible, directly or indirectly, for this unnatural immigration 
is not the statement of a theory, but of a fact, and of a fact 
that sometimes becomes, indeed, if it is not always, a cry- 
ing shame. ... [Referring to Contract Labor Inspector 
John Gruenberg| He shows quite clearly that all of the 
steamship lines engaged in bringing aliens from Europe to 
this country have persistently and systematically violated 
the law, both in its letter and spirit, by making use of 
every possible means to encourage the peasants of Europe 
to purchase tickets over their lines to this country. They 
have issued circulars and advertisements, and made use of 
extensive correspondence, through their own agents in 
this country and in Europe.”’ 

The law referred to is Section 7 of the Act of 1907, re- 
peating in substance Section 4, Act of 1891 (p.111). The 
ease and persistency with which this provision, carefully 
worded as it is, is violated, furnishes a striking example 


1 Rept. Imm. Com., Brief Statement of Conclusions and Recommendations, p. 17. 
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of the difficulty of passing statutes which shall be capable 
of enforcement, especially in foreign countries, to put a 
stop to practices which are universally conceded to be 
undesirable. 

The second great source of stimulation to emigration 
is the labor agent. His operations are extensive and 
diversified, and always in direct violation of the contract 
labor law. That section of the immigration statutes, 
as previously pointed out, is so sweepingly drawn as to 
make any immigrant, not in the excepted classes, who has 
received the slightest intimation that there is work await- 
ing him in this country, a violator of the law. But the 
economic advantage to employers in this country of im- 
porting European labor under contract to perform services 
in the United States at much Jess than the market rate 
of wages, is so great, that, as in the previous case, human 
nature cannot resist the temptation, provided the chances 
of escaping detection are sufficiently good. And this part 
of the law, like that relating to advertising, is of such a 
nature as to make it susceptible of continued and extensive 
evasion by unscrupulous persons, possessed of such skill 
and craftiness as characterize the typical contract labor 
agent. While there is no way of estimating the extent of 
this practice, there is no doubt that only a very small pro- 
portion of the typical immigration, from the Mediterranean 
countries at least, was innocent of the letter of the law, 
strictly interpreted. This is not to say that they are under 
actual contract to labor, but that their coming has been en- 
couraged by some sort of intimation that there would be 
work awaiting them. 

By an opinion of the Attorney-General, two essential 
points have been laid down in the construction of the con- 
tract labor laws, as follows: 
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‘“(1) That they ‘prohibit any offer or promise of employ- 
ment which is of such a definite character that an acceptance 
thereof would constitute a contract.’ 

‘“(2) That the prohibition to encourage the immigra- 
tion of an alien by a promise of employment is ‘directed 
against a promise which specially designates the particular 
job or work or employment for which the alien’s labor is 
desired aus 

Even under this somewhat liberal interpretation of the 
laws, wholesale violations undoubtedly go on. In the 
words of the Immigration Commission, ‘In this way 
hundreds of immigrants are annually debarred at United 
States ports as contract laborers, while doubtless hundreds 
of thousands more are admitted who have practically de- 
finite assurances as to the place and nature of their em- 
ployment in this country.” 

A fuller description of contract labor in general, and 
of that particular form of it which is known as the padrone 
system, will be given in another connection. The point to 
be emphasized here is that it has operated as one of the 
great causes of our recent immigration, and that it would 
have continued to exert a powerful, and probably increas- 
ing, influence, in spite of all the specific efforts of the leg- 
islators and officials of the United States to check it, had 
not the general conditions been changed by the War and 
the passage of a restrictive law. 

The third source of stimulation to emigration is the 
earlier immigrant himself. He is probably the greatest 
factor of all in induced immigration, and his influence is 
utilized in various ways by both emigration agents and 
labor agents, and made to contribute to the success of 
their efforts. 


1 Rept. Imm. Com., Contract Labor, etc., Abs., p. 12. 
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Every stream of immigration must have its origin in 
some few individuals, who, the first of their region, break 
the ties of home and fatherland, and go to seek their fortune 
in a new and far-away land. Upon their success depends 
the question whether others from the same district shall 
follow in their footsteps. If they fail in their venture, it 
serves as a discouraging factor as respects further emigra- 
tion from that region. But if they succeed, and win a 
position which makes them envied in the eyes of their 
fellow-countrymen, it furnishes a powerful stimulus to 
further emigration. Sooner or later, there will be some 
who succeed from every region, and the example of a few 
successful ones is likely to far outweigh numerous failures. 
Something like this is going on in countless remote districts 
of the south European countries, and has gone on for dec- 
ades in every country which has sent us numbers of im- 
migrants. 

Take a typical example. Some Slav peasant, in a little 
village of Austria-Hungary, of a more ambitious and 
adventurous disposition than most of his fellows, hears 
of the opportunities in America, and being dissatisfied 
with his present lot, decides to try his fortune in the new 
world. His first ‘‘job” is in a mine in some small town 
of Pennsylvania. Accustomed as he is to a low standard 
of living, he is able to save a considerable part of the wages 
which seem munificent to him. From time to time he 
writes letters home, telling of his prosperity. Eventually 
he saves up enough to purchase a little store or saloon. Of 
course there will be a letter telling about that. These 
letters are wonderful documents in the eyes of his friends 
and relatives at home. Correspondence does not flourish 
in these regions, and the receipt of any letter is a matter of 
great importance. The arrival of a message from across 
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the sea creates an impression which it is almost impossible 
for an American to comprehend. The precious missive is 
read aloud in the coffee-houses, and passed from hand to 
hand throughout the village. It may even travel to neigh- 
boring hamlets, and make its impression there. The 
neighbor in America, and his career, become the foremost 
topic of conversation for miles around. 

In time all this has its effect. A small group of the 
original emigrant’s former neighbors resolve to try their 
luck too. The most natural thing, of course, is for them 
to go to the place where their friend is. He helps them 
to find work, tides them over difficulties, and in various 
ways makes their life easier and simpler than his had been. 
Each of these newcomers also writes letters home, which 
go through the same round, and add to the growing knowl- 
edge of America, and the discontent with European life. in 
comparison. Once started, the movement grows with great 
rapidity, and the letters from America increase in geomet- 
rical proportion. Other nuclei start up in other places, re- 
cruits are drawn from more distant villages, and the first 
little trickling stream becomes a swelling tide. 

This is what has come to be known as the chain-letter 
system. Multiplied by hundreds of thousands, the fore- 
going example serves to illustrate the irresistible network 
of communications which is drawing the peasants of Europe 
to every part of the United States. This is recognized by 
all authorities as probably the most powerful single factor 
in stirring up emigration from such countries as Italy 
Austria-Hungary, Greece, Bulgaria, etc. Its effect has 
been graphically described by a Greek writer in the follow- 
ing words: 

«Such a one, from eae a village, sent home so many 
dollars within a year,’ is heard in some village or city, 
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and this news, passed like lightning from village to village 
and from city to city, and magnified from mouth to mouth, 
causes the farmer to forsake his plow, the shepherd to sell 
his sheep, the mechanic to throw away his tools, the small- 
grocer to break up his store, the teacher to forsake his 
rostrum, and all to hasten to provide passage money, so 
that they may embark, if possible, on the first ship for 
America, and gather up the dollars in the streets before 
they are all gone.” ! 

This is a perfectly natural influence, and obviously be- 
yond the power of any legislation to check, even if that 
were desirable. When inspired merely by a friendly in- 
terest in the home neighbors, a desire to keep in touch with 
them, and a little personal vanity, it is probably the most 
harmless of any of the forms of stimulation. When, as all 
too frequently happens, the underlying motive is sinister 
and selfish, it becomes a source of the greatest deceit and 
injustice. 

When the pioneer emigrant returns to his native village, 
after some years of prosperous life in America, his influence 
and importance are unbounded. He becomes in truth the 
“observed of all observers.’ Groups of interested listeners 
and questioners gather round him wherever he goes, and 
hang on his words in breathless awe. His fine, strange 
clothes, his sparkling jewelry and gold watch, his easy, 
worldly manners, all arouse the greatest admiration. He 
has to tell over and over again the story of his career, and 
describe the wonders of that far-away land. If such a one 
is returning to the United States, it takes no urging on his 
part to induce a number of his countrymen to accompany 
him; they are fairly clinging to the skirts of his garments, 
to be taken back. Even if he has come home to remain, 


1 Canoutas, S. G., Greek-A merican Guide, 1909, p. 39 (translated). 
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his constant example is there to inspire the youth of the 
village to follow in his path. So the ‘‘visit home” and the 
“returned immigrant” add their weight to the influence of 
the stream of letters. How universal this condition has 
become is evidenced by the fact that in 1909 only 6.3 per 
cent of all the immigrants admitted to the United States 
were not going to join either relatives or friends, according 
to their statement; in 1910 the percentage was only 4.9. 
In 1912 it rose to 7.5. About six times as many go to join 
relatives as friends. 

Many of the letters from America contain remittances 
from the immigrants to their friends and relatives at home. 
Often these remittances take the form of prepaid tickets,} 
complete from some European center or port to the city 
in America, where the sender is waiting. Then their in- 
fluence is absolutely irresistible. The transportation 
companies make every effort to make the passage as simple 
as possible, and railroad companies in this country make 
special immigrant rates, to be used in connection with such 
tickets. A large part of the induced immigration of the 
present day is also assisted immigration. It is a perfectly 
natural thing that an immigrant in this country should 
wish to be joined by certain of his relatives on the other 
side, and, if he is able, should send them the means to come. 
This has always been done. In the middle of the nineteenth 
century E. E. Hale wrote that a large part of the letters 
from Irish to their friends in this country consisted in 
acknowledgments of remittances, and requests for more. 
The remittances in 1850 are said to have amounted to 
about four and one half million dollars. Prepaid tickets 


were also in use at that date. It is manifestly impossible 


1 These prepaid tickets are commonly orders, to be exchanged by the traveler, 
in Europe, for the actual certificate of transportation. Cf. Rept. N. Y. Com. of 
Imm., pp. 38 ff. 
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to estimate correctly the extent of this business at the 
present time. According to the official reports, in 1910, 
72.5 per cent of the immigrants had paid for their own 
tickets, 26.5 per cent had their tickets paid for by a relative, 
and 1 per cent by some one other than self or relative. 
But this showing rests solely upon the immigrant’s own 
statement, and is undoubtedly an underestimate. The 
suspicion of immigrants whose passage is paid for them, 
which characterizes our law, leads many to practice deceit 
in this matter. For instance, it is almost impossible to. 
believe that all but 5.4 per cent of the Greeks had paid 
their own passage. An examination of the figures shows 
that there is a larger proportion of passages paid by some 
one besides the immigrant among the old immigration than 
among the new. This is explained by the fact that the old 
immigration has more of a family character, and that 
immigrants are sending for wives and children. This can 
be understood only by comparison with the sex and age 
tables.? 

Even when these remittances are not in the form of 
prepaid tickets, nor are even intended to pay passage in 
any way, they exert a powerful influence in stirring up 
immigration, through the tangible evidence which they 
furnish of American possibilities. There could be no 
stronger proof of the success of immigrants in the United 
States than the constant stream of gold which is flowing 
from this country to Europe. 

For the sake of clearness, these different forms of stimu- 
lation have been discussed separately. In practice, they 
overlap and combine in a variety of complicated relations. 
The emigration agent is often himself a returned immi- 
grant; if not, he utilizes all the influences which arise from 


1 See pp. 194-108. 
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the letters, visits, and remittances of actual immigrants 
to further his ends. The letters from America are often 
misleading or spurious, used by labor agents in this country 
to entice others to come. The prepaid ticket is susceptible 
of a wide variety of uses. Assistance to emigrants if often 
furnished, not by well-disposed friends and relatives, but 
by loan-sharks, whose motives are wholly selfish, and 
whose sole aim is to secure usurious rates of interest for 
sums advanced, which are amply protected by mortgages. 

As a result of this complex of motives and forces, Amer- 
ica has become a household word even to the remote cor- 
ners of Europe, and he who wishes, for any reason, to stir 
up emigration from any region finds a fertile field already 
prepared for him. It is amazing to find how much an 
ignorant Greek peasant knows about conditions in America. 
The economic situation is, of course, the prime interest. 
But there is also a good fund of information about social 
and political subjects. There are of course many mis- 
conceptions and errors, but it is evident that the lines of 
communication between the European village and the 
American city are very well established. Similar condi- 
tions prevail in all the immigrant-furnishing countries. 

It is impossible to say to just what extent our present 
immigration ought to be classified as induced. It is proba- 
ble that only a very small part of the total immigration 
is wholly free from stimulation to some degree. Certain 
it is that a very large proportion of it is thoroughly artificial 
and induced. The getting of immigrants is now a thor- 
oughly developed system, planned to serve the needs of 
every form of interest which might profit thereby.! As to 
the quality of such immigration, something has already 
been said. There is evidently nothing about the immi- 

1See Whelpley, Jas. D., The Problem of the I mmigrant, D. 3. 
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grants themselves, or the way in which they are secured, 
that serves as a guarantee of their serviceability or value 
to this country; as to their own prospects, we can do no 
better in closing this chapter than to quote the words of 
the Commissioner General; these operations ‘‘often result 
in placing upon our shores large numbers of aliens who, 
if the facts were only known at the time, are worse than 
destitute, are burdened with obligations to which they 
and all their relatives are parties,—debts secured with 
mortgages on such small holdings as they and their relatives 
possess, and on which usurious interest must be paid. 
Pitiable indeed is their condition, and pitable it must re- 
main unless good fortune accompanies the alien while he 
is struggling to exist and is denying himself the necessaries 
of decent living in order to clear himself of the incubus of 
accumulated debt. If he secures and retains employment 
at fair wages, escapes the wiles of that large class of aliens 
living here who prey upon their ignorant compatriots, and 
retains his health under often adverse circumstances, all 
may terminate well for him and his; if he does not, disaster 
is the result to him and them.” ? 

As already suggested, the activities and processes de- 
scribed in this chapter have been much modified and cur- 
tailed by the emergence of post-War conditions and by the 
passage of a restrictive law by the United States. The 
War greatly intensified the advantages of the United States 
over European countries, while the limitation of the annual 
number of immigrants to a total far below the aggregate 
of those who are not only willing, but eager and clamoring, 
to come, has obviated the necessity of stimulation. The 
aggressive emigrant agent is no longer in demand. Never- 
theless, the actual social forces portrayed in the preceding 


1 Report, 1910, p. 116. 
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pages are permanent, and would spring into action again 
immediately if conditions opened the way. It has there- 
fore seemed worth while to leave the account largely in the 
present tense, if for no other reason than to emphazise the 
urgency of the law which helped to check them. In point 
of fact, the carrying of emigrants is still a large enterprise, 
and transportation agencies are among the most prominent 
and active business houses on the main streets of many 
European cities. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE EFFECTS OF IMMIGRATION. CONDITIONS 
OF EMBARKATION AND TRANSPORTATION 


It was remarked in an earlier paragraph that the effects 
of immigration were largely a matter of the future. This 
may have seemed like too sweeping a statement. Yet it 
will prove true upon consideration. In the case of the old 
immigration there are, to be sure, certain immediate and 
superficial effects which may be postulated with a fair 
degree of certainty. As an example, we may be reasonably 
sure that the old immigration has increased the proportion 
of Irish, German, and Scandinavian blood in the composite 
American people. But as to the ultimate effects of this 
movement upon the social, religious, moral, and economic 
aspects of our national life, we can, at best, hazard only a 
forecast. The reason is that the effects have not transpired 
as yet. 

‘One of the commonest errors of writers on sociologi- 
cal topics is to allow too little time for the action of social 
forces. We are inclined to think that the effects of a 
certain social phenomenon, which we are able to detect 
in our lifetime, are the permanent and final effects. We 
forget that these matters may require many generations to 
work themselves out. No better illustration of this could 
be asked for than that furnished by the case of the negroes 
in the United States. The importation of these people be- 
gan many generations ago. To our ancestors it undoubtedly 
seemed a perfectly natural thing to do, and for centuries it 
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did not occur to anybody to even question its rightfulness 
or its expediency. When objections began to be raised, 
they were feeble and easily put aside. But at last the pres- 
ence of this peculiar class of people in the country involved 
the nation in a terrible and bloody conflict, which worked 
irreparable injury to the American stock by the annihila- 
tion of the flower of southern manhood, and left us a prob- 
lem which is probably the greatest one before the American 
people to-day—one which we have hardly begun to solve. 
There is much of similarity between the case of the negroes 
and that of the modern immigrants. To be sure, the new- 
comers of to-day are for the most part white-skinned, 
instead of colored, which gives a different aspect to the 
matter. Yet in the mind of the average American, the 
modern immigrants are generally regarded as inferior 
peoples—races which he looks down on, and with which 
he does not wish to associate on terms of social equality. 
Like the negroes, they are brought in for economic reasons, 
to do the hard and menial work to which an American does 
not wish to stoop.” ! 

Even in the case of the old immigration, then, the effects 
are largely in the future; in the case of the new immigration 
they are almost wholly so. We have seen that in regard to 
racial stock the new immigration has been predominant for 
scarcely a generation. There are a number of circum- 
stances besides this which make the immigration problem 
practically a new one. Certain of the most important 
factors which condition it, and many of the aspects which 
it presents to the public mind, are new to the men of this 
generation. The verification of this statement is to be 
found in the following pages; in the present connection it 


1 Quoted from the author’s book, Greek Immigration, pp. 236-237. Cf. Cooke- 
Taylor, W., The Modern Factory System, p. 419. 
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must suffice merely to suggest the circumstances in which 
these differences may be looked for. These may be grouped 
under six main heads, as follows: (1) the racial stock of 
the immigrants; (2) the volume of the immigration current; 
(3) the distribution of immigrants in the United States; 
(4) the economic conditions of this country; (5) the native 
birth rate; (6) the quality of the immigrants. 

If the effects of immigration are mainly in the future, 
the discussion of them must be, for the most part, theoret- 
ical. It is a discussion of something which is going to hap- 
pen, or which is likely to happen, not of something that has 
happened. This gives it an element of uncertainty and 
speculation which is not wholly desirable in a scientific 
study. Yet this is the phase of the subject which is by far 
the most interesting and important to the average American 
citizen who wants to know how this great sociological 
phenomenon is going to affect him, and his country, and 
his relatives and friends. His attitude toward the question 
will depend upon what he believes these effects will be. 
If it appears to him that immigration will benefit himself, 
his country, the immigrants, or humanity in general, he will 
favor it; if his belief is to the contrary, his attitude will be 
one of opposition. Since there is no certainty as to what 
the effects will be, the arguments about immigration are 
largely composed of attempts to prove that certain effects 
have transpired, or to demonstrate that they will transpire. 
As a consequence, it comes about that the discussion of the 
effects of immigration practically resolves itself into a 
consideration of the arguments for and against immigra- 
tion, and it will be so treated, for the most part, in the 
following chapters. 

There are three classes of effects of immigration which 
may be clearly distinguished, and which will interest 
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different persons in different degrees. These are the effects 
upon the United States, the effects upon the countries of 
source, and the effects upon the immigrants themselves. 
The second and third of these interest the American citizen 
only as he is open to broad humanitarian considerations; 
the first touches him directly, and may have an intimate 
bearing on his personal and selfish interests and pursuits. 
If a seemingly disproportionate space is given in this volume 
to effects in general, and effects upon the United States in 
particular, it is because this is the vital and imperative part 
of the whole subject to the people of this nation. 

Although the effects of immigration are largely a matter 
of speculation and debate, one step may be taken which will 
help to make the deductions arrived at as reliable as is 
possible under the circumstances. This is a careful in- 
vestigation of the actual conditions which surround immi- 
gration at the present time, and a comparison of them with 
those of the past. Only upon a solid basis of such facts 
can any trustworthy predictions be made as to what may 
be expected to come about in the future. Accordingly, 
in preparation for the discussion of effects, we will attempt 
to get a clear picture of the circumstances which surround 
the immigrant on his journey from the old world to the new; 
of his condition when he arrives; of the character of his life 
and labor in his new home. In general, the plan followed 
will be to take up each set of conditions in turn, and having 
ascertained the facts, to try to determine what bearing 
these seem likely to have upon the final effects of immi- 
gration. This will at times involve a departure from the 
strictly logical method of treatment, but this is unavoidable 
in such a complicated discussion. 

With the sources of our present immigration we are 
already familiar. We have seen how they have shifted 
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from the north and west of Europe to the south and east. 
It has been stated that the movement is essentially a 
European one. This remained emphatically true as long 
as there was no numerical limitation. In 1907, the peak 
year in immigration, 93.3 per cent of all our immigrants 
came from Europe. In 1923 the percentage was 58.9. 
If we exclude Turkey in Asia (which really is a part of 
Europe in the ethnical sense), British North America, Mex- 
ico, and the West Indies, there is very little left of the non- 
European portion. This situation has been due partly to 
the natural causes of emigration which have already been 
discussed and partly by the artificial elimination of Asiatic 
and other eastern immigration, first by the Chinese Ex- 
clusion Acts, and later by the ‘‘geographical delimitation 
clause’? and other enactments which will be discussed later. 
In view of the manifest determination of Congress, backed 
up by the prevailing sentiment of the American people, 
to keep this as far as possible a white man’s country, it is 
not likely that the way will ever be opened to the un- 
predictably vast floods of population which would flow 
out of the east America-ward under present-day condi- 
tions if the gates were once swung open. Up to 1900 there 
were only a comparatively few Japanese in this country. 
Since then, the rising tide of immigration from Japan, 
which threatened to reach large proportions, has been 
checked, partly by ‘‘a series of measures which permits 
the greater part of the administrative problem to rest 
with the Japanese government,’ ! which is avowedly 
opposed to the emigration of its laboring population, partly 
by a presidential order from the White House on March 14, 
1907,” denying admission to Japanese and Korean laborers, 


1 Rept. Imm. Com., Japanese and Other Immigrant Races, etc., Abs., p. 46. 
2 Under authority conferred by Section 1 of the Immigration Law of 1907. 
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who had received passports to go to Canada, Mexico, or 
Hawaii, and were using them to secure admittance to 
continental United States, and finally by the well-known 
clause of the law of 1924, which will receive due attention 
later. A new problem appeared early in this century in the 
Pacific coast states in the form of an East Indian immigra- 
tion. The manifestly undesirable character of this immi- 
gration, however, led the immigration officials in the Pacific 
seaports to apply the law to members of this race with the 
greatest strictness, so that most, if not all, of the Hindu 
laborers applying for admission were debarred on the 
grounds of belief in polygamy, liability to become a public 
charge, or some other provision of the statutes. A similar 
attitude on the part of the Canadian immigration officials 
has been of assistance in stopping at the outset what might 
have grown into a very important current of immigration.1 
This, too, has been more specifically covered by legislative 
measures of the last period. 

Whatever the future may bring forth, then, our immi- 
gration at present springs from European sources.? Every 
country on the continent furnishes its contingent, large or 
small. From the cities, towns, and villages, most of all 
from the rural sections, even to the most remote corners of 
the back districts, they come, inspired with great hopes by 
the emigration agents and the labor contractors, aided by 
friends or relatives or future employers on the other side. 
Homes and property are mortgaged, the labor of their 
bodies—even their very souls—are pledged, to pay their 
passage. Wives, children, and sweethearts are left behind. 


1Millis, H. A., ‘‘East Indian Immigration to British Columbia and the Pacific 
Coast States,” Am. Econ. Rev., Vol. I, No. 1, p. 72. Rept. Comm. Gen. of Imm., 
IQIO, p. 148. 

2For a picturesque description of ‘‘The Beginning of the Trail’’ the reader is 
referred to the first chapter of Professor Steiner’s fascinating book, On the Trail of 
the Immigrant. 
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On foot, on donkey back, in rude carriages and wagons, 
they travel till the nearest railroad station is reached. The 
way is made as easy as possible for them, through the 
agency of interested parties, who profit by their coming. 
The prepaid ticket avoids much confusion and perplexity. 
Friends are awaiting them on the other side. In every 
large group there are almost certain to be some who have 
been over the road before. All the emigrant needs to do is 
to allow himself to be passed along submissively from one 
stage to another—provided he has the money to pay. For 
those who make the way easy must have an ample recom- 
pense. 

As the seacoast and the port of embarkation draw near, 
the groups of emigrants increase in size by constant addi- 
tions. In the important emigration ports they arrive by 
thousands during the busy season. The provisions for 
their entertainment, while awaiting the sailing of the vessel 
upon which they are to embark, differ in different ports. 
In many ports they are required to put up in the cheap 
hotels and lodging houses, which, in such cases, abound 
in the neighborhood of the harbor. In other ports, the 
steamship companies maintain extensive emigrant stations, 
where emigrants are lodged and cared for while awaiting 
transportation. Probably the most elaborate of these is 
the emigrant village of the Hamburg-American Line, at 
Hamburg. This is located on the left bank of the Elbe, 
completely segregated from the city, and is designed to 
receive only immigrants from countries where the standard 
of health is low. It consists of about twenty-five buildings, 
and accommodates sooo persons. Among the buildings 
are a large inspection building, a simple hotel, and a num- 
ber of living pavilions, each consisting of a dormitory, 
living room, baths, etc. There is one large dining hall, 
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with a special section for Jews, for whom also a separate 
kitchen is provided. The religious needs of the emigrants 
are provided for by a synagogue, a Catholic church, and a 
Protestant church.! 

The provision of the United States law, which requires 
an examination and medical inspection at the port of 
embarkation, is observed with different degrees of care in 
different countries and by different lines. It is to the 
advantage of the steamship company to refuse transporta- 
tion to any individuals who are manifestly inadmissible 
to the United States, as their refusal involves their return 
at the expense of the company, and in case of definite 
negligence an additional fine of $200 per passenger and the 
return to the immigrant of his passage money. On the 
other hand, if there is a fair chance that the immigrant may 
succeed in passing the examination, there is a strong temp- 
tation for the steamship company to take him, for the sake 
of his passage money. There is a practice, believed to 
be quite extensive, among the transportation companies, 
of compelling an alien who seems in danger of being de- 
barred, to deposit with the foreign agent from whom he 
purchases his ticket a sum sufficient to cover the cost of 
his return in case he is refused admission. This is in direct 
violation of the United State law, but the difficulty of se- 
curing evidence has prevented the authorities from putting 
an effective stop to the practice.” Large numbers of would- 
be emigrants are nevertheless turned back before embarka- 
tion, as a result of the examination by the steamship 
company. The proportion of those detained in this manner 
to those debarred at the ports of arrival in the United 


1Clapp, Edwin J., The Port of Hamburg, pp. 667-688; Evans-Gordon, of. cit., 
Ch. XITT. 
2 Rept. Com. Gen. of Imm., 1910, p. 118. 
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States is at least four to one.1 Some companies have had 
such a bitter experience in the matter of having their 
passengers refused as to lead them to exercise great caution. 
The Austro-American Company, which carries a large 
share of the Greek traffic, had over 300 emigrants refused 
at the United States port on one of their early voyages, and 
returned to Europe. Since then, they have adopted the 
system of having physicians provided for their forty sub- 
agencies in various parts of Greece, who inspect applicants 
for tickets, and pass upon them before any document is 
issued to them by the agent. If this physician accepts an 
emigrant, he is given a medical certificate, makes a deposit 
toward his ticket, and has space reserved for him on the 
steamer. He is then sent on to the port of embarkation, 
where the final examination takes place.? In this way 
large numbers of inadmissible immigrants are kept from 
leaving their native village, and are spared the expense 
and disappointment of the trip to the port of embarkation. 

The examination at the port of embarkation is differently 
conducted at different seaports. As a rule the medical 
examination is made by a physician employed by the steam- 
ship company, either the ship’s doctor, or a specially en- 
gaged physician. But at some ports the American consul 
chooses the physician, though the steamship company pays 
him. At Naples, Palermo, and Messina, by a special 
arrangement between the two governments, the examina- 
tion is made by officers of the United States Public Health 
and Marine Hospital Service, who examine steerage pas- 
sengers and recommend the rejection of those who are 
likely to be refused admission to the United States. Their 
action is unofficial, but their suggestions are always com- 


1 Rept. Imm. Com., Emig. Cond. in Eur., Abs., p. 37. 
2 Ibid., p. 38. 
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plied with. Under the quarantine law of the United States 
the American consular officers are also required to satisfy 
themselves of the sanitary condition of passengers and 
ships sailing for United States ports. In addition to the 
medical examination, a long list of questions is put to the 
immigrant, in accordance with the requirements of the 
United States law. His answers are recorded on the mani- 
fest, which is later put into the hands of the inspecting 
officer at the port of arrival, who repeats the same questions 
and notes whether the answers tally. Vaccination and the 
disinfection of the passenger’s baggage are important parts 
of the preparation of emigrants for the journey to America. 
The differing degree of care exercised in this examination 
at the different ports is indicated by the fact that the pro- 
portion of immigrants refused at the port of arrival for 
medical causes, to the total number embarked from the 
different ports, varies from 1 to 163 at the Pirzeus and 1 to 
165 at Bremen, 1 to 565 at Antwerp and 1 to 597 at Fiume. 

A large amount of transatlantic traffic passes through 
Germany from neighboring states, and to protect herself 
against having large numbers of foreign emigrants refused 
at her ports, and left in a destitute and helpless condition 
in her territory, Germany has compelled the steamship 
companies to establish control-stations on the German- 
Russian and German-Austrian borders. There are fourteen 
of these stations, thirteen on the frontier, and one near 
Berlin. All emigrants from eastern Europe who are in- 
tending to pass through German territory to ports of em- 
barkation are examined at these stations, and those who 
do not comply with the German law, or who are evidently 
inadmissible to the United States, are turned back. This 
is a wise and humane provision, for the condition of the 
emigrant, who, having spent his all to pay his passage to 
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America, and traveled a long distance to the seaboard, 
finds himself refused at the port of embarkation, is often 
pitiable in the extreme.! 

The governments of most European countries before the 
War did not regard a large emigration with favor, partly 
because of the withdrawal of men from military service, 
partly because of the economic loss resulting from the 
departure of so large a part of the laboring class. Most 
of them exercised some control over emigration, and, in 
particular, endeavored to combat the activities of the 
emigration agents, which, however, they were as powerless 
to check as is the United States. Nevertheless, there was 
practically no effort to prohibit emigration altogether, as 
it was recognized as a natural and irresistible movement. 
Italy exercises the greatest care for the welfare of her immi- 
grants of any European nation. 

Practically all of the immigrants who are crossing for 
the first time, and probably a majority of those who have 
made the trip before, travel in the steerage. The second 
cabin is patronized by the more prosperous of the immi- 
grants who have been in the United States previously, 
and by others who know themselves to be inadmissible, 
and hope in this way to avoid a searching inspection. 
The great bulk of the emigrants, however, having passed 
their preliminary examination, flock up the steerage gang- 
way into the ship which is to convey them to America. 
At the top of the ladder stands a ship’s officer who examines 
their tickets and their certificates of vaccination (some- 
times a little purple mark stamped on the wrist), and in 
certain cases searches them for concealed weapons. They 
are then allowed to proceed to the interior of the ship, and 


1 For a fuller description of the system of medical examination, see the Report 
of the Immigration Commission, Emig. Cond. in Eur., Abs., pp. 35 ff., from which 
many of the above facts are taken. 
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find their way to such berths as suit their fancy, and are 
not already occupied, within the limits of the section of the 
ship assigned to them. Steerages are usually divided into 
three compartments, more or less completely separated 
from each other; one is for men without wives, another for 
women traveling alone, and the third for families. 

Steerages on the transatlantic vessels are divided into 
two main classes, designated by the Immigration Com- 
mission as the old-type or old steerage, and the new-type 
or new steerage. The former class predominates on the 
Mediterranean lines; the latter is found on some of the 
better ships of the north Atlantic service. Some ships are 
equipped with both kinds. The old-type steerage is still 
the typical one, and is found on the majority of vessels 
bringing immigrants to the United States. It is in such a 
steerage that the average immigrant gets his first introduc- 
tion to America—for everything after he leaves the port of 
embarkation is closely indentified with America in his mind. 
It is in this type of steerage that the student of immigration 
is primarily interested. 

Steerages of this type all bear a general resemblance 
to each other, and once seen can never be forgotten. Imag- 
ine a large room, perhaps seven feet in height, extending 
the entire breadth of the ship, and about one third of its 
length. The floor and ceiling are sometimes of iron, but 
more often of wood. Through the center of the room, very 
probably, descends the shaft to the hold. This room is 
filled with a framework of iron pipes, with only sufficient 
space left to serve as aisles or passageways. This frame- 
work is so constructed as to form a series of berths or 
bunks, adjoining each other laterally, and in two tiers 
vertically. The dimensions of these berths are usually 
about six feet by two, with approximately two and one 
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half feet between berths, and about the same space between 
the lower berth and the deck below, and the upper berth and 
the deck above. In each berth a network of strap iron 
serves for the support of a coarse mattress, upon which a 
pillow and a cheap blanket are the only bedding. Often a 
life-preserver takes the place of the pillow. Thus the room 
is filled with a double layer of beds, with only space enough 
between for the passengers to reach them. On some of the 
older ships wooden bunks may still be found. Such a room 
will sometimes accommodate as many as three hundred 
passengers, and is duplicated in other parts of the ship, and 
on the successive decks upon which immigrants are carried. 

In their provisions for steerage passengers most trans- 
portation lines aim to trim as close to the minimum re- 
quirements of the law as possible. The immigrant-carrying 
business is a purely money-making enterprise, and humani- 
tarian considerations have no place in it. The good effects 
which might result from free competition are practically 
eliminated by the agreement dividing territory, which has 
been mentioned above.! There is no other force to compel 
transportation companies to go one whit beyond the legal 
requirements in an effort to make their steerage passengers 
comfortable. 

The open deck space reserved for steerage passengers is 
usually very limited, and situated in the worst part of the 
ship, subject to the most violent motion, to the dirt from the 
stacks and the odors from the hold and galleys. The only 
provisions for eating are frequently shelves or benches along 
the sides or in the passageways of sleeping compartments. 
Some ships have separate rooms, used for dining and rec- 
reation purposes, but these are usually wholly inadequate 
to accommodate all the steerage passengers. Frequently, 


1 See p. 152. 
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too, they are planned without the least regard to cleanliness, 
as when the dining table, upon which the dishes remain set, 
is placed directly below an open grating, through which the 
filth and dirt may fall from the shoes of passers-by. Toilet 
rooms are wholly inadequate in number, are poorly de- 
signed, and often wholly uncared for during most of the 
voyage. The resulting conditions are almost unbelievable. 
Toilets are sometimes placed directly alongside the only 
passages leading to the steerage quarters, so that one must 
pass them, and breathe their horrible stench, every time 
he passes in or out. The law requires separate wash rooms 
for men and women, but this is a distinction which is 
frequently ignored, men and women using the same rooms 
promiscuously. The provisions for washing are wholly 
inadequate. There are only a few taps, and usually the only 
water provided is cold salt water, which must be used for all 
purposes, including the washing of dishes. The law requires 
that hospitals for steerage passengers be provided, but as 
they are not open to seasick passengers, they fail of their 
greatest usefulness. 

The arrangements for feeding steerage passengers differ 
on different vessels, but there are two main systems. In 
the first, each passenger is furnished a cheap set of eating 
utensils at the beginning of the voyage, which remain in his 
possession till the close, and sometimes permanently. At 
meal time the passengers form in line, and pass before 
stewards who have large kettles of food, and serve out the 
rations to each. Passengers may eat at tables if there are 
any and they can find places: otherwise, wherever they can. 
After the meal, they must wash their own dishes, and stow 
them away for future use. Under the second system, the 
women and children receive slightly better attention, being 
given first place at such tables as there are. The most es- 
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sential utensils are placed by stewards, and washed by them 
afterwards. The food is served in large pans, one for each 
table, which are passed along a line of stewards from the 
galley, in the manner of a bucket brigade. This is all the 
table service there is. The men receive even less attention. 
They are divided into groups of six, and each group is given 
two large tin pans, and tin plates, tin cups, and cutlery 
enough for all. Each man takes his turn at going after the 
food, and in caring for the dishes. The men eat wherever 
they can find a place. 

Life under such circumstances must of necessity be 
disgusting and degrading, whatever the character or desires 
of the individual. The only part of the whole ship which the 
steerage passenger has a right to call in any sense his own is 
the few square feet contained in his berth. Here he must 
keep all of his personal belongings. His hand baggage must 
be stored in it, or hung from the pipes above his head. If 
there are eating utensils committed to his keeping, they 
must be concealed in some corner of the bunk when not in 
use. This is the only place to which he may retire in the 
search of even the semblance of privacy. It is the only 
place where he can recline during the daytime, except upon 
the open deck. The berths receive absolutely no attention 
from the stewards from the beginning of the voyage to the 
end. Is it any wonder that they become untidy, mussed, 
and ill smelling? The blankets provided are usually wholly 
inadequate for cold weather, so that passengers are ab- 
solutely compelled to sleep in their day clothing for warmth. 

The ventilation of the steerage is almost always in- 
adequate, growing worse the farther down one goes. The 
congestion is intense, and even if every provision were made 
for cleanliness, the air would inevitably become foul. 
Unfortunately such provision is not made. There are no 
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sick-cans provided for the use of steerage passengers, and 
the vomitings of the seasick are allowed to lie unattended 
to for hours. Sometimes a steward comes around with a 
can of sawdust or sand, but that is of little avail. Add to 
this the odors of bodies not too clean, the reek of food, and 
the awful stench of the toilet rooms, and the atmosphere of 
the steerage becomes such that it is a marvel that human 
flesh can endure it. It is a fact that many of the passengers 
lie in their berths for the greater part of the voyage, in a 
stupor caused by breathing the vitiated air, indifferent to 
everything around them, unless it be to their meals. If one 
attempts to better things by going on deck, and remains 
above for any length of time, he finds it almost impossible 
to go below again. There are practically only two alter- 
natives; either to go below for only a few hours of sleep, 
and spend practically all the time on deck, or to spend all 
the time below. 

Even if the immigrants desired to keep personally clean, 
there is practically no opportunity, owing to the inade- 
quacy of the wash rooms, the absence of towels, soap, etc., 
and the absolute lack of privacy. Only one who was 
trained to make the very most of such facilities could 
maintain his decency under such conditions; the bulk of the 
immigrants lack even the elements of such training. 

The food served to steerage passengers is, according 
to almost all investigators, usually sufficient in quantity, 
and originally of good quality. But in the majority of 
cases it is so poorly cooked and served in such an un- 
appetizing way as to render it most unsatisfactory. An 
average menu reads very well; it is only when one actually 
undertakes to eat the food, as served to the immigrants, 
that the real quality appears. There is usually a canteen, 
or bar, where drinks, candy, fruit, etc., may be secured by 
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those who can pay for them, and stewards sometimes turn 
an extra penny by securing food from the second cabin for 
steerage passengers who make the arrangement with them. 

One of the worst conditions prevailing in the steerage, 
upon which the investigators of the Immigration Com- 
mission lay great stress, is the indecent and immoral 
attitude and conduct of the men, including the crew as well 
as the passengers, toward the women. The stories which are 
told of the constant persecution of immigrant women,— 
unprovided as they are with any means of privacy,—even 
by those whose duty it is to protect them, are almost un- 
believable, but are well substantiated. As one investigator 
wrote, only a set of instantaneous photographs could give 
an adequate idea of the demoralizing attentions to which 
women and girls are subjected, until even the most self- 
respecting of them sometimes weaken under the strain. 
The United States law, of course, aims to prevent these 
abuses, but it is powerless, without better machinery for 
enforcement than is provided. 

All of these conditions are naturally aggravated by 
crowding, and are usually more pronounced on the west- 
ward than on the eastward trip, since the steerage is 
ordinarily more congested coming to the United States. 
It is a marvel that even the ignorant, uncultured, stolid 
peasants of Europe can find life tolerable under such 
conditions. Yet they do, and manage to get some en- 
joyment out of it besides. There are songs and games 
and dances to while away the time. Especially when 
the ship stops at any intermediate port the deck throngs 
with immigrants, men, women, and children, seeking 
recreation in their own way. 

On the whole, the old-type steerage is the poorest possible 
introduction to, and preparation for, American life. It 
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inevitably lowers the standards of decency, even of the 
immigrants, and often breaks down their moral and physical 
stamina. It shatters their bright visions of American life, 
and lands them cynical and embittered. One of the first 
steps In the improvement of the immigration situation 
should be the abolition of the old-type steerage. 

The new-type steerage, which is found on some lines 
carrying immigrants from north Europe, was the result 
of competition for the traffic, which led certain companies 
to improve their facilities. The traffic agreement above 
referred to, by eliminating this competition, has prevented 
the extension of this type of steerage to other lines, and 
other ships. In general, the new-type steerage is a modified 
second cabin, with simpler and plainer accommodations, 
and less attendance. Separate staterooms are provided, 
having from two to eight berths in each; in some cases the 
berths are of the old steerage type. The blankets are ade- 
quate, and towels, mirrors, etc., are provided. On some 
lines the stewards are responsible for the care of the berths 
and staterooms. There are regular dining rooms, properly 
cared for; the food is abundant, and when carefully pre- 
pared, of good quality. Facilities for washing and toilet 
are superior to the old steerage, and greater segregation of 
the sexes is secured. The air is still bad, but not so ab- 
solutely intolerable, and most of the flagrant abuses of the 
old-type steerage are avoided. Old and new steerages are 
sometimes found on the same vessel, in which case the 
latter is known as third class. The difference in price be- 
tween the two does not at all correspond to the wide differ- 
ence in accommodations; in general, the price of steerage 
passage is much nearer to that of second cabin than the 
relative service would seem to warrant. This tends to 
disprove the claim sometimes made that the steamship 
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companies cannot afford to furnish better accommodations 
to steerage passengers without materially raising the price, 
as does the fact that passengers are actually being carried 
in the new-type steerage, with a profit, at a moderate charge. 

Throughout their long journey from their native villages 
to the portals of America, the immigrants are very much at 
the mercy of those into whose hands they have committed 
themselves for transportation. Their treatment differs with 
different companies, but all too often they are handled like 
so many cattle, or even worse, like so many articles of 
inanimate freight.’ 

The Immigration Commission recommend that a law 
be passed requiring United States government officials, 
both men and women, to be placed on all ships carrying 
third class or steerage passengers, at the expense of the 
companies, and that inspectors in the guise of immigrants 
should occasionally be sent across in the steerage. In the 
immigration act of 1917 an attempt was made, as will be 
shown later, to meet this recommendation. Something 
of the sort was certainly very much needed, for previously 
there was no provision, on the part of this government, 
for enforcing the steerage laws, or looking after the wel- 
fare of passengers on the voyage. Ships were subject 
to inspection after they arrived in port, but conditions were 
very different then from what they were in mid-ocean. 
As the ship approached shore, toilet rooms and wash 
rooms were cleaned up, disinfectants were used, and every- 
thing was made to appear more proper and orderly. Evi- 
dence that such supervision and inspection was capable of 
producing beneficial results was afforded by the fact that 
on ships carrying an Italian royal commissioner, conditions 


1 For fuller accounts of the steerage and life therein, see Rept. Imm. Com., Steer- 
age Conditions; Steiner, E. A., On the Trail of the Immigrant; Brandenburg, B., 
Imported Americans, Chs. II, XIV, XV. 
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were very much superior to those on others. An even 
greater force, however, in mitigating the worst extremes 
of the conditions described in this chapter is the great 
decline in the immigrant stream itself, due at first to the 
War and to post-war conditions, and latterly to the re- 
strictive measures of the United States. Immigrants now 
are quite commonly gathered together in groups at central 
points in Europe, and sent off to the ports of embarkation 
in charge of representatives of the steamship companies. 


CHAPTER X 


INSPECTION. SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
OF ARRIVING IMMIGRANTS 


THE immigrant first comes under the official control 
of the United States government when he arrives at the 
port of destination. There are a number of seaports on 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts designated by the Bureau 
as ports of entry for immigrants. Entry at any other 
port is illegal. The facilities for the inspection and care 
of immigrants differ in extent in the different ports with 
the demands placed upon them, but the general line of 
procedure is the same in all. As New York has the most 
elaborate and complete immigrant station in the country 
and receives three quarters or more of all the immigrants, 
it may be taken as typical of the fullest development of 
our inspection system. 

A ship arriving in New York is first subject to exami- 
nation by the quarantine officials. Then the immigrants 
are turned over to the officers of the Immigration Bureau. 
All aliens entering a port of the United States are sub- 
ject to the immigration law, and have to submit to in- 
spection. First or second class passage does not, con- 
trary to a common impression, secure immunity. Cabin 
passengers are given a preliminary inspection by the 
officials on board the vessel, and if they are plainly ad- 
missible, they are allowed to land without further for- 
mality. If there is any question as to their eligibility, 
they are taken to Ellis Island, and subjected to a closer 
examination. While there, they have to put up with the 
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same accommodations as are accorded to steerage pas- 
sengers. During three months of the spring of 1910 twenty- 
five hundred cabin passengers were thus taken over to 
Ellis Island, and the commissioner in charge at that port 
was led to recommend that better facilities be provided for 
this class of immigrants.'. This recommendation was re- 
peated in 1912. 

The steerage passengers are loaded on to barges, rented 
by the steamship companies, and transferred to the im- 
migrant station. This is located on Ellis Island, a group 
of small islands in the harbor, not far from the Statue of 
Liberty. It consists of two main parts, on one of which 
is located the main building, containing offices, sleeping 
rooms, restaurant, inspection rooms, ticket offices, etc.; 
on the other are the hospitals, etc. This temporary dis- 
embarkment does not constitute a legal landing; the im- 
migrants are still nominally on shipboard, and the trans- 
portation companies are responsible for their support until 
they are legally landed. 

After landing on the Island, the immigrants pass through 
a detailed process of examination, during which all the facts 
required by the statutes are ascertained and recorded, as 
far as possible. This examination consists of three main 
parts. The first is the medical examination made by officers 
of the United States Public Health and Marine Hospital 
Service. These inspect the immigrants for all physical 
weaknesses or diseases which make them liable to exclusion. 
The next stage is the examination by an inspector who 
asks the long list of questions required by the law, in order 
to determine whether the alien is, for any nonphysical 
reason, inadmissible. If the immigrant appears to be 
“clearly and beyond a doubt” entitled to admission, he 


1 Rept. Com. Gen. of Imm., 1910, p. 135. 
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passes on to the discharging quarters, where is he turned 
over to the agents of the appropriate transportation com- 
pany, or to a “missionary,” or is set free to take his way 
to the city by the ferry. 

If any alien is not clearly entitled to admission, he must 
appear before a board of special inquiry, which goes into 
his case more deliberately and thoroughly, in order to 
determine whether he is legally admissible. Appeal from 
the decision of these boards, in cases provided for by the 
statutes, may be made either by the alien or by a dissent- 
ing member of the board. Such appeal goes through the 
Commissioner and the Commissioner General of Immigra- 
tion to the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, whose 
decision is final. 

Many aliens must of necessity be detained on the Island, 
either during investigation, or, in case they are excluded, 
while awaiting their return to the country from which they 
came. The feeding of these aliens, along with certain 
other services, is intrusted to “‘privilege holders,” selected 
carefully by government authority. 

The volume of business transacted on Ellis Island 
each year is immense. At the peak of the movement there 
were in all about six hundred and ten officials, including 
ninety-five medical officers and hospital attendants, en- 
gaged in administering the law at this station. The force 
of interpreters was probably the largest in the world, 
gathered under a single roof. At other immigrant stations 
the course of procedure follows the same general lines, 
though the amount of business is very much less." 

This is obviously one of the most difficult and delicate 
of all the branches of government service. Questions 
involving the breaking up of families, the annihilation of 


1 Cf, Brandenburg, B., Imported Americans, Chs. XVII and XVIII. 
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long-cherished plans, and a host of other intimate human 
relations, even of life and death itself, present themselves 
in a steady stream before the inspectors. Every instinct 
of humanity argues on the side of leniency to the ignorant, 
stolid, abused, and deceived immigrant. On the other hand, 
the inspector knows that he is placed as a guardian of the 
safety and welfare of his country. He is charged with the 
execution of an intricate and iron-bound set of laws 
and regulations, into which his personal feelings and in- 
clinations must not be allowed to enter. Any lapse into 
too great leniency is a betrayal of his trust. One who has 
not actually reviewed the cases can have no conception of 
the intricacy of the problems which are constantly brought 
up for decision. 

Is it surprising that the casual and tender-hearted 
visitor who leans over the balcony railing or strolls through 
the passages, blissfully ignorant of the laws and of the 
meaning of the whole procedure, should think that he 
detects instances of brutality and hard-heartedness? To 
him, the immigrants are a crowd of poor but ambitious 
foreigners, who have left all for the sake of sharing in the 
glories of American life, and are now being ruthlessly and 
inconsiderately turned back at the very door by a lot of 
cruel and indifferent officials. He writes a letter to his 
home paper, telling of the “Brutality at Ellis Island.” 
Even worse than these ignorant and sentimental critics 
are those clever and malicious writers who, inspired by the 
transportation companies or other selfish interests, paint 
distorted, misleading, and exaggerated pictures of affairs 
on Ellis Island, and to serve their own ends strive to bring 
into disrepute government officials who are conscientiously 
doing their best to perform a most difficult public duty.! 


1 See an editorial in the New York Evening Journal, May 24, 1911. 
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It would not be safe to say that there never has been 
any brutality on Ellis Island, or that there is none now. 
Investigators of some reputation have given specific in- 
stances.! It would be almost beyond the realm of possi- 
bility that in so large a number of officials, coming in 
daily contact with thousands of immigrants, there should 
be none who were careless, irritable, impatient, or vicious. 
How much of maltreatment there may be depends very 
largely upon the character and competency of the com- 
missioner in charge. The point is, that no one is qualified 
to pass an opinion upon the treatment of immigrants, 
except a thoroughly trained investigator, equipped with a 
full knowledge of the laws and regulations, and an unbiased 
mind. 

One thing in particular which impresses the dilettante 
observer is the haste with which proceedings are con- 
ducted, and the physical force which is frequently em- 
ployed to push an immigrant in one direction, or hold 
him back from another. It must be admitted that both 
of these exist—and they are necessary. During the year 
1907 five thousand was fixed as the maximum number of 
immigrants who could be examined at Ellis Island in one 
day; ? yet during the spring of that year more than fifteen 
thousand immigrants arrived at the port of New York in a 
single day. It is evident that under such conditions haste 
becomes a necessity. 

The work has to be done with the equipment provided, 
and greater hardship may sometimes be caused by delay 
than by haste. As to the physical handling of immi- 
grants, this is necessitated by the need for haste, com- 
bined with the condition of the immigrants. We have 
seen that the conditions of the voyage are not calculated 

’ Brandenburg, of. cit., p. 214. 2 Rept. Com. Gen. of Imm., 1907, p. 77. 
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to land the immigrant in an alert and clear-headed state. 
The bustle, confusion, rush, and size of Ellis Island com- 
plete the work, and leave the average alien in a state 
of stupor and bewilderment. He is in no condition to 
understand or appreciate a carefully worded explanation 
of what he must do, or why he must do it, even if the in- 
spector had time to give it. The one suggestion which 
is immediately comprehensible to him is a pull or a push; 
if this is not administered with actual violence, there is 
no unkindness in it. An amusing illustration of the dazed 
state in which the average immigrant goes through the 
inspection is furnished by a story told by one of the officials 
on the Island. It is related that President Roosevelt 
once visited the Island, in company with other distinguished 
citizens. He wished to observe the effect of a gift of money 
on an immigrant woman, and fearing to be recognized, 
handed a five-dollar gold piece to another member of the 
party, requesting him to hand it to the first woman with 
a child in her arms who passed along the line. It was 
done. The woman took the coin, slipped it into her dress 
and passed on, without even raising her eyes or giving the 
slightest indication that the incident had made any different 
impression on her than any of the regular steps in the in- 
spection. It would be a remarkable man, indeed, who 
could deal with a steady stream of foreigners, stolid and 
unresponsive to begin with and reduced to such a pitch of 
stupor, day after day, without occasionally losing his 
patience. 

The information collected at the port of entry is sufficient, 
when compiled and tabulated, to give a very complete and 
detailed picture of the character of the arriving immigrants, 
in so far as that can be statistically portrayed. The re- 
ports of the Commissioner General contain an elaborate 
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set of tables, which are the principal source of accurate 
information on the subject. In the following pages these 
tables will be summarized, with the intent of bringing out 
the most important facts which condition the immigration 
problem in this country. Data from other reliable sources 
will be added as occasion requires. 

During the period 1820 to 1923 a total of 35,292,506 immi- 
grants have entered the United States. The largest single 
nativity group has been that from the United Kingdom, 
numbering 8,430,777, of whom the most numerous element 
has been the Irish. The German Empire comes next with 
5,568,702, while the next largest of the northwestern peoples 
is Sweden with 1,149,950. The total for northwestern 
Europe is 17,438,616, leaving a slightly larger number for 
all the rest of the world. Of the southern and eastern 
European peoples Italy ranks first with 4,505,133 and 
Austria Hungary runs a close second with 4,199,527. The 
Russian Empire and Finland have 3,332,259. When it is 
considered how recent is the origin of the immigration from 
Italy, Russia, and Austria-Hungary, the significance of 
these figures becomes apparent. The figures for a single 
recent year show very different proportions. Thus in the 
year 1907, 28.2 per cent of the total European immigration 
came from Austria-Hungary, 23.8 per cent from Italy,’ and 
21.6 per cent from the Russian Empire, while only 3.2 per 
cent came from the German Empire, 1.7 per cent from 
Sweden, 2.9 per cent from Ireland, and 4.7 per cent from 
England.2 What the ultimate effect of this sweeping change 
in nationality would have been had the law remained un- 
changed it is impossible to predict. For the present it is 
sufficient to observe that it was one of the factors with 


1 Figures for Italy, unless otherwise specified, include Sicily and Sardinia. 
2 Rept. Imm. Com., Emig. Cond. in Eur., Abs., p. 9. 
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respect to which the fourth period produced an entirely new 
immigration situation. 

In regard to the sex of the immigrants, the males have 
always had the predominance. During the period from 
1820 to 1910, 63.8 per cent of the immigrants were males, 
and 36.2 per cent females.1. This is what might naturally 
be expected. The first emigration from a region is almost 
always an emigration of men. They have the necessary 
hardihood and daring to a greater extent than women, and 
are better fitted by nature for the work of pioneering. After 
the current of emigration becomes well established, women 
are found joining in. Early emigrants send for their 
families, young men send for their sweethearts, and even 
some single women venture to go to a country where there 
are friends and relatives. But in the majority of cases the 
number of males continues to exceed that of females. In 
the long run, there will be a greater proportion of men than 
of women, because of the natural differences of the sexes. 
In this respect, however, there has also been a change in 
recent years. The proportion of males is considerably 
larger among the new immigrants than among the old. In 
the decade 1820-1830, when immigration was still in its 
beginning, there was a large proportion of males, amounting 
to 70 per cent of the total. In the decades of the forties and 
fifties, however, the proportion of males fell to 59.5 per cent 
and 58 per cent, respectively. But in the decade ending 
Ig10, 69.8 per cent of all the immigrants were males. There 
is a general tendency for the proportion of males to rise in a 
year of large immigration, and fall as immigration dimin- 
ishes. This can be traced with a remarkable degree of 
regularity throughout the fourth period. It is well ex- 
emplified in the years just before the War. In the year 

* Rept. Imm. Com., Stat. Rev., Abs., p. 11. 
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1907, when the total immigration reached its highest rec- 
ord, the proportion of males also reached the highest 
point since 1830, 72.4 per cent. After the crisis of that 
year the total immigration fell off decidedly, and in 1908 
the proportion of males was only 64.8 per cent. In the next 
year the percentage of males rose to 69.2, while the total 
immigration decreased slightly, but since the net gain by 
immigration increased in that year,! this is not a serious 
exception to the rule. In rgro the total immigration again 
showed a marked increase, and the percentage of males rose 
to 70.7.2. In 1911 there was another marked decline in im- 
migration and the percentage of males fell to 64.9, while 
a further slight decline in 1912 was accompanied by a fall 
in the percentage of males to 63.2.2. A marked rise in immi- 
gration in 1913 brought the percentage of males up to 67.5, 
while a slight further rise the next year was accompanied by 
a drop in the male percentage to 65.6. This phenomenon 
is undoubtedly accounted for by the fact that the men come 
in more direct response to the economic demands of this 
country than the women, and hence respond to economic 
fluctuations more readily. Many of the female immigrants 
come to join men who have established themselves on a 
footing of fair prosperity in this country, and who are able 
to have them come even in a year of hard times. 

An examination of the sex distribution of some of the 
leading races shows how thoroughly characteristic of the 
new immigration this excess of males is. The following 
table shows the percentages of the two sexes of certain 
chosen races for the eleven-year period 1899 to 1909: 

1See page 132. 


2 Rept. Imm. Com., Stat. Rev., Abs., pp. 9, 10, 11. 
3 Repts. Comr. Gen. of Imm., 1911, 1912. 
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SEX DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS OF SPECIFIED 
RACES, BY PER CENTS, 1899 TO 1909 


PER CENT 
RACE OR PEOPLE 

Male Female 
Bulgarian, Servian, Montenegrin 96.0 4.0 
Croatian and Slovenian. ... . 85.1 14.9 
aed a Sn yy eae deelaa ES til Wiel ie rey yes Wigs 61.7 38.3 
CFETINALE Ue hears ai vel tee tee, eens Lew 59.4 40.6 
Greek A bas pa gn bal aM 905.4 4.6 
TIED re Ware aeeth ERR One el aelrg 56.7 A3.3 
Tesah Bete ren, Web d/ eet igh hyo oe mey 47.2 52.8 
Italian, north LT Oye Re yy PL 78.4 21.6 
Italian, south AA PARE! PPPS Te 78.6 21.4 
EECA AERA ae Wrenn t " vice Wh tot aa ots te oUt 28.9 
MARV ALR eee seh) eel ethene ae a TQ oy hte 
POLS arrreec eh ee tis Weaker | ft. Kee Ann Nahr ot 69.2 30.8 
Ruthenian ERS ON. MEET hE Ait 74.0 260.0 
PCAN AVIAT ear ele Bild Mero tyme * 61.3 38.7 
Slovak sok PUL NAPE yh Re Paani & 70.8 20 ue 


Comparing the entire old immigration for the period 
specified with the entire new immigration (European only), 
we find that of the former 58.5 per cent were male and 41.5 
per cent female; of the latter 73 per cent were male, and 27 
per cent female.! It is evident that the new immigration 
is in no sense an immigration of families, but of men, either 
single men, or married men who have left their wives on the 
other side. This is due in part to the very fact that it is a 
new immigration, partly to the fact that it is, to such a 
large degree, temporary or provisional. An immigrant who 
expects to return to his native land after a few years in 


1 Rept. Imm. Com., Emig. Cond. in Eur., Abs., p. 13. 
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America is more likely to leave his wife behind him than one 
who bids farewell to his old home forever. The typical old 
immigrant, when he has secured his competency, sends for 
his wife to come and join him; the typical new immigrant, 
under the same circumstances, in many cases returns to 
his native land to spend the remainder of his days in the 
enjoyment of his accumulated wealth. The only exception 
to this rule is that furnished by the Hebrews, among whom 
the sexes are nearly equally distributed. This is one of the 
many respects in which they stand apart from the rest of 
the new immigration. The only race in which the female 
immigrants exceed the males is the Irish, and this has been 
the case only within recent years. During the years of the 
great Irish immigration the males predominated. 

The matter of sex is one of the greatest importance to 
the United States. It is one thing to have foreign fami- 
lies coming here to cast in their lots with this nation per- 
manently; it is quite another to have large groups of males 
coming over, either with the expectation of returning 
ultimately to their native land, or of living in this country 
without family connections, for an indefinite number of 
years. Such groups form an unnatural element in our 
population, and alter the problem of assimilation very 
considerably. They are willing to work for a lower wage 
than if they were trying to support families in this country, 
and are not nearly so likely to be brought into touch with 
the molding forces of American life as are foreign family 
groups. Their habits of life, as will appear later,’ are 
abnormal, and tend to result in depreciated morals and 
physique. Many of the most unfortunate conditions 
surrounding the present immigration situation may be 
traced to this great preponderance of males. 


1 See pages 245 ff. 
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The one thing that can be said in favor of this state of 
affairs is that such a group of immigrants furnishes a larger 
number of workers than one more evenly distributed be 
tween the sexes. This is an argument which will appeal to 
many; but to many others, who have the best welfare of the 
country at heart, it will appear wholly madequate to offset 
the serious disadvantages which result from the situation. 
The Immigration Commission expresses its opinion that, 
in the effort to reduce the oversupply of unskilled labor in 
this country by restricting immigration, special discrimina- 
tion should be made against men unaccompanied by wives 
or children.1 | 

In regard to the age of immigrants the most striking 
fact is that the great bulk of them are in the middle age 
groups. In the year 1912 the distribution of the total 
immigration among the different age groups was as follows: 
under fourteen years, 13.6 per cent; fourteen to forty-four 
years, 80.9 per cent; forty-five years and over, 5.5 per cent. 
In the total population of the United States the respective 
percentages in these groups are about 30, 51, and 19. There 
is only a slight difference in this respect between the new 
and the old immigration. Of the total European immi- 
gration for the years 1899 to 1909, the old immigration 
had 12.8 per cent in the first age group, 80.4 per cent 
in the second, and 6.8 per cent in the third; the new 
immigration had 12.2 per cent in the first, 83.5 per cent 
in the second, and 4.3 per cent in the third.” There 
is, however, a very marked difference between the races. 
This will be brought out by the following table, which 
shows the age distribution of certain selected races, for the 
year IgIo: 


1 Rept. Imm. Com., Brief Statement, p. 39. 
2 Ibid., Emig. Cond, in Eur., Abs., p. 14. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS OF SPECIFIED RACES 
AMONG THE AGE GROUPS, BY PER CENTS, 1910 





AGE, PER CENT 
RACE OR PEOPLE 


pcre 14 to 44 Years 45 ‘Oe end 
Croatian and Slovenian . Ate QI.0 Boe 
Germany eee Osh alas T7720 75.0 ras 
CCC A dae iRise xis Shue ibe 2.6 96.0 1.4 
HIGDIEW te ele eeh's uk sre 25.9 67.9 6.2 
Trish Aid son ener eas starts 7.4 88 . 3 Ars 
italian #SOuthi eases meen: 10.4 S35 6.1 
Polish ig Mira) cso, 7.6 89.7 2.7 


Here, again, the Hebrews appear as an exception to 
the general rule as regards the new immigration and, in 
this case, as regards the total immigration. 

The showing in regard to age substantiates the observa- 
tion already made that our later immigration has been 
in no sense an immigration of families. This, too, affects 
the chances for assimilation very considerably. As regards 
the economic efficiency of the immigrants, the age distribu- 
tion, added to the sex distribution, marks them as a selected 
group. When it is further considered that the physically 
and mentally feeble, and those who are unlikely to be able 
to earn their own living are weeded out in the process of 
inspection, it appears that those who look upon the immi- 
grant as nothing more than a source of cheap labor have 
much reason to be pleased with the quality of our immi- 
gration. The productive power of a group of immigrants 
averages very much higher than a corresponding number 
of persons taken from the general population of the race 
from which they come. 
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Herein lies perhaps the greatest and most popular argu- 
ment for immigration. It is claimed that without our 
foreign laboring force it would have been impossible to 
develop the resources of the country so rapidly and com- 
pletely as they have been developed, and that if the supply 
were cut off now, it would seriously cripple the entire in- 
dustry of the country. It is certainly true that under the 
present organization of industry in this country, production 
in many lines depends to a very important degree upon 
foreign labor. How much of truth there is in the deduction 
that without the immigrants this country would be much 
farther back in the industrial race than it is to-day, will be 
considered in another connection.! 

There are many citizens of the United States, however, 
who look upon the immigrant as something more than a 
mere productive machine. To them the proof of his eco- 
nomic efficiency is not sufficient. They wish to know some- 
thing of his adaptability to assimilation into the American 
life, and of his probable contribution to the ethnic type 
of the United States. To such as these, there are a number 
of further conditions which must be considered, and which 
are of at least equal significance in determining the final 
effects of immigration upon this country. 

Prominent among these is the intellectual quality of the 
immigrant. This is naturally a very difficult thing to 
measure, but the inportance of finding some means of 
measuring it grew steadily upon the American people during 
the fourth period, and became even more clearly recognized 
after the War. As far as actual feeble-mindedness is con- 
cerned, the tests are now well established and relatively 
simple, though difficult enough in practice when applied 
to a group of immigrants. But when it comes to grading 


1 See pages 443 ff. 
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the higher levels of intelligence the task becomes extremely 
intricate and delicate. In the search for some practicable 
and common-sense method of gauging intellectual quality— 
long before the modern developments in psychiatry and 
intelligence testing—the idea of a literacy test was hit 
upon by many students. Just when and where this plan 
originated, or by whom it was first proposed, it would be 
very difficult to determine. But there is evidence that it 
had already begun to attain prominence by the year 1890. 
The Joint Congressional Committee on Immigration, which 
held its hearings during that year, evidently had the literacy 
test in mind as a possible practical expedient, and its re- 
port contains testimony in favor of the test from numerous 
witnesses, many of them persons of foreign birth. Senator 
H. C. Lodge came out in favor of it in an article in the 
North American Review for January, 1891. The popular 
sentiment for such a test, and its favor in the minds of 
members of Congress, increased steadily during the fourth 
period. Its actual realization in legislation is associated 
with the transition to the fifth period, and accordingly 
further consideration of this particular measure can well 
be postponed until later. For the present, it will suffice to 
examine the conditions which prevailed with respect to 
literacy among the immigrants of the fourth period. 

Two forms of illiteracy are recognized by the immi- 
gration authorities in the statistics of the fourth period, 
inability to either read or write, and inability to write 
coupled with ability to read. The latter class is a very 
small one, and for all practical purposes those who are 
spoken of as illiterates are those who can neither read nor 
write. For the period of 1899-1909 the average illiteracy 
of all European immigrants fourteen years of age or over 
was 26.6 per cent. There is a marked difference between 
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the old and new immigrants in this respect. Of the former 
class, during the period mentioned, only 2.7 per cent of 
the immigrants fourteen years of age or over was illiterate; 
of the latter class, 35.6 per cent. The same difference is 
brought out by the following table, showing the illiteracy 
of certain specified races: 


PERCENTAGE OF ILLITERACY! OF IMMIGRANTS OF 
THE SPECIFIED RACES, 14 YEARS OF AGE OR OVER, 
FOR THE YEARS 1899 TO 1909 2 


RACE OR PEOPLE PER CENT RACE OR PEOPLE PER CENT 
Scandinavian. . . . 0.4 Grech unt eee Argh abe 27 20 
Englisowe eet. tees ety eer ol ROumanian oes wes ey 34 7 
Trisha ye S27 PolishWaroeer ny ee crenata 
Crermiall amtcgie ata ee ETT Croatian and Slovenian . 36.4 
Sanenortn eee FTES Italian, south . . . 54.2 
Magy Aree ah dn eo TIL A LOLLUCUCSC Rr ame taer el OS 22 
CDIe Wie bier see) i. 257 


Where there is such a marked difference between races 
as is exhibited in the foregoing table, it seems fair to as- 
sume that there is a corresponding difference in the intel- 
lectual condition of the respective peoples—if not in their 
potential capacity, at least in the actual mental equipment 
of the immigrants themselves.’ In fact, the argument was 
developed that it is legitimate to take the degree of illiter- 
acy as a reasonable index of the desirability of a given 
stream of immigration. The validity of this argument, 
and of the various other arguments on the subject, pro 
and con will come up for consideration later. 

This tendency to illiteracy on the part of immigrants 


1 Those who can neither read nor write. 

2 Rept. Imm. Com., Emig. Cond. in Eur., Abs., p. 17. 

2 The per cent of illiteracy in the general population of the United States, ten 
years of age or over, was 10.7 in 1900. By 1920 it had decreased to 6,0. 
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is apparently well overcome in the second generation, for 
among the employees in manufacturing studied by the 
Immigration Commission the percentage of illiteracy was 
lower among the native-born descendants of foreign fathers 
than among the native-born of native fathers.! 

In the year 1910 information was collected for the first 
time in regard to the conjugal condition of immigrants. 
The figures on this point are summarized in the following 
table, which gives the percentages of each sex, in the dif- 
ferent age groups, who are in the different classifications 
as to conjugal condition. 


CONJUGAL CONDITION OF IMMIGRANTS, 1910 


PERCENTAGES 
SEX 14 to 44 YEARS * 45 YEARS AND OVER 


Single |Married | Widowed | Divorced] Single |M arried| Widowed] Divorced 


—— | | | | | | | 





Malewil'55.3 1) 44.12.1005 a SI2 S035 Wa a 
Female.} 57.7 | 39.9 hee a 6.6 | 52.8 | 40.5 O.1 


1 All the immigrants under 14 were single, with the exception of one female. 

@ Less than one tenth of 1 per cent. 

This table furnishes further verification of the fact that 
our present immigration is in no sense an immigration of 
families. More than half of all the immigrants fourteen 
years of age or over, of both sexes, are single. This affects 
the problem of assimilation very deeply. One of the greatest 
forces for Americanization in immigrant families is the 
growing children. Where these are absent, the adults 
have much less contact with assimilating influences. If 
there was a large degree of intermarriage between these 
single immigrants and native Americans, the aspect of the 


1 Rept. Imm. Com., Immigrants in Manufacturing and Mining, Abs., p. 165. 
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case would be very different; but thus far, this is not the 
case. 

Much has been said and written about the absolute 
economic gain to this country through immigration. It 
is pointed out that each year an army of able-bodied 
laborers, in the prime of life, is added to our working force. 
To the expense of their rearing we have contributed noth- 
ing; they come to us as a free gift from the nations of 
Europe. Various efforts have been made to estimate the 
actual cash value of these alien laborers. Professor Mayo- 
Smith enumerates three different ways of attacking the 
problem. The first is by estimating the cost of bringing 
up the immigrant, up to the time of his arrival in the United 
States. The second is by estimating his value as if he were 
a slave. The third is by estimating the amount of wealth 
he will contribute to the community before he dies, minus 
the cost of his maintenance—in other words, his net earn- 
ings. 

The lack of uniformity in the results obtained by dif- 
ferent methods and by different investigators gives weight 
to the opinion that it is, after all, a rather fruitless under- 
taking. To estimate the monetary value of a man seems 
to be, as yet, too much for economic science. 

There is one economic contribution, however, which 
the immigrants make to this country which is capable of 
fairly accurate measurement. This is the amount of money 
which they bring with them when they come. For many 
years immigrants have been compelled to show the amount 
of money in their possession, and this information has been 
recorded, and incorporated in the annual reports. Up to 
1904, immigrants were divided into those showing less than 
$30 and those showing that amount or more. In that year 


1Mayo-Smith, R., Emigration and Immigration, pp. 104 ff. 
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this dividing line was raised to $50. The total amount of. 
money shown is also given. Thus it is possible to estimate 
the average amount of money shown by the immigrants 
of different races, and also to ascertain what proportion of 
them showed above or below the specified amount. Un- 
fortunately for the conclusiveness of the statistics, im- 
migrants very commonly do not show all the money in their 
possession, but only so much as they think is necessary to 
secure their admission. So the total amount of money 
shown does not represent the total amount brought in; 
all that can be positively stated is that at least so much 
was brought in. 

In 1909 the total amount of money shown was $17,331,- 
828; in 1910, $28,197,745; in 1911, $29,411,488; and in 
1912, $30,353,721. The average per capita showings of 
the European immigrants for the period 1905 to 1909 was 
as follows:! 


AVERAGE PER CAPITA 








CLass Based on Total | Based on Total 
Coming Showing 
Oldiimmisration §fece ns) Jee $39.90 $55.20 
New immipra tions eee 15.83 20.99 
Total Ath hy es yea VN Son A $22.47 $30.14 


Those not showing money were for the most part chil- 
dren and other dependents. This shows how baseless is 
the impression, quite prevalent among Americans and 
aliens alike, that a certain specified amount of money is 
necessary to secure admission to this country. Thirty 
dollars or fifty dollars are the amounts commonly men- 


1 Rept. Imm. Com., Emig. Cond. in Eur., Abs., p. 20. 
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tioned. But since the average based on the total number 
showing money is barely over thirty dollars, it is plain 
that there must be a large number showing less than thirty 
dollars. In fact, some races, as, for instance, the Polish, 
Lithuanians, and south Italians, have an average of from 
twenty to twenty-five dollars for all showing money. There 
is no monetary requirement for admission to the United 
States. While the possession of a certain amount of money 
is considered to add to the probability of an immigrant 
being able to support himself without becoming a public 
charge, a sturdy Jaborer with ten dollars in his pocket is 
more likely to secure admission than a decrepit old man 
with a good-sized bank account. 

Against these large amounts of money brought in by 
immigrants, which represent a net gain to the total wealth 
of the country, must be set off the enormous amounts of 
money annually sent abroad by alien residents of the 
United States. Various efforts have been made to esti- 
mate these sums. The best is probably that of the Immi- 
gration Commission which sets the figure at a total of 
$275,000,000 for the year 1907, which was a prosperous 
year.! 

The following table gives the distribution of immigrants 
among the different classes of occupations. 


OCCUPATION OF EUROPEAN IMMIGRANTS FOR THE 
YEARS 1898 TO 1909, PERCENTAGES ? 


OccUPATION PER CENT OccuPATION PER CENT 
Hroressionargece te. <tr LO Common laborers . . 27.8 
Skillediiaborers: ~y (7. .015"2 Servants POET AP TO°S 
Hasmlaborers gern) ae T5497 Miscellaneous . . . 2.1 
Harmersite: mentaces): 4% ls 0 No occupation® . . . 26.4 


1 Rept. Imm. Com., Immigrant Banks, p. 69. 
2 Ibid., Emig. Cond. in Eur., Abs., p. 15. 
8 Including women and children. 
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These figures are taken from the statements of the im- 
migrants themselves, and represent, in so far as they are cor- 
rect, the economic position of the immigrant in the country 
from which he came. They are not a reliable indication of 
the occupation into which he goes in this country. 

It is evident that the great majority of the immigrants 
belong in general to the unskilled labor class. This is the 
class of labor for which there is a special demand in this 
country, and for which the immigrants are desired. At 
the same time, as Professor Commons has pointed out,} 
there is also a considerable demand for skilled artisans in 
this country, as the peculiar conditions of American in- 
dustry prevent the training of a sufficient number of all- 
round mechanics at home. This demand is also met from 
European sources. There is a great difference in this 
respect between the different races.” For instance, 29.8 
per cent of the English immigrants were skilled laborers, 
37.9 per cent of the Scotch, and 35.2 per cent of the Welsh, 
while only 4.7 per cent of the Croatians, and Slovenians, 
2.7 per cent of the Roumanians, 1.8 per cent of the Ruthe- 
nians, and 3.5 per cent of the Slovaks belonged to that class, 
during the period mentioned. The highest proportion of 
professional is shown by the French, with 6.2 per cent. 
In general, the old immigration has a larger proportion 
in the professional and skilled groups than the new, and 
this difference would be much more marked if the Hebrews 
were excepted, as they again furnish a marked exception 
to the general rule of the new immigration, with 36.7 per 
cent in the skilled labor group. 

Thus far, the facts which have been brought out all 


have to do with the condition of the immigrants upon 
1 Races and Immigrants in America, pp. 124-125. 


2 For detailed figures of occupation by races see Rept. Imm. Com., Stat. Rev., 
Abs., pp. 52, 53. 
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their arrival. They furnish a sort of a composite picture 
of the raw material. This is about as far as the regular 
statistics go. After the immigrants have left the port 
of arrival, the Bureau furnishes practically no informa- 
tion about them until they leave the country again, ex- 
cept an occasional special report, and, in recent years, 
figures concerning naturalization. This is typical of the 
general attitude which characterized the entire immigra- 
tion system and legislation before the War, and rested on 
the assumption that if sufficient care is exercised in the 
selection of immigrants, all will thenceforth be well, and 
no attention need be paid to them after they are in the 
country. The final piece of information furnished in the 
reports is the alleged destination of the immigrants. This 
is of course somewhat uncertain, but in so far as it is con- 
clusive it furnishes a preliminary clue to the distribution 
of our alien residents throughout the country. 

The significance of the figures regarding destination, 
or intended future residence, may best be brought out 
by showing the percentages destined to the different 
territorial divisions of the United States. In 1g10 these 
were as follows: 


PER CENT OF TOTAL IMMIGRATION DESTINED TO EACH 
OF THE SPECIFIED DIVISIONS, 1910 





DIvISION PER CENT 
NorthaA tlantic..')" PAW wehbe otal! Bop Rel Weber rire: Man | Gang 
South Atlantic Rann nC hee Ua ulbs dint Meine Ma. oe 
North Central. Scaet hp Maines mh a! Veena dee Bo Dia L 
POULULCLCTILTALS ictvin Came PME te DOO \ Ua ie Ue AN Mahe ni 
WV CSCETIL Miia: Ane Sum ras aa kal a ae OT 
PLO CATH Oih ip i. Pinas wens ii, Site one aa GO: 23 U2 


1 Balance to Alaska, Hawaii, Philippine Islands, and Porto Rico. 
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The fact that in a typical year 88.4 per cent of the total 
immigration gave their intended future residence as the 
North Atlantic or North Central divisions, introduces us 
to some of the peculiarities of the distribution of immi- 
grants in the United States, which will be further considered 
later. 

Before closing our consideration of arriving immigrants 
it will be well to glance briefly at those who arrive, but 
are not admitted—in other words, the debarred. We 
have seen that the law has grown more and more stringent 
in its conditions for admission, and each new statute has 
tended to raise the standard. These laws have had a 
powerful influence in improving the character of the ap- 
plicants for admission, and with the codperation of the 
transportation companies have operated to check the 
emigration of the manifestly undesirable to an ever-greater 
extent. Yet there are every year considerable numbers 
of would-be immigrants who have to be turned back at 
the portals of the United States. The lot of these un- 
fortunates is undeniably a hard one, and they are the 
objects of much well-deserved sympathy. Everything 
possible ought to be done to limit the number of inad- 
missible aliens who are allowed to present themselves at 
the immigrant stations of this country. The farther back 
on the road they can be stopped, the better will the interests 
of humanity be served. At the same time, pity for the 
rejected alien ought not to be allowed to express itself in 
unreasonable and unwarranted attacks upon our system 
of admission, and the officials who administer it, as is some- 
times done.! 

The statistics of debarments may be indicative of the 


1See Brandenburg, B., ““The Tragedy of the Rejected Immigrant,” Outlook, 
Oct. 13, 1906. 
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character of the applicants, of the stringency of the laws 
and the faithfulness of their enforcement, or of the care 
of the transportation companies in prosecuting their ex- 
amination on the other side. It is impossible to tell from 
the figures themselves which of these factors account for 
the different fluctuations. It is undoubtedly true that 
there has been, in general, a steady improvement in the 
care with which immigrants are selected. If, next year, 
a stream of immigrants of the same general character 
as prevailed forty years ago should present themselves 
at our gates, the proportion of refusals would soar tremen- 
dously. The following table gives the proportion of de- 
barments to admissions from 1892 to 1914. 


PROPORTION OF ALIENS DEBARRED, EXPRESSED IN 
PERCENTAGES OF IMMIGRANTS ADMITTED, 1892- 
1914 





YEAR 1892 | 1893 | 1894 | 1895 | 1896 | 1897 | 1898 | 1899 


— = | | ————______. | — _____  _ | | | | —__ —_. 


el Ceucn ne 037 2A PAO Tn O4 .62 TOM MLE G2 iti 2 2 


ee | ae | ee | ee | er ee | ee ee we | ee ee | ere 


wee | eee | eae ee | ee | ee | ee | oe es | eee 


Per cent .| .95 72 n7ORIEL.O2 FOOa NL LS) pte tc lereO2 


ene cece | oe cee eee | a ee eee | ee | He ee ee ee | ere res | + ee ee | ee ee ee 


YEAR 1908 | 1909 | 1910;| 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 


ee | a ee | ree | ee ee | ee ee | | | — ee 


Percents al iS) 1,008 s2atcaiezesae et. O2)) 1.67) | 2093 


In the years 1892 to 1914, 222,111 aliens were refused 
admission to the United States. Of these, 55 per cent 
were debarred on the grounds of pauperism or likeli- 
hood of becoming a public charge, 14.7 per cent were af- 
flicted with loathsome or dangerous contagious diseases, 
and 11.6 per cent were contract laborers. These three 
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leading causes account for 81.3 per cent of all the debar- 
ments. The other classes of debarred aliens specified in 
the reports are as follows: idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded, 
epileptics, insane, tuberculosis (non-contagious), profes- 
sional beggars, mental or physical defects likely to af- 
fect ability to earn a living, accompanying aliens, under 
sixteen years of age unaccompanied by parent, assisted 
aliens, criminals, polygamists, anarchists, prostitutes, etc., 
aliens who procure prostitutes, etc., under passport pro- 
vision, Section 1, under provisions Chinese exclusion act, 
supported by proceeds of prostitution. 

There has been a change in the relative importance of 
the three leading causes of debarment since 1892. In that 
year almost all the debarred aliens were paupers or likely 
to become a public charge or contract laborers. The first 
of these classes has held its own down to the present, and 
still stands far in advance of any other cause as regards 
the number refused. The contract labor class has declined 
in relative importance. Loathsome and dangerous con- 
tagious diseases were comparatively unimportant until 
1898, when they sprang into prominence, and have since 
outstripped contract laborers. This was due to the classi- 
fication, in 1897, of trachoma as a dangerous contagious 
disease. It has since led the list of diseases by a large 
margin. In 1910 there were 2,618 cases of trachoma out 
of a total of 3,123 loathsome or dangerous contagious 
diseases. Favus comes next with 111 cases, tuberculosis 
next with 90, and others 304. The proportions were about 
the same in 1908 and 1909. In 1912 the proportion of 
trachoma was even greater. 

Trachoma is the disease popularly known as granular 
lids. It attacks the conjunctiva, or mucous lining of the 
lids, setting up inflammation. It affects the cornea, form- 
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ing ulcers, and may result in partial or total opacity, 
which may be permanent or temporary. The determina- 
tion of cases of true trachoma appears to be a matter of 
some difficulty; the examiners on Ellis Island are “‘in- 
structed to regard as trachoma any case wherein the con- 
junctiva presents firm, well-marked granulations which 
do not have a tendency to disappear when the case is placed 
in hygienic surroundings a few days, or does not yield 
rapidly to ordinary treatment, even though there be no 
evidence of active inflammation at the time of the examina- 
tion, nor appreciable discharge, nor as yet any signs of 
degenerative or destructive processes.’’! The necessity 
for great caution in this matter is increased by the fact that 
it is possible by medical treatment to remove the outward 
symptoms of trachoma so as to make it very difficult of 
detection, though there is no real cure, and the disease 
will return later. Many immigrants who are suffering 
from this malady take treatment of this sort before emi- 
grating. It is stated that in London there are institutions 
which make a business of preparing immigrants for ad- 
mission.” Statements emanating from medical sources have 
recently appeared in the newspapers to the effect that 
trachoma is not so contagious or dangerous as has been 
supposed, but they appear to lack substantiation. 

Favus is another name for the disease known as ring 
worm. It is a vegetable parasite which attacks the hair, 
causing it to become dry, brittle, dull, and easily pulled 
out. Favus is also susceptible to temporary “cures.” 

On the whole, the new immigration is more subject to 
debarment than the old, particularly for the cause of 


1Stoner, Dr. George W., Immigration—The Medical Treatment of Immigrants, 
etc., p. 10. 

2 There is also a flourishing business of this sort in Liverpool, Marseilles, etc., 
Rept. Commissioner General of Immigration, 1905, pp. 50 ff. 
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trachoma. This is a disease to which the races of south- 
eastern Europe and Asia Minor are especially liable. A 
large part of the Syrians have it. In 1910 more than 3 
per cent of all the Syrians who presented themselves for 
admission were refused for this cause alone. Inability for 
self-support is also much more common among the new 
than the old. 

Reviewing this survey of the arriving immigrants, partic- 
ularly as they presented themselves during the fourth 
period, we find that as respects age and sex they were a body 
of persons remarkably well qualified for productive labor. 
The predominating races were those of southern and eastern 
Europe, which are of a decidedly different stock from the 
original settlers of this country. There was a large per- 
centage of illiteracy. The statistics of conjugal condition, 
combined with those of sex and age, show that our recent 
immigration is in no sense an immigration of families. The 
great majority of the immigrants belong to the unskilled or 
common labor class, or else have no occupation. The bulk 
of the immigrants are destined to the North Atlantic and 
North Central divisions of the United States. The immi- 
grants are a selected body, as far as this can be accomplished 
by a strict examination under the law. In spite of the care 
exercised by transportation companies on the other side, 
a considerable number of aliens are debarred each year, 
mainly for the causes of disease, inability for self-support, 
or labor contracts. In almost all of these respects the old 
immigration differs to a greater or less extent from the new, 
with the exception of the Hebrews, who stand apart from 
the rest of the new immigration in a number of important 
particulars. 


CHAPTER XI 


CONDITIONS OF IMMIGRANTS IN THE UNITED 


STATES. EFFECTS ON POPULATION. DISTRIBU- 
TION 


The student who turns to the investigation of immigra- 
tion conditions within the United States at once finds him- 
self hindered by a serious lack of material. As has been 
stated above, the Immigration Bureau furnishes practically 
no data concerning our alien residents after it bids them 
farewell at the immigration station. The Census Bureau 
furnishes certain valuable data, and the Immigration Com- 
mission collected a vast amount of useful information. 
Frequent articles appear in the periodicals, and there is 
now a large number of books touching on the subject. But 
there is a great need for more concrete, exhaustive, and 
sympathetic studies of single racial groups of immigrants, 
such as has been made by Miss Emily G. Balch in regard to 
the Slavs. There ought also to be more conscientious 
studies of different phases of immigrant life in this country— 
what might be called transverse sections of the problem, 
as the other studies are longitudinal sections. A number of 
valuable studies of the latter sort were made by the Immi- 
gration Commission in its reports upon immigrants in 
industries, immigrants in cities, immigrants as charity 
seekers, etc. Other topics which might well be considered 
in a similar manner will be suggested by the following sub- 
jects: housing conditions among immigrants, the food of 
immigrants, the problem of assimilation, family life of the 
immigrants, religious life of the immigrants, etc. Until 
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more work of this sort has been done most general conclu- 
sions must be admittedly tentative and subject to revision. 
Nevertheless, knowledge grows from the general to the 
particular, as well as in the reverse order, and it will not be 
without profit to review the data which are already at hand, 
and establish as many conclusions with a fair degree of 
certainty as may be possible. 

At the time of the census of 1900 the population of the 
United States numbered 76,303,387. Of these 10,460,085 
were foreign-born. In 1910 out of a total population of 
91,972,266 there were 13,515,886 foreign-born, and in 1920 
out of a total of 105,710,620 there were 13,920,692 foreign- 
born. Out of about forty-five different groups, designated 
by the country of origin, the following are the most im- 
portant: 


FOREIGN-BORN POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
WHOSE BIRTHPLACE WAS IN THE COUNTRY 


SPECIFIED 
IQ0o0 I9QI10 IQ20 2 

BIRTHPLACE NUMBER NUMBER NUMBER 
Austria. IS PC ROI 276,702 1,174,073 2,021,926 
Canada (English or other) 787,708 810,554 817,139 
Canada (French) 305,427 385,083 307,786 
England . ; . 843,491 877,719 813,853 
Germany . 2,669,164 2,501,333 1,869,507 
Ireland . 1,619,469 153527251 1,037,234 
Italy 484,703 1,343,125 1,610,113 
Norway . . 338,426 403,877 363,863 
Poland (all) 383,595 ; 1,139,979 
Russia 424,372 1,602,782 1,400,495 
Sweden 574,025 665,207 625,585 


1 Distributed under Austria, Germany, and Russia. 


2 The figures for 1920 represent an approximate distribution of the population of 
that year on the basis of the national boundaries of 1910, 14th Census of U. S., 


Vol. II, pp. 688 and 693. 
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When we remember the remarkable homogeneity of the 
inhabitants of the United States at the time of the Revolu- 
tion, we seem justified in saying that one conclusion, at 
least, is established beyond any doubt, viz. that immigra- 
tion to the United States since 1820 has resulted in a decided 
mixture of racial stock. For good or ill, the racial unity of 
the American people has been much diminished. 

There is another conclusion which might be drawn from 
the above figures, and which is in fact assumed by many 
writers, and in most popular discussions of the subject, 
which is not so well supported by facts. This is, that these 
foreign-born residents of the country, amounting to one 
seventh of the total, constitute a net addition to the popula- 
tion; in other words, that immigration has increased the 
total population of the country by an amount approximately 
equal to the number of immigrants, allowing, of course, for 
removals and deaths. 

At first glance this may seem almost a self-evident prop- 
osition. That it is not, however, is evidenced by the 
strikingly large number of the deeper thinkers on the sub- 
ject who hold the opposite view. Of these, the best known 
in this connection is General Francis A. Walker. In his 
discussion of this problem he says: “Space would not serve 
for a full statistical demonstration of the proposition that 
immigration, during the period from 1830 to 1860 instead 
of constituting a net reénforcement to the population, 
simply resulted in a replacement of native by foreign 
elements; but I believe it would be practicable to prove this 
to the satisfaction of every fair-minded man.” ! Mr. Pres- 
cott F. Hall, who quotes this passage, holds firmly to the 
same opinion himself, and cites a number of other writers 


1 Quoted by Prescott F. Hall, Immigration, p. 107. See also Walker, F. A., ‘“‘The 
Restriction of Immigration,” Atlantic Monthly, 77:822. 
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who are more or less positive in their statements of the 
causal relation between immigration and the diminishing 
native birth rate. Mr. F. A. Bushee, whose authority on 
matters of population is well recognized, says, “The 
multiplication of foreign peoples has seriously checked the 
growth of the old American stock.” 1 Mr. Robert Hunter 
Is a pronounced advocate of this view, and says, “The im- 
migrants are not additional inhabitants. Their coming 
displaces the native stock.” 2 Professor John R. Commons 
supports this position throughout his discussions of the 
subject. An extreme but convincing opinion is that ex- 
pressed by Mr. S. G. Fisher in the Popular Science Monthly 
for December, 1895. After a careful statistical survey of the 
growth of population in the United States he states his 
conviction that “immigration has not materially increased, 
but, on the contrary, has somewhat decreased the American 
population. ... All the immigrants and all their in- 
crease cannot make up for the loss of the old rate of increase 
of the natives.” 

In view of this imposing weight of authoritative opinion, 
it is perhaps surprising that the popular mind still holds so 
tenaciously and universally to the belief that immigration 
directly increases population. The explanation probably 
lies in ignorance of the facts of the case and of the funda- 
mental laws of population and in the somewhat abstruse 
nature of the reasoning by which the expert conclusions 
are reached. For it must be admitted frankly that this is 
not a proposition which can be demonstrated in an ab- 
solutely conclusive mathematical way, which will leave no 
further ground for argument. The factors affecting popula- 
) 1 Bushee, F. A., ‘“‘The Declining Birth Rate and Its Cause,” Pop. Sci. M onth., 
3°355- 


* Hunter, Robert, “Immigration the Annihilator of our Native Stock.” The 
Commons, April, 1904. 
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tion are many and complicated, including not only immigra- 
tion, but war, vice, hard times, marriage customs, the 
growth of cities, and a host of other things. It is far beyond 
the present power of social science to define positively the 
relative importance of each of the forces involved in pro- 
ducing a certain phenomenon. 

The line of argument by which, in general, all writers 
such as those to whom reference was made above have 
reached their conclusions is as follows. The population of 
the United States at the time it became a nation was almost 
wholly of native origin. It was a homogeneous people, 
of one stock, one language, and one set of traditions, cus- 
toms, and beliefs. For the first forty years of our national 
life the increase of population was phenomenal, doubling 
every twenty-two or twenty-three years. Malthus chose 
the North American colonies as an example of the extreme 
possibilities of increase under favorable conditions, and the 
rate continued for many years after they ceased to be 
colonies. Between 1790 and 1830 the population increased 
from less than 4,000,000 to nearly 13,000,000, or 227 per 
cent in forty years. An estimate made in 1815, based on the 
first three censuses, reckoned the probable population of the 
United States in 1900 at 100,235,985. The fact that it was, 
instead, only 76,303,387, in spite of the incoming of 19,115,- 
221 aliens since 1820, shows that there must have been a 
tremendous falling-off in the native birth rate. Careful 
study reveals the fact that the birth rate first began to 
decline appreciably about 1830, just the period when the 
effects of immigration first began to be strongly felt in this 
country, and that it diminished progressively with the 
swelling volume of the immigration current. Moreover, it 
was in just those sections where the immigrants congregated 
most thickly that the fall in the native birth rate was most 
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pronounced, even down to such minor divisions as counties. 
New England, which, at the time of the Revolution, held the 
most homogeneous population in the country, and had the 
highest birth rate, has now the greatest proportion of for- 
eigners, and, as far as the natives at least are concerned, the 
lowest birth rate. To such an extent has this decline gone, 
that at the present time the native stock in large sections of 
New England is not even maintaining itself. Coincidences 
of time and place between the phenomena of immigration 
and those of the declining birth rate are so numerous and 
so striking that, in the words of Genera] Walker, they ‘‘con- 
stitute a statistical demonstration such as is rarely attained 
in regard to the operation of any social or economic force.” 

This line of argument has been so thoroughly and con- 
vincingly expounded by a number of writers that it need 
not be dwelt upon further here. Its great weakness is that 
which has been anticipated—it lacks mathematical positive- 
ness. An opponent might readily claim that the appalling 
decline in the native birth rate (the existence of which no 
one would care to deny) was due to some one or other of a 
variety of different causes, or to several operating together. 
The sections where the birth rate is the lowest are not only 
those where immigration has been the heaviest.- They are 
also to a large extent those which are characterized most 
distinctively by manufacturing industry, or where the 
population is the densest. Why not assign the falling birth 
rate to one of these causes? ! 


1For a statement of the importance of urbanization and industrialization as 
opposed to immigration, in affecting the birth rate, see Goldenweiser, E. A., ‘‘Walk- 
er’s Theory of Immigration,” Am. Jour. of Soc., 18:342, and Davie, Maurice R., 
“Immigration and the Declining Birth Rate,” Scientific Monthly, XIX, 68-76. 
These articles present excellent support for the almost axiomatic conclusion that 
there would have been a decided decline in the American birth rate without immi- 
gration, but they afford no proof whatever that this decline would have been as 
great as that of the native birth rate actually has been. 
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The best answer to this counterargument is to strengthen 
the original position by another and wholly different course 
of reasoning. This may be done very effectively by apply- 
ing the fundamental and accepted laws of population to the 
question in hand, and seeing how they would work out in 
such a case. If the conclusion thus reached coincides with 
that resulting from the other method of proof, it will 
furnish a demonstration amounting almost to a certainty. 

For this purpose we must go back to the set of doc- 
trines first consistently expounded by Malthus, and known 
by his name. Though they are now more than a century 
old, they still stand as one of the profoundest contributions 
to human knowledge. These doctrines are so familiar 
to all students of social subjects that the merest summary 
will serve the present purpose. This may be given in the 
following words. 

Under favorable circumstances, the reproductive power 
of the human species is very great.! Actual cases of doub- 
ling of population in from twenty to twenty-five years have 
been known, and this may be taken as a maximum stand- 
ard. But man is dependent for his existence on the food 
supply, and, owing to the actual conditions of production, 
there is no ground for the hope that the amount of sub- 
sistence of the world or of any nation can ever be increased 
at a rate corresponding to the possible increase of man- 
kind. Consequently, the growth of the species is always 
limited by the possibilities of the increase of the food 
supply, and as the strength of the reproductive instinct 
is very great, population will always be pressing hard on 
the limits of subsistence. The only means of providing for 
a greater population is by increasing the amount of pro- 
ductive land, or through improvements in the arts, by 


1 See page 217. 
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making the land already under cultivation produce more 
food. Briefly stated, in any society, population tends to 
increase up to the supporting power of the soil. The 
forces which retard the growth of population, however, 
are something more than starvation in the strictest sense 
of the word. They are enumerated by Malthus in a list 
of what he calls checks. These naturally fall under two 
heads: First, the positive checks, which increase the death 
rate, viz., war, famine, pestilence, vice, etc.; these all 
produce misery and arise whenever population becomes 
too dense. Second, the preventive checks, which limit 
the birth rate, such as deferred marriage, celibacy, and 
voluntary restriction of births, vicious or otherwise; these 
are under the control of the human reason and will, and 
while they too entail a degree of suffering, it is not com- 
parable to that caused by the other class of checks. All 
civilized societies have come more and more to employ the 
preventive checks, particularly that which is known as 
moral restraint. 

The basic principles of Malthusianism remain as un- 
assailable as when they were first propounded. But there 
have been certain modifications made necessary by the 
changing conditions of human society. As already sug- 
gested the preventive checks hold a much larger place 
than formerly, and great weight is now attached to what 
are known as the institutional checks, such as the demands 
of education, late marriages, social obligations, the “eman- 
cipation”’ of women, and a host of other customs and con- 
ventions which tend more or less imperceptibly to limit 
the number of births. Still more important, in the place 
of a bare subsistence as the limit upon which population 
is always pressing, has been substituted the standard of 
living. This includes all those necessaries, comforts, and 
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even luxuries which are customary in the social group in 
which the individual or family finds itself placed. The 
limits of the family group are not now determined by the 
amount of bare necessaries which are essential for the 
preservation of life—probably they never were absolutely— 
but rather by the amount of advantages which are required 
to keep the family in the social stratum to which it belongs 
or to which the parents aspire, either for themselves or 
for their children. Particularly is this true in a democratic 
country like the United States, where social position de- 
pends not so much on rank or birth, as on wealth and educa- 
tion, both of which are attainable by effort and sacrifice. 
It is the desire for the “concentration of advantages” of 
this sort which leads to the restriction of the size of families. 

With this set of laws in mind, let us seek to determine 
the effect which might reasonably be expected to follow 
the introduction of a large number of immigrants from 
European countries into the American body politic. In 
the first place, it will be conceded that the great bulk of 
our immigrants represent a much lower standard of living 
than is customary among native American workmen in 
the occupations into which they go.! Observation of con- 
ditions in the countries from which the immigrants come, 
and in the communities in which they settle after they 
arrive, establishes this fact beyond the necessity of proof. 
In fact, this difference, as has been shown, is the underlying 
reason for their coming.” Undoubtedly many of the im- 
migrants raise their standard of living somewhat after their 
arrival in this country, but not nearly up to the American 
level. 

Since the immigrant has a lower standard than the 


1 See review of Levasseur’s ‘‘American Workman,” Pol. Sci. Quart., 13:321. 
2 See page 148. 
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native, he can afford to work for lower wages, and since 
the amount of alien labor is so abundant and so easily 
available, the standard of wages in the occupations into 
which the immigrants go is set by the amount for which 
they are willing to work. This amount is lowered still 
further by the fact that the immigrant is generally quite 
willing to add to the income of his family by putting his 
children to work as soon as the law allows—or earlier if 
possible—whereas the native ordinarily prefers to keep 
his children at home and in school as long as possible.! 
Thus large families become a source of revenue for one, and 
an item of expense for the other. It is obviously impossible 
for the native to support the same-sized family in the same 
degree of comfort on the new scale of wages as on the 
old. He is compelled to choose between two alternatives. 
Either he may lower his standard of living and keep the 
same-sized family, or limit the size of his family for the 
sake of the standard of living. But the lowering of the 
standard of living is something which every people— 
particularly the Americans—resist strenuously. If it is 
a question of the possibility of raising the standard, people 
often prefer larger families. This is instanced by the 
very significant fact that immigrants to this country do, 
as a rule, raise their birth rate very considerably. The 
foreign-born birth rate in Massachusetts in 1895 was 50.40, 
which is from 12 to 20 higher than in most European 
countries.? But if it is a question of lowering the standard 
of living, the opposite course is taken. The standard of 
living is a matter of custom, and, when once established, 


1 See Report of Committee on Standard of Living, 8th N. Y. State Conference 
of Charities and Corrections, Albany, 1907, p. 20. Also Van Vorst, Mrs. John, 
The Cry of the Children, p. 213. 

* Bailey, W. B., Modern Social Conditions, p. 104, andGonnard, René, L’ Emigra- 
tion européenne au XIX® siécle, p. 120. 
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has a tremendous tenacity. The American laborer chooses 
the other alternative. He limits the size of his family. 

Multiplied by tens of thousands, this expedient results 
in seriously checking the growth of population. This de- 
crease in the number of native children destined to enter 
certain occupations makes a greater demand for alien 
labor, which is promptly supplied. Thus the invasion of 
the American standard goes on progressively, and gradually 
these occupations come to be resigned more and: more to 
foreign labor. Already certain classes of work are com- 
monly known as ‘‘Dago labor,” others as “‘Hunkie labor,” 
etc., and a self-respecting American parent shudders at the 
thought of having his child enter them. 

This very fact is sometimes used as an excuse for the 
whole procedure. It is claimed that the natives are not 
displaced, but are simply forced into higher occupations. 
Those who were formerly common laborers are now in 
positions of authority. While this argument holds true 
of individuals, its fallacy when applied to groups is ob- 
vious. There are not nearly enough places of authority 
to receive those who are forced out from below. The 
introduction of five hundred Slav laborers into a com- 
munity may make a demand for a dozen or a score of 
Americans in higher positions, but hardly for five hun- 
dred. Furthermore, in so far as this process does ac- 
tually take place, it must result in a lowering of the 
native birth rate, for it is a well-known fact that in all 
modern societies the higher the social class, the smaller is 
the average family. 

What has been said thus far refers to the limitation of 
families after marriage. The same influences work to 
produce the same result in another way. The increased 
difficulty in earning enough to support a family, due to 
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immigration, leads countless American young men to 
postpone marriage for many years, and perhaps an equal 
number to give up marrying altogether. Both result in a 
great decrease in the birth rate for society as a whole.! 

The processes sketched above are mainly volitional. 
There is a variety of other influences, which work un- 
consciously, but perhaps none the less powerfully, to ac- 
complish the same result. General Walker asserted that 
the shock produced on the American mind by the miserable 
class of immigrants in the thirties and forties, in itself, had 
a profoundly detrimental effect on the natural rate of 
reproduction. Immigration has the effect of vastly in- 
creasing congestion of population, and congestion limits 
its growth. Furthermore, in an average group of immi- 
grants, the males exceed the females by more than two to 
one.” The introduction of such an unnatural element into 
the population must limit its reproductive power. 

It is thus apparent that the laws of population would 
lead us to expect exactly the result which the statistical 
data indicate—a decided fall in the native birth rate; 
due to the enormous and ever-increasing immigration into 
this country. The conclusion thus reached is corroborated 
and verified by a host of social workers, who testify from 
their own experience and observation. As an example, 
note the words of Rev. Walter A. Rauschenbusch, whose 
keen insight into social questions has placed him in the front 
rank of American thinkers: ‘The natives, who suffer by the 
competition of the immigrants and who feel the tightening 
grip of our industrial development, refuse to bring chil- 


1For discussions of the sensitiveness of the marriage rate to economic condi- 
tions, see Schooling, J. Holt, ‘‘The English Marriage Rate,” Fortnightly Review 
75:959; Willcox, W. F., ‘“Marriage Rate in Michigan, 1870-1890,” Quart. Publ. 
Amer. Stat. Assn., 4:1; and Crum, F. S., ‘‘The Marriage Rate in Massachusetts,” 
Quart. Publ. Amer. Stat. Assn., 4:322. 

2 See page 193. 
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dren into a world which threatens them with poverty.” ! 
Whether this decline in the native birth rate has been 
sufficient to offset the high birth rate of the foreign-born, 
and produce an actually smaller population than we would 
have had without any immigrants since 1820, is impossible 
of proof. It seems wholly probable that it has. The second 
generation of immigrants themselves feel the effect of the 
newcomers, and our foreign population shows a sharp 
decline in its birth rate after a generation of American life.? 
At least, if immigration has not positively lessened our 
population, we may be certain that it has failed to in- 
crease it to any considerable extent. Its net result, as 
far as size of population is concerned, has been to sub- 
stitute a very large foreign element, from various sources, 
for a native element which would otherwise have come 
into being. 

The size and diversity of this foreign element in the 
United States is constantly increasing. The representa- 
tives of different foreign nationalities are becoming ever 
more numerous and more important in the life of the 
country. In them is embodied the ‘‘problem of the immi- 
grant.” 

One of the most essential factors conditioning this 
problem is the distribution of these foreign residents. The 
importance of this aspect of the situation is becoming more 
and more felt, and will manifest itself in the succeeding 
pages. There are two main sources of official information 
on this point. The first of these, the immigration reports, 
has already been considered, and its data taken for what 
they are worth.* The other is the reports of the Bureau of 


1 Christianity and the Social Crisis, p. 273. 
2Cf. Commons, J. R., op. cit., pp. 203-204. 
3 See page 207. 
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the Census, which give the actual distribution of the foreign- 
born, at ten-year intervals. According to this authority, 
the per cent distribution of the foreign-born among the 
various territorial divisions in 1900 was as follows: 


PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OF FOREIGN-BORN POPULA- 
TION IN THE UNITED STATES (EXCLUSIVE OF ALASKA 
AND HAWAII) AMONG THE DIVISIONS, 1900 1 


Total foreign-born, exclusive of Alaska and Hawaii, 10,356,644 





DIVISION PER CENT 
NorthyA tlantiong Sit 00 euler A a Co 
SOUL A Can tice ie. oc luk OU Uma | a eee 
North Central ou pie tn teu): ti ie ak ne eee aC 
south Central yy 7 Say ice) ee Oke ena ae 
Western 20505 22) Bone i SNe ee ee 

Total ROR Een MOMMA DC AUR iN! i Hen) co 


According to the division adopted in the census of 1910, 
84.8 per cent of the foreign-born were in the North, 5.4 per 
cent in the South, and 9.7 per cent in the West. 

The distribution shown by these figures accords closely 
with the statement of destinations made by the immi- 
grants at the time of their arrival.2 Whereas 88.4 per cent 
of the immigrants in 1910 gave their destination as either 
the North Atlantic or North Central divisions, in 1900 the 
census enumerators found 86.2 per cent of the foreign-born 
residents actually residing in those divisions, and in 1910, 
84.8 per cent in the North. 

There is a marked difference, however, in the distribu- 
tion of the various races. This is shown by the following 
table, which gives the proportional distribution of some of 
the leading races of the foreign-born among the divisions: 


1 Twelfth Census, Vol. I, p. civ. 
2 See page 207. 
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PER 10,000 DISTRIBUTION OF FOREIGN-BORN POPULA- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES, ACCORDING TO DIVI- 
SIONS AND COUNTRY OF BIRTH, 1900} 


NortT# SOUTH NorTH SouTH 


_ BIRTHPLACE Attantic |Attantic| Centrat |Centrar| 2ST 
United Kingdom _.. |_ 6152 234 2558 220 806 
Scandinavia . . . 1653 37 7066 105 1087 
Germany ie st 3312 274 5475 410 508 
Poland (Russian) 7070 261 2389 145 132 
Hungary Bua: ate 7297 144 2260 126 167 
tal Vaan ay ey yt 7264 216 1136 540 830 
Roumania. ... 8491 144 1142 Q2 124 
AUstriansa rns nui’ 6187 134 2543 305% 743 
Russia WEST ae Be 6580 387 2535 21 242 


The most striking fact exhibited by this table is the 
exceptionally large proportion of the Germans and Scan- 
dinavians who have settled in the North Central division. 
It also illustrates further the minor part that the Southern 
and Western divisions have played in the immigration of all 
races. The same general showing is made by the figures for 
1910. Thus 74.1 per cent of the foreign-born from Austria, 
86.8 per cent of those from Hungary, 69.3 per cent of those 
from Italy, and 72.9 per cent of those from Russia were in 
the Middle Atlantic and East North Central divisions. But 
35.2 per cent of the foreign-born from Denmark, 17.1 per 
cent of those from Germany, 49.2 per cent of those from 
Norway, and 32.1 per cent of those from Sweden were in the 
West North Central division alone.’ 

The significance of these figures can be fully compre- 
hended only by taking into consideration the questions of 
area and density. The statement is often made that the 


1 Twelfth Census, Supp. Anal. and Deriv. Tables, Table 67. 
2 Abstract, Thirteenth Census, p.197. 
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density of population in the United States is so small that 
we still have ample room for an indefinite number of immi- 
grants. It is pointed out that the average density of popula- 
tion in the United States is only 35.5 per square mile (1920), 
as against 400, 500, or even more in European countries. 
If the immigrants were evenly distributed over the entire 
territory of the United States, this argument would have 
some weight. But we see that they are not. This is one of 
the cases where an average is misleading. The immigrants 
are really being concentrated in the most thickly populated 
portions of the country. This becomes more evident if we 
examine the conditions in certain states. Thus in 1907, 
according to the Immigration Report, 6.5 per cent of the 
immigrants were destined to Massachusetts, which in 1900 
had a density of 348.9; 30 per cent of the immigrants were 
destined to New York, with a density of 152.6; 17.9 per cent 
to Pennsylvania, with a density of 140.1; 8.1 per cent to 
Illinois, with a density of 86.1; 5.5 per cent to New Jersey, 
with a density of 250.3; while little Rhode Island, with a 
density of 407, was credited with .g per cent. It thus 
appears that these six states, containing only 5.6 per cent 
of the total area of the United States, and with a density in 
each case far above the average, received 68.9 per cent of 
the total immigration for the year. 

It is thus apparent that our foreign-born residents tend 
irresistibly to congregate in the most densely settled portions 
of the country, and in the most densely populated states. 
But this is not all. They also tend to congregate in the 
largest cities, and in the most congested sections of those 
cities. In 1890, 61.4 per cent of the foreign-born population 
of the United States were living in cities of at least 2,500 
population. In 1900 the percentage had increased to 66.3, 
while 38.8 per cent of the entire foreign-born population 
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were huddled into the few great cities having a population 
of over 100,000. In the same year only 36.1 per cent of 
the native-born population were living in cities of over 
2500. This tendency appears to be increasing in strength, 
and is more marked among the members of the new immi- 
gration than among the older immigrants.!_ Thus in 1910 
the percentage of foreign-born living in cities of the specified 
size had risen to 72.2. 

The reasons for this tendency of the foreign-born to 
congregate in the most densely settled districts may be 
briefly summarized as follows. (1) They land, almost 
without exception, in cities, and it is often the easiest 
thing for them to stay there. It takes some capital, knowl- 
edge, and enterprise to carry the immigrant any distance 
from the port of arrival, unless he has a definite connection 
in some other place. Yet it is claimed that, land them 
where you would, about the same number of immigrants 
would find their way to New York within a few weeks. 
(2) Economic opportunities are much more abundant and 
varied in the cities than in the country. (3) Such occupa- 
tions as are obtainable in the city require much less capital 
than the characteristic country occupations. With a few 
dollars, an immigrant in the city can set himself up in some 
independent business, depending on turning over his 
capital rapidly to make a living. There are so many people 
in the city, that if one can manage to serve the most trivial 
want satisfactorily, he can get along. But any independent 
business in the country requires a larger outlay of capital 
than the average immigrant can hope for. The only 
country occupation open to him is common farm labor, 


1 For a full statement of opposite opinions on this subject, see Willcox, W. F., 
‘The Distribution of Immigrants in the United States,’’ Quart. Jour. of Econ., 
August, 1906; and Fairchild, H. P., ‘‘Distribution of TY Yale Review, 
November, 1907, 
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and there are other reasons which make him ill adapted 
for this. (4) In the cities, the newly-arrived immigrant 
can keep in close touch with others of his own race and 
tongue. In the compact colony of his fellow-countrymen, 
he may be sure of companionship, encouragement, and 
assistance when needed. It is the most natural thing in the 
world for an immigrant to want to settle where there are 
numbers of others of his immediate kind. (5) Knowledge 
of the English language is much less essential in the city 
than in the country. The presence of others who can speak 
the same tongue makes it possible for an immigrant to make 
a living without knowing a word of the language of his 
adopted country, as many of them do for year after year. 
In the rural districts, however, it is almost impossible for a 
newly-arrived immigrant to get along at all without a 
knowledge of the English language, either in independent 
business, or as an employee, unless he settles in a farm 
colony of people of his own race, of which there are, of 
course, many to be found. (6) Not only is there more 
chance of friendly relief from fellow-countrymen, in case 
of necessity, in the cities, but public relief agencies and 
private benevolences are much more available there than 
in the country. (7) The excitement and novelty of Amer- 
ican city life is very attractive to many immigrants—just 
asitistothenatives. Trolley cars, skyscrapers, and moving 
picture shows are wonderfully alluring features. In fact, 
in addition to the considerations which are peculiar to him- 
self, the immigrant has all the general incentives to seek 
the city, which operate upon the general population, and 
which have produced so decided a change in the distribu- 
tion of population within the last few decades. ! 


1Cf. Balch, Emily G., Our Slavic Fellow Citizens, pp. 317-319; and Addams, 
Jane, Newer Ideals of Peace, pp. 65-68. 
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The matter of distribution has been treated thus at 
length because it is one of the most important aspects 
of the entire situation. Many, if not most, of the practical 
problems of immigration hinge directly upon the matter of 
distribution. Upon it depends the question whether the 
immigrant and the economic opportunity, which is his 
justification for being in the country, shall come together. 
The question of assimilation, which is largely a question 
of contact between the newcomer and the native-born 
population, is primarily a matter of distribution. Crime, 
pauperism, disease, the standard of living, morality, edu- 
cation—all, to a greater or less extent, are dependent upon 
distribution. No practical program for the treatment of 
immigrants, which is not calculated directly to improve dis- 
tribution, can hope for any considerable measure of success. 


CHAPTER XII 
CONDITIONS (continued). THE STANDARD OF LIVING 


WE turn now to a closer study of the life conditions 
of the immigrants after they have been admitted to this 
country, and have become a part of our body politic. 
These conditions affect all the life interests of the alien, 
and must, in the end, have a determining influence upon 
the desirability of immigration, both from the point of 
view of the immigrant and of the United States. They 
are manifestly so diverse and complicated as to make 
it difficult to frame any classification which will not over- 
lap, and confuse rather than clarify. In general, however, 
we may divide these conditions into two categories, which 
are not absolutely exclusive and definite, but will serve the 
purposes of arrangement. These are as follows: (1) Those 
conditions which are primarily individual to the immigrant 
himself, and affect the general life of the nation only in- 
directly, because the immigrant is a resident of that nation. 
(2) Those conditions which have to do directly with the 
life of the immigrant as a member of society, and imme- 
diately affect the interests and welfare of others besides 
himself. To the first category belong such matters as 
housing conditions, food, and standard of living in general, 
wages, recreations, religious life, certain forms of vice, 
education, etc. To the second, pauperism, crime, sex vice, 
insanity, contagious diseases, industrial efficiency, trade- 
union affiliations, political activities and affiliations, money 
brought into and sent out of the country, and anything 
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which increases or lightens the burdens of the average 
citizen of the country. In each of these two classes, there 
are conditions which may be considered as political, reli- 
gious, economic, and social. Many life interests belong 
partly in one category, and partly in the other. This is 
especially true of that great class of facts having to do with 
marriages, births, and deaths, which affect first of all the 
immigrant, but through him the general population of the 
country. 

Among those conditions which are primarily individual, 
many of the most important come under the head of the 
economic. And many of the most significant economic 
conditions may be considered under the head of the stand- 
ard of living. It has been said, with a great deal of truth, 
that the immigration problem in this country is largely a 
matter of a competitive struggle between different standards 
of living. 

Probably no other department of the standard of living 
of the immigrants has received such careful study in recent 
years as the matter of housing. As a result, we are now able 
to draw more accurate general conclusions in regard to this 
matter than is possible in respect to almost any other phase 
of the standard. Particularly is this true in regard to con- 
ditions in the compact colonies of our large cities, which, 
as we have seen, constitute the characteristic home of the 
new immigrant, and where the problem is the greatest. 
There is also a mass of reliable information in respect to 
another characteristic home of the immigrant, the residence 
portions of mining camps, and the smaller manufacturing 
cities. 

Up to the present the slum, in spite of all the attacks 
upon it, has maintained itself as a permanent feature of 
most of our large cities. But the population of the slum 
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is not a permanent but an ever-changing one. The un- 
successful, unfortunate, and incapable individuals remain, 
but the more ambitious, progressive, and successful move 
on to other and better sections. Nevertheless, the slums 
are always full; and grow rather than diminish. There is a 
never-failing supply of new recruits, in the body of recent 
immigrants, to take the places of those who move up. Thus 
the slum becomes the great sifting ground of the foreign- 
born, and tends to become more and more the abode of the 
poorest classes of our population. Not only is there a pro- 
gression of individuals through the slum, but some of our 
cities have witnessed a most interesting and significant 
succession of races along the same course. The natives were 
displaced by the Irish; they in turn were crowded out by 
the Italians and Jews, and now the Greeks, Syrians, and 
allied races are driving out the Italians. Races may come 
and races may go, but the slum goes on—forever? 

The character of the modern tenement has been suff- 
ciently described by many writers to obviate the necessity 
of going into any detailed account of it in the present con- 
nection. Our main concern is the life of the immigrant 
within this tenement. The most concise and reliable in- 
formation upon this point is that furnished by the Immi- 
gration Commission in their report on Immigrants in 
Cities.1 The agents of the Commission made a detailed 
study of the most densely congested districts of New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, Buffalo, and 
Milwaukee. They found the population of these districts 
to consist mainly of members of the recently immigrating 
races. In all seven of these cities Russian Hebrews and 
south Italians are among the principal races represented in 
the congested districts, while in the cities on the Great 


1 Quotations are from the abstract of that report. 
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Lakes Poles, Bohemians, and other Slavic races are rel- 
atively more numerous than in the Atlantic coast cities. 
Very few families whose heads were native-born of native 
fathers were found in these districts. Nearly one half of 
the foreign-born heads of households had come within the 
last ten years, and over one fifth within five years. Not 
only were there very few native families, but only the 
remnants of colonies of Germans, Irish, and Swedes were 
found. 

The first point to demand our attention in regard to the 
life of the foreign-born within the tenements is the amount 
of congestion. Among the households studied by the 
Immigration Commission, the average number of rooms 
per apartment was 3.72. The average number of rooms 
per apartment for the households whose head was native- 
born white of native father was 4.47, of the native-born 
of foreign father 4.34, of the foreign-born 3.64. The 
average number of persons per household for the native- 
born white of native father was 4.14, for the native-born 
of foreign father 4.39, for the foreign-born 5.16. An in- 
teresting indication of the habits of life of some of the newer 
immigrating races is given by the fact that while, among the 
Greeks, 32.7 per cent of the households consisted of two 
persons, and 18.4 per cent of three persons, 8.2 per cent 
consisted of ten or more persons. Among the Servians 
18.2 per cent of the households consisted of ten or more 
persons, and among the Slovenians 11.2 per cent. This is 
the result, as will appear later, not of large families, but 
of the tendency on the part of the male representatives of 
these races to group themselves together into large codp- 
erative ‘“‘households” (pp. 21, 22, 23). 

The average number of persons per room in the house- 
holds studied was as follows: native-born white of native 
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father, .93; native-born of foreign father, 1.01; foreign- 
born, 1.42 (p. 24). Only 51.9 per cent of the native-born 
white of native father had one or more persons per room, 
54.7 per cent of the German households, 68.5 per cent of the 
Irish, south Italians 91.9 per cent, and Greeks 98 per cent. 
Of the Slovaks, Slovenians, and Syrians, 90 per cent or 
more of the households had one or more persons per room. 
Two per cent of the Greeks, 2.6 per cent of the south 
Italians, and 3 per cent of the Syrians had four or more 
persons per room. The number of occupants, per sleeping 
room, is of course somewhat higher. The total average 
number of persons per sleeping room in the households 
whose heads were native-born white of native father was 
1.93; of the foreign-born, 2.39. Two per cent of the Greek 
households studied had six or more persons per sleeping 
room, as did 2 per cent of the south Italians and 5.2 per 
cent of the Slovenians. Fourteen per cent of all the foreign- 
born households slept in all the rooms in their apartments, 
and 41.1 per cent in all the rooms except one, while among 
the native-born whites of native fathers 2.3 per cent slept 
in all the rooms, and 20.2 per cent in all the rooms but one. 

The foregoing figures may be taken as giving a reliable 
summary of the amount of congestion in the crowded 
districts of the seven great cities mentioned. It is painfully 
evident that conditions exist on a wide scale in these centers, 
which are a disgrace to any civilized country. A large 
proportion of the lower classes of our cities are living under 
conditions which render self-respect, cleanliness, and even 
decency almost impossible. Moreover, it is apparent that 
the native-born whites of native fathers, studied in this 
investigation, although representing the lowest portions of 
that class, rank decidedly above the foreign-born as far as 
can be judged by the degree of congestion. The native- 
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born of foreign fathers stand between the other two classes. 
A more vivid and vital aspect may be given to the picture 
by taking some specific instances of life conditions among 
various groups of the foreign-born. 

Among the Italians extreme congestion had manifested 
itself as long ago as the decade of the nineties. The aver- 
age density of population in the Italian quarter of the 
North End of Boston was said to be nearly 1.40 persons per 
room.! In the Italian quarter of Philadelphia investigators 
found 30 Italian families, numbering 123 persons, living in 
34 rooms. In some of the Italian tenements in this city, 
lamps were kept burning all day in some of the rooms, 
where day could scarcely be distinguished from night.” 
The Jews at this time were only a little less densely crowded 
than the Italians. In 1891 nearly one fourth of the whole 
number of Jews living in two of the precincts of the North 
End of Boston were living with an average of more than 
two persons to a room and were found to be very uncleanly 
in the care of their homes. Among the Irish an average of 
1.24 persons per room was found in Boston in 1891. On the 
whole they kept their tenements cleaner than did the Jews 
or Italians. ? 

Since the beginning of the twentieth century, interest 
in the slum population of our cities has centered itself 
about the Slavic and other races of southeastern Eu- 
rope, even more than about the Italians and Jews. About 
one sixth of the entire population of Buffalo, or 80,000 
individuals, is Polish. Of these, about 4,000 families, repre- 
senting 20,000 persons, own their homes. They are said to 
be thrifty, clean, willing, and neglected. Nearly all the 

1Lord, Trenor, and Barrows, Italians in America, p. 70; Bushee, F. A., Ethnis 
Factors in the Population of Boston, p. 29. 


2 Lord, Trenor, and Barrows, op. cit., p. 72. 
8 Bushee, op. cit., p. 30. 
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Poles live in small one and two story wooden cottages. 
Good tenement work thirty years ago avoided the serious 
structural conditions which prevail in most cities. The 
principal evil now in the Polish section is room-overcrowd- 
ing. The two-story cottages hold six or more families, 
while the older one-story cottage was built for four families, 
though the owner is likely to occupy two of the rear apart- 
ments. There are 15,000 of these cottages, all subject to the 
tenement law. One of the best health commissioners 
Buffalo ever had was a Pole. Some idea of the sort of 
conditions he had to grapple with, and to which he un- 
doubtedly brought a peculiarly understanding point of 
view, may be gained from the following description. 

“Counting little bedrooms, living rooms, and kitchens 
(and they are pretty nearly indistinguishable), Mr. Daniels 
tells us that half the Polish families in Buffalo, or 40,000 
people, average two occupants to a room. There are beds 
under beds (trundle beds, by the way, were once quite 
respectable), and mattresses piled high on one bed during 
the day will cover all the floors at night. Lodgers in ad- 
dition to the family are in some sections almost the rule 
rather than the exception. Under such conditions privacy 
of living, privacy of sleeping, privacy of dressing, privacy 
of toilet, privacy for study, are all impossible, especially 
in the winter season; and those who have nerves, which 
are not confined to the rich in spite of an impression to the 
contrary, are led near to insanity. Brothers and sisters 
sleep together far beyond the age of safety. It begins so, 
and parents do not realize how fast children grow, or how 
dangerous it all is.” } 

Even in Buffalo, the congestion problem is not limited 
to the Poles. The author just quoted describes the Italians 

1 Almy, Frederic, ‘‘The Huddled Poles of Buffalo,” The Survey, Feb. 4, 1911. 
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as tending to establish residences in old hotels, warehouses, 
and abandoned homesteads, and says, ‘‘As late as 1906 we 
found Italians living in large rooms, subdivided by head- 
high partitions of rope and calico, with a separate family in 
each division.” 

In Milwaukee there are three foci of the tenement evil, 
the Italian quarter, the Polish quarter, and the Jewish 
quarter. While there are not the large tenement houses 
that prevail in larger cities, there are the same evil condi- 
tions in the small cottages of the laboring class. The 
following paragraphs give a vivid picture of some of the 
conditions in each of these three sections. 

In the Italian district, ‘‘Entering one of these dwellings 
we had to duck our heads to escape a shower bath from 
leaking pipes above the door. Incidentally, we had to 
dodge a crowd of the canine family which did not seem to be 
particularly pleased with our visit. The rooms were dark. 
Something, which I supposed was food or intended for food, 
was bubbling on a little stove. A friendly goat was playing 
with the baby on the floor, and the pigeons cooed cheerily 
near by. Through the door of the kitchen we got the odor 
of the stable. The horses had the best room. In the middle 
room, which was absolutely dark, on a bed of indescribable 
filth, lay an aged woman, groaning with pain from what I 
judged to be ulcerated teeth, but which for aught she knew 
might have been a more malignant disease. In this single 
dwelling, which is not unlike many we saw, there lived 
together in ignorant misery one man, two women, ten 
children, six dogs, two goats, five pigeons, two horses, and 
other animal life which escaped our hurried observation.”’ 

“In the Ghetto, in one building, live seventy-one peo- 
ple, representing seventeen families. The toilets in the 
yard freeze in winter and are clogged in summer. The 
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overcrowding here is fearful and the filth defies descrip- . 
tion. Within the same block are crowded a number of 
tenements three and four stories high with basement 
dwellings. One of these is used as a Jewish synagogue. 
Above and beneath and to the rear this building is crowded 
with tenement dwellers. The stairways are rickety, the 
rooms filthy, and all are overcrowded. The toilets for the 
whole population are in the cellar adjoining some of the 
dwelling rooms, reached by a short stairway. At the time 
of our visit the floors of this toilet, both inside and outside, 
were covered with human excrement and refuse to a depth 
of eight to twelve inches. Into this den of horrors all the 
population, male and female, had to go.” 

A typical dwelling of the Polish working people is thus 
described. ‘There is an entrance, perhaps under the steps, 
which leads to the apartments below. In this semibasement 
in the front lives a family. There are perhaps two rooms, 
sometimes only one. In the rear of this same basement 
lives another family. Above, on the first floor, lives another 
family, likewise in two or three small rooms; and in the 
rear is another. Thus four or more families live in one 
small cottage—and, often, in true tenement style, they 
‘take in’ boarders. . . . Here, together, live men, women, 
children, dogs, pigeons, and goats in regular tenement and 
slum conditions.” 4 

Such instances as these, which might be multiplied almost 
indefinitely, are individual manifestations of conditions 
which are represented en masse by the figures of the Immi- 
gration Commission. It is apparent that slum conditions 
exist, fully developed, in other places than the great cities, 
and in other types of building than the regulation tenement. 


1 Thompson, Carl D., ‘‘Socialists and Slums,” Milwaukee, The Survey, Dec. 3, 
1910. Cf. Byington, Margaret F., Homestead, pp. 131-136. 
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As will be seen later, they may be found in communities 
which do not come under the head of cities at all. The slum 
is a condition, not a place, and will crop up in the most 
unexpected places, whenever vigilance is relaxed. The slum 
can never be eradicated by erecting model dwellings, how- 
ever well planned, nor by any other superficial method 
alone. The foundation of the slum rests in the social and 
economic relations of society, and can be effectually at- 
tacked only through them. 

In the foregoing quotations, frequent reference is made 
to the filthy condition in which the dwellings of the foreign- 
born are kept. It is the current idea among a large class 
of people that extreme uncleanliness characterizes the great 
majority of immigrant homes. Unfortunately there is all 
too large a basis of truth for this impression. Yet there is 
undoubtedly much exaggeration on this point in the popular 
mind. The Immigration Commission found that out of 
every 100 homes investigated in its study of city conditions, 
45 were kept in good condition, and 84 in either good or 
fair condition, though the foreign-born were inferior in this 
respect to the native-born. In many cases the filthy ap- 
pearance of the streets in the tenement districts is due to 
negligence on the part of city authorities, rather than to 
indifference on the part of the householders. ‘‘In frequent 
cases the streets are dirty, while the homes are clean,” ! 
Not only is it an error to suppose that all immigrants are 
filthy, but it is also untrue that all immigrants who are 
filthy are so from choice. While the standards of decency 
and cleanliness of many of our immigrant races are un- 
doubtedly much below those of the natives, there are many 
alien families who would gladly live in a different manner, 


1 Cf. description of conditions in a manufacturing town, Fitch, John A., Lack- 
awanna, The Survey, Oct. 7, 1911. p. 936. 
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did not the very conditions of their existence seem to thrust 
this one upon them, or the hardship and sordidness of their 
daily life quench whatever native ambition for better things 
they might originally have had. 

In the foregoing paragraphs mention has been made of 
the boarder as a characteristic feature of life in the tene- 
ments. He is, in fact, a characteristic feature of the family 
life of the newer immigrant wherever found. Since so large 
a proportion of the modern immigrants are single men, or 
men unaccompanied by their wives (see p. 193), there is an 
enormous demand for accommodations for male immigrants 
who have no homes of their own. This demand is met in 
two main ways. The most natural, and perhaps the least 
objectionable, of the two, where there are a certain number 
of immigrant families of the specified race already in this 
country, is for a family which has a small apartment to take 
in one or more boarders or lodgers of their own nationality. 
In this way they are able to add to their meager income, and 
thereby to increase the amount of their monthly savings, 
or perhaps to help pay off the mortgage on the house if 
they happen to be the owners. The motive is not always 
a financial one, however, but occasionally the desire to 
furnish a home for some newcomer from the native land, 
with whom they are acquainted, or in whom they are 
interested for some other reason.!. The second way of 
solving the problem is for a number of men to band 
themselves together, hire an apartment of some sort, and 
carry on codperative housekeeping in one way or another. 
A description of these households will be given later 
(p. 245). 

The keeping of boarders or lodgers? is a _ very 


1 Balch, Emily G., Our Slavic Fellow Citizens, p. 340. 
2 For convenience’ sake, the term ‘‘boarder”’ will hereafter be used in the place 
of the clumsy phrase ‘‘ boarders and lodgers.” 
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widespread practice among our recently immigrating fami- 
lies. 

Among the households studied by the Immigration 
Commission in its investigation of cities, 13 per cent of 
the native-born white households kept boarders, and 27.2 
per cent of the foreign-born. The following foreign-born 
nationalities had high percentages, as shown by the figures: 
Russian Hebrews, 32.1 per cent; north Italians, 42.9 per 
cent; Slovaks, 41 per cent; Magyars, 47.3 per cent; Lithua- 
nians, 70.3 percent. A similar showing is made by the fig- 
ures given in the report of the Immigration Commission 
on Immigrants in Manufacturing and Mining (abstract 
quoted). The percentage of households keeping boarders, 
as shown in that report, is as follows: 


PERCENTAGE OF HOUSEHOLDS KEEPING BOARDERS ! 


NATIVITY PER CENT 
Native-born white of native father . . . . . 10.0 
Wative-bormmot foreign fathers wry kee kts VW LORO 
Foreign-born SU Mee ee Son ere Rh ees a 52. O 

Race (foreign-born) — 
BNOLWERIGILOT Eh me Laem EnIeD, area MSOC ah hoo Ml gee 
onemian and. Moravian hs ee ae AE Wi OLS 
CETOATIAT Vice ela ik ae. a MR van aM and | ake) ct Abe, fi SNE NO AS 
South Italian Re hpat On PRe okra CA ae (Ay eile sh CER Oc 4a 
WIAD VAL Eahin+ «: kceie Me ANaT us Mate aes bs. Fr shed 5 SOO 
PGHSHEreeiee coed eee ee ee ee te eA A 
AC OUIMAN IAT (Poets | eRe NG ou Buhne Sp hae Or meg TE 
DELVIAIIMAT hor DURE s a Gio) rol. op Tata © 


The average number of boarders per household, based 
on the number of households keeping boarders, was as 
follows: 


1 Rept. Imm. Com., Imms. in Mfg. and Min., Abs., p. 147. 
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AVERAGE NUMBER OF BOARDERS PER HOUSEHOLD 
BASED ON THE NUMBER OF HOUSEHOLDS KEEPING 
BOARDERS ! 


NATIVITY NUMBER 
Native-born white of native father . . . . . 1.68 
Native-boroi foreign father 0 uy te 
FOrelgtl-DOTD aes ee hie ny ds ns Dee ad ee 

Race (foreign-born) — 

Bulgarians sels sei a le A eee il ei i an nese) 
Croatian ite hu chiaick Uist eee inet ie cine: ie cee ne ia ESO) 
ROUMATIAN 2 elomers eller ie 6a te er ste eee Man remee aaa 
Serviany at Te enantio oe ee Tee 


This prevalent custom of taking boarders brings numer- 
ous evils in its train. Foremost among these is the absolute 
sacrifice of family life in the households. It is difficult at 
best to maintain a decent degree of privacy when the family 
is left to itself; the intrusion of outsiders makes it wholly 
impossible. Secondly, the taking of boarders tends to in- 
crease a congestion which is likely already to be extreme. 
Thirdly, it lays additional burdens upon the already over- 
worked housewife. Its great advantage is, of course, the 
increase of the family income, sometimes to an amount al- 
most double that which could be obtained without the 
boarders. Among the Slavs, for example, women are rare, 
and are regarded as very valuable, first as wives, and second 
as a means whereby a man may take boarders.” The ar- 
rangements between the boarders and the housewife differ 
in different localities, and under different conditions. In 
a Colorado mining camp $10 a month is the customary 
price for a regular boarder. A very common arrangement 


is for the men to buy each his own food, and pay the woman 


1 Rept. Imm. Com., Imms. in Mfg. and Min., Abs., p. 149. 
2 Balch, op. cit., p. 349. 
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to cook it. The sums paid range from $2 to $4 a month for 
lodging, washing, and cooking. 

The life of such a housewife in a coal mining community 
has been described in the following words: ‘‘The status 
of the immigrant housewife from the south and east of 
Europe is deplorable. The boarding system followed is one 
whereby a fixed sum is paid for lodging, cooking, washing, 
and mending; an individual food account being kept with 
each lodger. The housewife has the beds to make each day 
for a dozen men, their clothing to wash and mend, their 
meals to prepare. In many cases she has also to buy the 
food, which necessitates many visits to the store and 
separate purchases for each boarder. She has also to carry 
all the water used from the hydrant or well, which may be 
ten or one hundred yards distant. When the men return 
from work it is a part of her duties to help them in their 
ablutions by scrubbing their backs. There are also numer- 
ous children to care for and scores of other tasks demanding 
her attention. Under these conditions the marked un- 
tidiness of the immigrant households is not to be wondered 
atieat 

The second typical method of providing for the single 
male immigrant, mentioned above, is codperative house- 
keeping on the part of a group of men, either with or with- 
out a female housekeeper. This practice is very common 
among many of the newer races of immigrants, as has been 
suggested. It is a makeshift to which the foreigner is 
driven by the absence of a normal number of women of his 
own race. In households of this sort are developed some 
of the very worst conditions to be found among our foreign 


residents. 


1Lauck, W. Jett, ‘‘The Bituminous Coal Miner and Coke Worker of Western 
Pennsylvania,” The Survey, April 1, 1911. Cf. also Roberts, Peter, Anthracite Coal 
Communities, p. 137. 
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Under this system, a number of men of a certain foreign 
nationality club together and hire an apartment, consisting 
of a few rooms in a regular tenement house, or, very fre- 
quently, a large storeroom or warehouse, which thereupon 
becomes their home. In order to minimize expense, the 
greatest possible number of beds are provided in each room. 
If the apartment consists of a storeroom, it is often fitted 
up with tiers of bunks along the sides. Such a room may be 
used by two sets of men, one during the day and one during 
the night. If some of the men are peddlers, the peanut 
stands or barrows will be kept at night in the unoccupied 
spaces in the room. The lack of woman’s care in the up- 
keep of such apartments is very manifest. 

The meals are either prepared in the apartment or 
secured at some near-by restaurant, or the two methods 
are combined. In the absence of all semblance of family 
life, every possible expedient to reduce expense is adopted, 
with the unfortunate results that might be expected. The 
following description of such a household will give a concrete 
idea of the type: 

“To-day, in a certain mining town, there are fourteen 
Slavs, all unmarried, and with only themselves to support, 
who rent one large, formerly abandoned, storeroom. This 
is taken care of by a housekeeper, who also prepares the 
meals for the men. Each man has his own tin plate, tin 
knife, fork, and cup; he has his own ham and bread, and a 
place in which to keep them. Some things they buy in 
common, the distribution being made by the housekeeper. 
For beds the men sleep on bunks arranged along the walls 
and resembling shelves in a grocery store. Each has his own 
blanket; each carries it out-of-doors to air when he gets up 
in the morning, and back again when he returns from his 
work at night. The monthly cost of living to each of these 
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men is not over four dollars. They spend but little on 
clothes the year round, contenting themselves with the 
cheapest kind of material, and not infrequently wearing 
cast-off garments purchased of some second-hand dealer. 
For fuel they burn coal from the culm-banks or wood from 
along the highway, which costs them nothing but their 
labor in gathering it.” } 

That housing conditions such as have been portrayed 
above should prevail so generally all over the country is a 
serious indictment against the social and industrial organ- 
ization of the United States. It has been intimated that 
these conditions are not in all cases due to the choice of the 
immigrant, or to the lack of desire for better things on his 
part. Whether they are not, to a large degree, actually due 
to the presence of the immigrant in this country is quite 
another matter, upon the decision of which must rest much 
of the final judgment as to the desirability of immigration 
under the traditional system. 

Throughout the study of housing conditions among the 
foreign-born, it becomes more and more evident that there 
is a marked distinction not only between the homes of the 
native-born and the foreign-born, but between those of the 
older and newer immigrants. By whatever test the stand- 
ards of each class are measured, there is almost invariably 
a decided discrepancy in favor of the older races. As re- 
gards the number of rooms per apartment, the size of house- 
holds, the number of persons per room, the number of 
boarders, the care and upkeep of the apartment, the English, 
Scandinavians, Germans, and Irish come much nearer to 
what might be considered a reasonable American standard 
than do the Italians, either north or south, the Slavs 


1 Warne, F. J., The Slav Invasion, p. 68. Cf. Hunt, Milton B., ‘‘The Housing of 
Non-Family Groups of Men in Chicago,” Am. Jour. of Soc., 16:145. 
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(except perhaps the Bohemians and Moravians), the Greeks, 
Syrians, Bulgarians, etc. This distinction is well brought 
out in mining localities, where the newer races have dis- 
placed the older within recent years. A graphic com- 
parison is given by Mr. F. J. Warne in his book, The Slav 
Invasion and the Mine Workers. He says that, by the time 
of the coming of the Slavs, the Irish, English, Welsh, 
Scotch, and German mine workers had grown accustomed 
to a “social life of some dignity and comfort.” The English- 
speaking mine worker. wanted a home and family. That 
home was usually a neat, two-story frame house, with 
porch and yard. Within were pictures on the walls, and 
carpets on the floors of the best rooms. He wished to have 
no one as a permanent resident of the house save his own 
family, or very near relatives. He desired his wife to be 
well dressed and comfortable, and his children to have the 
benefits of school. His wants were always just beyond his 
wages, and always increasing. 

The Slav had no wife and children, and wished none. 
“He was satisfied to live in almost any kind of a place, 
to wear almost anything that would clothe his nakedness, 
and to eat any kind of food that would keep body and soul 
together.’ He was content to live in a one-room hut, built 
of driftwood and roofed with tin from old powder cans. In 
the mining towns he drifted to the poorer and cheaper 
sections to live. He did not care with whom or with how 
many he lived, provided they were of his own nationality. 
When two such standards are brought into competition, it 
is inevitable that the higher should yield in some way or 
other. 

This difference in standards is undoubtedly due in part 
to a difference in natural instincts and aptitudes for decency 
and cleanliness between the common classes of northern and 
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southern Europe, but probably more to the customary 
standards to which they have become habituated in their 
native land. The effect is the same, whatever the cause. 
The new immigrant desires a certain improvement in his 
standard as a reward for emigration, but the new standard 
need not be by any means the equivalent of that of the immi- 
grant races which have preceded him. As long as we coi- 
tinued to draw our immigrants from more and more back- 
ward and undeveloped nations and races a progressive 
degradation in the customary standard of the working 
people was inevitable. 

There are many other considerations besides conges- 
tion which determine the character of life in the slums. 
Many of these have already been suggested in preceding 
paragraphs. Prominent among them are ventilation, sani- 
tary and cooking facilities, light, water supply, health- 
fulness of surroundings, and play room for children. The 
degree in which evils exist in these particulars, in any local- 
ity, depends primarily upon the stringency of the local 
tenement and public health laws, and the energy and 
faithfulness of their enforcement. Much is being ac- 
complished and has been accomplished in recent years in 
the direction of securing better conditions. Yet there is 
almost infinite room for improvement. The futility of 
relying upon the individual benevolence and humanity 
of builders, owners, and agents was demonstrated long 
ago. Here, of all places, eternal vigilance on the part of 
the better classes of society is the price of safety. Descrip- 
tions of the homes of the foreign-born are full of accounts 
of dark and absulutely unventilated bedrooms, houses un- 
provided with any water supply, filthy outdoor closets and 
privy vaults, toilets used by ten or twelve families con- 
jointly, buildings covering the entire lot, dooryards flooded 
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with stagnant water and refuse, basements half filled with 
water, domestic animals sharing the limited accommoda- 
tions with the family, and a host of other horrors. Detailed 
descriptions of these dwellings are unnecessary. Any one 
interested may find them in abundance in the accounts of 
housing conditions in the poorer sections of our cities and 
towns, for, as the Immigration Commission has amply 
demonstrated, the slum, wherever found, is distinctively the 
home of the foreign-born.’ 

It is almost superfluous to add that there are thousands 
of immigrants, even of the newer races, who live in condi- 
tions wholly different from those we have been discussing. 
Individuals of every race, in large numbers, have succeeded 
in raising themselves from the lowly estate of their com- 
patriots, and establishing homes of culture and refinement, 
even of luxury. Examples of this class are prominent, and 
are frequently referred to. Yet in spite of this, the slum 
remains the characteristic home of the average immigrant 
to this country, and as such it must be reckoned with. 

The influence of the slum must of necessity be hampering 
and degrading to its denizens. No poorer training school 
for American citizens could be devised. Not only is the 
life prejudicial to health and morals, and destructive of 
ambition, but it precludes practically all incidental or un- 
conscious contact with the uplifting influences of American 
life. Almost the only actively assimilating agency with 
which the slum dweller comes into immediate relationship 
is the public school, and this lacks much of its value as an 
assimilating force in districts which are so largely foreign 
that the pupils meet few, if any, children of native-born 


1 See, for instance, Riis, Jacob, How the Other Half Lives; Breckinridge, Sophon- 
isba, and Abbott, Edith, ‘‘Housing Conditions in Chicago,” Am. Jour. of Soc., 16:4 
and 17:1, 2; ‘‘The Housing Awakening,” series in The Survey, beginning Nov. 19 
IQIO. 
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parents or even native-born teachers. Any practical pro- 
gram for solving the immigration problem must attack the 
slum boldly. In the words of Mr. Frederic Almy, ‘‘ You 
cannot make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, and you cannot 
make an American citizen out of a tenement slum. The 
slum must go. If you spare the slum, you will spoil the 
child.” ? 

In regard to the housing conditions of the foreign-born 
outside of the larger centers of population it is more difficult 
to make generalizations. Fortunately, it is also less nec- 
cessary. Some of the foremost housing evils are essentially 
city matters. Particularly is it true of immigrants who 
have established themselves in independent agriculture, 
that they have made a long step toward Americanization. 
While every grade of dwelling may be found among foreign- 
born agriculturists, from the wretched hovel of the Italian 
market gardener to the home of the Swedish farmer of the 
Northwest which ranks with the finest in the land, yet the 
alien who takes up his abode in the country has, in many 
respects, removed himself from the general problem of the 
immigrant, and his living conditions can, with a reasonable 
degree of safety, be left to look after themselves. Yet it 
has been abundantly proved that slum conditions can exist 
even in the country, and in small towns. This is especially 
true in mining camps, and in the smaller manufacturing 
communities. Some of the worst conditions of the most 
crowded sections of the cities are reproduced in the shacks 
of the miners or the dwellings of the factory hands. Over- 
crowding, bad ventilation, unsanitary toilet facilities, 
inadequate heating, and filth are not city monopolies. 
The taking of boarders is especially common in these 
communities, and, in the mining towns, brings a peculiar 

1 The Survey, Feb. 4, 1911, p. 771. 
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evil with it, in addition to all the regular disadvantages. 
This lies in the necessity which every mine worker is under 
of bathing every day after work. In the absence of bath- 
rooms, ablutions are customarily performed in a tub set 
in the kitchen, and in the crowded quarters of the miner’s 
cabin, the children of the household are accustomed to the 
sight of nudity from their infancy up, to the serious injury 
of their moral sense. 

It is too often true that the worst conditions prevail 
in the company houses. The extreme monotony of these 
identical rows of ugly dwellings is in itself sufficiently de- 
pressing. But in addition, it appears that many employers 
are wholly oblivious to the higher needs of their employees, 
and provide the most meager shelter which will suffice to 
keep body and soul together, charging therefor exorbitant 
rates. To say that these men and women are treated like 
beasts, is putting the case too mildly, for no well-to-do 
person would house a valuable animal as some of these 
human workers are housed. The shifting character of the 
population and the uncertain duration of a mining camp 
offer a quasi justification for some of these evils. Yet a 
self-respecting nation should not permit any type of in- 
dustry to persist which requires its army of workers to live 
as do hundreds of thousands of these faithful toilers.? 

In regard to the food of our immigrant population, such 
studies of individual races as have been made seem to 
indicate that, while the dietary of the average foreign 
family falls far short of what a native American would 

1 Roberts, op. cit., p. 143. 

2 For full descriptions of life in mining and manufacturing villages, see Roberts, 
op. cit., Chs. IV and V; Lauck, W. Jett, The Survey, Apr. 1, 1911; Fitch, John A., 
The Survey, Oct. 7, 1911; Balch, op. cit., pp. 372-375; Warne, op. cit., Ch> Vi" Bor 
an account of the life of some of our foreign agriculturists, see Cance, Alexander E., 


‘‘Piedmontese on the Mississippi,” The Survey, Sept. 2, 1911; Lord, Trenor, and 
Barrows, op. cit., Ch. VI; Balch, op. cit., Ch. XV. 
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consider a satisfactory standard and is very deficient in 
variety, yet it is ordinarily sufficient in quantity and in 
amount of nourishment. Of course there are countless 
immigrant families of the poorer sort, just as there are 
of natives, who are habitually undernourished; yet the 
ordinary immigrant working family or individual appears 
not to suffer for lack of sustaining food. This condition is 
made possible by a long habitude in European countries to 
an exceedingly simple diet, and by a resulting knowledge 
of cheap and nourishing foods. The food item in the budget 
of an immigrant family from southern or eastern Europe is 
almost incredible to an American. The average cost of 
food for an individual immigrant mine worker in Pennsyl- 
vania runs from about $4 to $10 per month. Among the 
Italians in Boston, during the winter months, about a 
dollar a week will suffice for the food of aman. The south 
Italian berry pickers in New Jersey are said to be able to 
get along on as little as 25 cents per week, and other races 
live almost as cheaply. 

There appears to be a considerable difference in this 
respect between the different races, even among the newer 
immigrants. The lowest standard prevails among the south 
Italians, Greeks, Syrians, Bravas, etc. The Slavs are in- 
clined to spend more of their increasing income on food; 
particularly is meat a more important part of their diet. 
The Jews are said to rank well above the Italians in this 
regard. 

The quality and preparation of food leaves much to 
be desired. Italian children are sent to the markets of 
Boston to gather vegetables which have been thrown away 
as unfit for use. A brief walk through the East Side of New 


1 Cf. Balch, op. cit., pp. 363-364; Lauck, The Survey, Apr. 1, 1911, p. 48; Roberts 
op. cit., pp. 103 ff.; Bushee, op. cit., p. 29; Rept. Imm. Com., Recent Imms. in Agr. 
Abs., p. 59; Americans in Process, p. 141. 
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York, with an eye on the push carts, will convince one of the 
undesirable quality of some, at least, of the food eaten by 
the residents of that section. On the other hand, the Greek 
laborers on the railroads of the West are said to live remark- 
ably well, and themselves complain of the staleness of 
American food, and object to our practice of putting every- 
thing up in “boxes.” ! In general, the conclusion of in- 
vestigators in regard to the food of our working classes 
seems to be that the faults of their dietary lie, not so much 
in the failure to spend-an adequate amount of money for 
food, as in wasteful and ill-judged purchases, unsatisfactory 
preparation, and improper balance between the essential 
food elements (especially lack of sufficient proteids) and too 
much fat. It is not unlikely that in this particular the immi- 
grants fare better than the natives in the same class. It is 
certainly probable that, taken on the whole, the standard 
of food of the immigrant families in this country is superior 
to that to which they were accustomed in their native land. 

There is probably no other aspect of life in which the 
immigrant shows at least a superficial Americanization 
more quickly than in the matter of clothing. It is a matter 
where imitation is easy, and in fact almost inevitable. Any 
purchases of clothing made after the immigrant’s arrival in 
this country must, almost of necessity, be American in type. 
And the younger generation, at least, are eager to have 
their exterior appearance correspond to that of the older 
residents of their adopted country,—so eager, often, as to 
lead them to adopt the most extreme of the new fashions in 
cut and fitting, however cheap and flimsy the materials may 
be. In fact, this Americanization affects the immigrants 
even before they leave their native home. Officials on Ellis 
Island say that it is rare nowadays to see groups of immi- 


1 Cf. Streightoff, F. H., Standard of Living, Ch. VI. 
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grants arriving clad in their picturesque European costumes; 
the prevailing garb now is of the American type. It is a 
strange fact that some writers, apparently oblivious of the 
ease of this transition, seem to regard American clothes as an 
evidence of real assimilation. 

As regards physical adequacy of clothing, the immi- 
grant is probably as well off on the average as his native 
fellow-worker. It is not likely that any large proportion 
of our working classes actually suffer physical harm from 
insufficient clothing, unless it be through lack of proper 
protection against dampness, particularly in the matter of 
shoes.! In respect to cleanliness, and even decency, there is 
frequently room for improvement among the immigrants, 
just as there is among the native-born. There is, on the 
other hand, a recognized danger that the desire for a fashion- 
able appearance, particularly on the part of the women, 
may lead to an extreme expenditure for dress, unwarranted 
by the family income.’ 


1Cf. Streightoff, F. H., Standard of Living, p. 106. 
2 Americans in Process, pp. 142-143. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE STANDARD OF LIVING (continued) 


The standard of living of any family or individual’ 
is the resultant of two principal factors. These are the 
desires and appetites of the individual or family and the 
amount of income available for the gratification of those 
desires and appetites. The casual observer, in forming 
his estimate of the immigrant, is in danger of forgetting 
the second of these factors, and of assuming that because 
the immigrant is found living in a certain status, he is 
therefore satisfied with that status and has no ambition 
to change it. It has already been hinted, in the foregoing 
paragraphs, that this is not the case. A full understanding 
of the limitations under which the immigrant is placed can 
come only with a study of the customary wages or income 
of the class to which he belongs. 

The matter of wages is one of the easiest aspects of the 
life of the immigrant about which to secure reliable data. 
It lends itself readily to exact measurement, averaging, 
and tabulation. It is a subject upon which the immigrant 
himself can give accurate information if he is so inclined. 
As a result, there is a considerable mass of data in regard to 
the earnings of the foreign-born, and it is possible to make 
trustworthy generalizations thereupon. The most inclusive 
and valuable figures on this point are those furnished by the 
Immigration Commission in its various reports. Foremost 
among these stands the report of Immigrants in Manu- 


1 Conditioned, of course, by the general standard of the society. 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES IN THE 
INDUSTRIES SPECIFIED ! 


INDUSTRY 





Tron and steel manufac- 


Slaughtering and meat 
packing 

Bituminous coal mining 

Glass manufacturing 

Woolen and_ worsted 
manufacturing 

Silkk goods manufactur- 
ing and dyeing 

Cotton goods manufac- 
turing . 

Clothing anata 

Boot and shoe manufac- 
turing . 

Furniture 
ing i tide sty: 

Collar, cuff, and_ shirt 
manufacturing 

Leather tanning, curry- 
ing, and finishing . 

Glove manufacturing 

Oil refining 

Sugar refining 

Cigars and tobacco man- 
ufacturing . 


manufactur- 


1 Compiled from Rept. Imm. 


2 Not given. 
* Daily wage only given. 


PER CENT OF 
EMPLOYEES 
FOREIGN- 


BORN 


57- 


60. 
Or 


39: 


Gm 


34. 


68. 
72, 


27, 


59. 


1a) 


67 


33 
66 


85 


32 


Com., Imms. in Mfg. and Min., Abs. 


wm aH O 


AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS 


Males, 18 or 
Over 


$346 
557 


443 
574 


S75 
637 
431 
625 
591 


522 


Te O2ee 


Male 
Heads of 
Families 


$409 
578 
451 
596 
400 


448 


470 
530 


573 
598 
662 
511 
650 


662 
549 


Average 
Family 
Income 


——— 





$568 


781 
577 
Hise 


661 
635 


491 
713 


765 
769 
861 
671 
904 


828 
661 
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facturing and Mining, which presents the results of a 
thoroughgoing investigation of twenty of the leading 
industries of the country, and a less detailed study of sixteen 
others, covering in all 17,141 households and 503,732 
individuals. The great majority of these are foreign-born, 
but there is a sufficient number of native-born, both of 
native and foreign parentage, to serve the purposes of 
comparison. The table on the previous page gives the 
average annual earnings of employees and the average 
family income in the different industries. 

A noteworthy feature of the above table is the general 
excess of average family earnings over the average earnings 
of heads of families, showing the extent to which other 
members of the family besides the head contribute to the 
family support. 

The average weekly earnings of male employees, 18 years 
of age or over, distributed according to nativity, are as 
follows. (The table includes over 200,000 individuals.) 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF MALE EMPLOYEES, 
18 YEARS OF AGE OR OVER, BY NATIVITY! 


AVERAGE 
NATIVITY 


WEEKLY EARNINGS 
Native-born white of nativefather . . . . . . $14.37 
Native-born/ofjforeign father... ty sig ose ee ee 
Foreign-born whe ye ieiy tok 2 oy lave yee opi tee oe tt anc ne Ea 


There is a marked difference between races in this re- 
spect. The lowest figures among the foreign-born were: 
Albanian, $8.07; Greek, $8.41; Portuguese, $8.10; Syrian, 
$8.12; Turkish, $7.65. Some of the foreign-born rank well 
above the natives, as, for instance: Norwegian, $15.28; 
Scotch, $15.24; Scotch-Irish, $15.13; Swedish, $15.36; 
Welsh, $22.02. 


1 Rept. Imm. Com., Imms. in Mfg. and Min., Abs., p. gt. 
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The average yearly earnings (approximate) of male 
employees 18 years of age or over were as follows: 


AVERAGE YEARLY EARNINGS (APPROXIMATE) OF MALE 
EMPLOYEES, 18 YEARS OF AGE OR OVER, BY NATIV- 
ITY ! 


NATIVITY del en ay att 
Native-born white of native father . . . . . . . $666 
Native-DOrn Of iOreign {4 theta mien mrmhy mie rilonn wwe SOO 
MOLCIP T= DOTS. atu vane ote Le Te Mme aero E A suid om 


In this table, the decrease of earnings of approximately 
$100 from class to class is striking. 
The average family income was as follows: 


AVERAGE ANNUAL FAMILY INCOME, BY NATIVITY OF 
HEAD OF FAMILY ? 


NATIVITY Saints 
Native-born white of nativefather . . . . . . . $865 
Native-bom: of-ioreign father!) yh A ei Oe) B66 
Hoveignebortih (ete Caml Sak.) unmp nes maa e eite ala ade dah Oe 


Comparing the last two tables, and noting ‘hat while 
the average yearly earnings of native-born maly employees 
of foreign parentage are $100 less than those of the native- 
born of native parentage, yet the family income of the 
native-born of foreign parentage is $1 more than that of the 
native-born of native parentage, the obvious conclusion 
might be that the native-born of foreign parentage are 
more inclined to rely upon some one besides the head of the 
family for part of the income than are the native-born of 
native parentage. Closer examination, however, proves 
that this is not the case. The following table gives the 


1 Rept. Imm. Com,, Imm. in Mfg. and Min., Abs, p. 131. ?Jbid., p. 136. 
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percentages of families of different nativities which receive 
the entire income from the husband. 


PER CENT OF FAMILIES HAVING ENTIRE INCOME FROM 
THE HUSBAND, BY NATIVITY! 


NATIVITY PER CENT 
Native-born white of native father . . . . . .°. 58.4 
Native-born of toreign father. sei) a ee ee 
Foreign-born) (Onis oe POR ieee ee Om 


Thus there is a smaller proportion of families among 
the native-born of foreign fathers who rely upon other 
members of the family than the husband for part of the 
family income than of the native-born of native father. 
It appears that the explanation of the peculiarity which 
has been noticed must be either that only the more prosper- 
ous of the native-born of foreign parentage are heads of 
families, or that those families of this class which do receive 
income from other sources than the husband receive a much 
greater total amount than among the native-born of native 
father, so as to raise the average. The former explanation 
seems the more probable, for while 67.3 per cent of the male 
native-born white employees of native fathers, 20 years of 
age or over, were married, only 56.5 per cent of the native- 
born of foreign fathers of the same age were married. Na- 
tive-born employees of foreign parentage who are old enough 
to be the heads of families are predominantly representatives 
of the old immigration, and hence stand high on the wage 
scale. The very small percentage of families among the 
foreign-born which derive their entire income from the 
husband indicates the extent to which the children of this 
class contribute to the family support, and also the extent 
to which boarders are taken. 


1 Rept. Imm. Com., Imms. in Mfg. and Min., Abs., p. 139. 
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Figures from other sources corroborate, in general, the 
showing made in the foregoing tables, with some differences 
in detail. The Immigration Commission in one of its other 
reports, namely that on Immigrants in Cities, gives the 
average approximate yearly earnings of over 10,000 male 
wage workers 18 years of age or over as follows: native-born 
white of native father, $595; native-born of foreign father, 
$526; foreign-born, $385.1 These figures are less, through- 
out, than those presented in the foregoing tables, and seem 
to indicate that the average of wages in cities is less than in 
the general run of organized industries throughout the coun- 
try. It is probable that a census of city workers would 
include many in insignificant industries, and in occupations 
which could hardly be classed as industries, where the wage 
scale is low. 

The earnings of agricultural laborers on the farms of 
western New York range from $1.25 to $1.75 per day of 
ten hours. South Italian families of four or five members, 
engaged in this kind of work, average from $350 to $450 for 
the season, extending from April to November. Poles, 
working as general farm laborers the year round, earn from 
$18 to $20 per month.?, Among the anthracite coal miners 
of Pennsylvania, the average yearly wage of the contract 
miners, who make up about twenty-five per cent of persons 
employed about the mines, is estimated at about $600 per 
year, while “‘adults in other classes of mine workers, who 
form over sixty per cent of the labor force, do not receive an 
annual average wage of $450.”’* In the extensive array of 
wage figures given by Mr. Streightoff, distinction is not 
made between natives and immigrants, but the general 


showing harmonizes so well with what has already been 


1Rept. Imm. Com., Imms. in Cities, Abs., p. 44. 
2 Ibid., Recent Imms. in Agr., Abs., p. 57. 
2 Roberts op. cit., p. 346. 
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given as to obviate the necessity of going into this question 
in further detail.! We are justified in setting down the 
average earnings of wage-working adult male immigrants 
as from $350 to $650 per year, and the average annual in- 
come of immigrant families at from $500 to $go0 before the 
War. 

The figures given for individual immigrant incomes have 
been confined to male workers, for the reasons that they are 
representative, and are of primary importance in deter- 
mining the status of the immigrant family in this country. 
The wages of female workers range on the average from 30 
to 40 per cent below those of males. Full comparisons are 
given in the volume of the Immigration Commission Report 
on Immigrants in Manufacturing and Mining. 

The next question which arises is, to what degree are 
these incomes, of individuals and families, adequate to 
furnish proper support to an average family of five persons? 
This problem involves the determination of the minimum 
amount on which a family could live in decency under pre- 
war conditions in America. Numerous efforts have been 
made to solve this question. The estimate of the Bureau 
of Statistics of Massachusetts is $754.2 The Charity 
Organization Society of Buffalo regards $634 a year as the 
‘lowest tolerable budget which will allow the bare decencies 
of life for a family of five.” * A special committee of the 
New York State Conference of Charities and Corrections 
in 1907 made the following estimates as to the income 
necessary for a family of five persons in New York City. 

“‘$600-$700 is wholly inadequate to maintain a proper 
standard of living, and no self-respecting family should be 


asked or expected to live on such an income.” 


1 Standard of Living, Ch. IV. 
2 Roberts, op. cit., p. 346. 
8’ The Survey, Feb. 4, 1911, p. 767. 
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“With an income of between $700-$800 a family can 
barely support itself, provided it is subject to no extraor- 
dinary expenditures by reason of sickness, death, or other 
untoward circumstances. Such a family can live with- 
out charitable assistance through exceptional management 
and in the absence of emergencies.” 

‘$825 is sufficient for the average family of five indi- 
viduals, comprising the father, mother, and three children 
under 14 years of age to maintain a fairly proper standard 
of living in the Borough of Manhattan.”’ 

Mr. Streightoff summarizes the evidence in the follow- 
ing words: ‘‘It is, then, conservative to set $650 as the 
extreme low limit of the Living Wage in cities of the North, 
East, and West. Probably $600 is high enough for the 
cities of the South. At this wage there can be no saving, 
and a minimum of pleasure.” ! 

The close correspondence of these various estimates 
gives them a high degree of credibility. If we fix these 
standards in mind, and then look back over the wage scales 
given on the foregoing pages, we are struck with the utter 
inadequacy of the annual incomes of the foreign-born to 
meet even these minimum requirements of decency. It is 
obvious that an enormous number of immigrant families, if 
dependent solely on the earnings of the head of the family, 
would fall far below any of these standards, and that many 
of them, even when adding to their resources by the labors 
of wife and children, and the contributions of boarders, can- 
not possibly bring the total income up to the minimum 
limit. Even the average income in many occupations is far 
below this minimum, and it must be considered that while 
an average indicates that there are some above, there must 
also be many below, the line. What must be the condition 


1 Streightoff, op. cit., p. 162. 
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of those below! The average family income of the foreign- 
born studied in the Immigration Commission’s investiga- 
tion of the manufacturing and mining industries was $704. 
Mr. Frederic Almy states that 96 per cent of the Poles under 
investigation in Buffalo earn less by $110 than the $634 per 
year which was set as the “lowest tolerable budget.” ? 

A vast amount of information covering a number of 
miscellaneous aspects of human life, which fall under the 
general head of the standard of living, is furnished by the 
Immigration Commission, in its report on the manufactur- 
ing and mining industries. Some of the most important of 
these facts are summarized in the following tables. 

First, as to the situation of young children in the homes 
of immigrants. 


PER CENT OF CHILDREN 6 AND UNDER 16 YEARS OF 
AGE? 


MALE FEMALE 


At Home |At School|At Work |At Home |At School] At Work 




















Native-born 

white of 

native father Sd 90.9 3.6 6.9 90.5 2.6 
Native-born of 

foreign father | 10.2 83.9 SEO T2502 oes 3.9 
Foreign-born T3702 ITO 9.9 19.1 73.6 78 





Among the following races the following per cent of 
foreign-born male children of the specified age were at work: 
German, 13.9; south Italian, 13.3; Lithuanian, 14.3; 


1 The Survey, Feb. 4, 1911, p. 767. 
? Rept. Imm. Com., Imms. in Mfg. and Min., Abs., pp. 194-195. 
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Portuguese, 15.7; Ruthenian, 14.6; Scotch, 19.0; Syrian, 
PAU. 

The following table, showing the per cent of literacy 
of the employees studied in these industries, is based on 
information for 500,329 employees, and hence has a re- 
markable trustworthiness: 


LITERACY OF EMPLOYEES IN MINING AND MANU- 


FACTURING! 
MALES FEMALES 
NATIVITY Deas ED A | eg 


Read and| Beaq | Read and 
a Write Write 


Native-born white of native fa- 


(here e er eee agin as 522 97.9 98.8 98.4 
Native-born of foreign father} 99.0 98.7 99.0 98.8 
HorelegrDorle te tos O 83.6 90.8 89.2 


Foreign-born male employees of the following races 
have the following literacy, as shown by the per cent 
who can read and write: south Italian, 67.6; Macedonian, 
67.1; Portuguese, 46.1; Ruthenian, 63.6; Servian, 69.5; 
Turkish, 54.1. 

From the foregoing table it appears that in respect to 
literacy the native-born employees of foreign fathers are 
superior to the native-born whites of native fathers, and 
that the foreign-born females are superior to the foreign- 
born males. 

The important matter of ability to speak English is 
forcibly portrayed in the following table: 


1Rept. Imm. Com., Imms. in Mfg. and Min., Abs., pp. 162-165. 
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PER CENT OF FOREIGN-BORN EMPLOYEES (EXCLUSIVE 
OF THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING RACES) WHO SPEAK 
ENGLISH ! 








NATIVITY MALE FEMALE TOTAL 
Totaly vate 1 55-6 38.6 53.2 
Bulgarian eyed) a 20.3 80.0 (only s) 20.6 
Danishiiaiin ms aenirs: 96.5 98.3 96.6 
German ty cari one 87.5 80.2 86.8 
Greek rae) ci, tae 315 $23 Sins 

' Hebrew, Russian . . 74.7 hey HELO 
Herzegovinian. . . 14.6 14.6 
Italian,south . . . 48.7 25.8 44.4 
Magyar! iii itet ce nun 46.4 24.0 45.2 
Norwegian ONG. 3 96.9 91.8 96.5 
Polish itty sy nur Asus rhe 20.0 
Portuguese ah Pee AS 27.0 Bato 
Slovak tian en er ae 55.6 26.6 Ope 
SIOVEUIAT Th swore oie Sie 30.3 50.9 
Swedish 04.7 94.2 94.7 








It is thus apparent how large a proportion of our foreign- 
born laborers have not even taken the first essential step 
toward assimilation. This evil is, of course, practically 
overcome in the second generation. Almost all of the native- 
born persons of foreign fathers, six years of age or over, 
speak English, though some races show from 6 to 8 per cent 
who do not. 

The percentage who can speak English naturally in- 
creases with the length of residence in the United States, 
until a percentage of 83.1 is reached for all foreign-born 
employees who have been in the United States ten years 
or more. But even in this group a very low percentage 


1 Rept. Imm. Com., Imms. in Mfg. and Min., Abs., p. 198. 
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is found among the Cuban and Spanish cigar makers, of 
whom almost three fifths are unable to speak the Eng- 
lish language. 

The age of the immigrant at the time of arriving in the 
United States has a great deal to do with the ability to 
speak English. The percentage of those who were under 
fourteen when they arrived who can speak English is 
nearly twice as large as that of those who were fourteen 
or over. The reasons for this are the greater adaptability 
of the younger immigrants, and their greater opportunities 
of going to school. The relatively poor showing of the 
females is probably due to their greater segregation, which 
prevents them from coming in touch with Americans or 
older immigrants of other races. 

One of the special reports of the Immigration Com- 
mission deals with the children of immigrants in schools 
and brings out some very significant facts. Practically 
all of the information was secured in December, 1908. 
Naturally this investigation involved a study of the chil- 
dren of native-born fathers also. A general investigation 
was made in the public schools of thirty cities, including 
the first twenty cities in point of population, as shown 
by the census of 1900, with the exception of Washington, 
D. C., Louisville, Ky., and Jersey City, N. J. An in- 
vestigation was also carried on in regard to parochial schools 
in twenty-four cities, and an investigation of the students in 
seventy-seven institutions of higher learning. In addition 
to this general investigation, an intensive investigation was 
made in twelve cities, including seven cities not in the pre- 
vious list, making a total of thirty-seven cities in which 
public schools were studied. The total number of public 
school pupils for whom information was secured was 
1,815,217. Thus the investigation was a very inclusive one, 
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and the results may be taken as representative of educa- 
tional conditions in the cities of the entire country. 

Of the total number of public school children studied 
in the thirty-seven cities, 766,727 were of native-born 
fathers, and 1,048,490 of foreign-born fathers. The children 
of native-born white fathers constituted 39.5 per cent of the 
total, while among the children of foreign-born fathers there 
were the following percentages of the total number: He- 
brews, 17.6; Germans, 11.6; Italians (north and south), 
6.4; total, native-born father, 42.2 per cent; total, foreign- 
born father, 57.8 per cent. 

The different cities show a marked difference in the pro- 
portion of children who come from foreign-born fathers, as 
the following table will show: 


PER CENT OF PUPILS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF FOREIGN- 
BORN FATHERS IN SPECIFIED CITIES 


City PER CENT City PER CENT 
Chelseara yu ay bem ue ma eT Fall River “UTS, We eG ree 
Duluthieedies ee witha 7A ter Shenandoah 2 ye ips Oa 
Newiy ork incon sy eras New) Britain +> 2 Je one 
New Bedford oe BODES Boston +s sons tueketng uv SO ens 
Chicagoi iy: saat Paes O 722 
New Orleans wayne uemes 1 Orr St. Lowis yi) eat ce anes ca 
Kansas City Heise) wick oT 33 Los*Angeles'\; . 55 (3) aano 
Johnstown Weer ented eS Cedar Rapids ne ee 8.4: 
Cincinna t) Aine. aie ee eo 7 7 Haverhill eg | Ne ee Oe 
Baltimore LS ee 2 O25 


“In only 7 of the 37 cities is the proportion of pupils 
who are children of native-born white fathers as high as 60 
per cent.” Four cities have less than 30 per cent. The 
children of German foreign-born fathers are most numerous 
in Milwaukee, Detroit, Buffalo, Cleveland, Meriden, 
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Chicago, Cincinnati, and St. Louis; those of foreign-born 
Russian Hebrew fathers in Chelsea, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Newark, and Baltimore, those of foreign- 
born south Italian fathers in Providence, Newark, New 
York, Yonkers, Buffalo, and Boston. 

A smaller proportion of the total number of children of 
foreign-born fathers are in the higher grades of the public 
schools than of the children of native-born white fathers, 
as the following table shows: 


PER CENT OF PUPILS OF SPECIFIED NATIVITY IN THE 
SPECIFIED GRADES 


ae 


NATIVE-BORN | FOREIGN-BORN 








GRADE WHITE FATHER FATHER 
incderpartenis. Leerssen te al 4.3 4.4 
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The Slovaks, south Italians, and Magyars have the 
largest percentages in the kindergartens, and the Por- 
tuguese, Lithuanians, Slovaks, south Italians, and Polish 
the largest percentages in the primary grades. In the high 
schools, the Canadians, other than French, the Scotch, the 
native-born white, the Welsh, Germans, Hebrews, and 
English stand highest. This is due to two main facts,— 
the longer residence of these latter races in the United 
States, and their greater desire for a high education for 
their children, coupled with a greater ability to give it to 
them. Especially in the case of the kindergartens are 
the newer immigrating races very eager to have their young 
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children looked after so that the mother can be free to work, 
or otherwise occupy herself. 

Another interesting set of figures is that referring to 
the amount of retardation among the pupils of different 
nativities. By ‘“‘retardation” is meant that a pupil is 
above the ‘“‘normal’”’ age for the grade in which he is. 
In this respect the children of foreign-born fathers of the 
newer immigration are decidedly inferior to those of the 
older immigration. The latter, in fact, are on the whole 
superior to the children of native-born white fathers. Of 
the total number of children of foreign-born fathers for 
whom this information was secured, 77.2 per cent were born 
in the United States, and 28.8 per cent were born abroad. 
There is a considerably larger proportion of retardation for 
those children eight years of age or over who were born 
abroad than among those born in the United States. The 
proportion retarded increases as the age at the time of 
arrival in the United States advances. The proportion 
of retardation is greater among those children whose 
fathers cannot speak English than among those who 
can, and greater among those whose fathers have not 
taken out naturalization papers than among those who 
have. 

When we turn to the institutions of higher learning, 
we find a comparatively small number of foreign-born 
students, as might be expected.!' The percentages for a 
total of 32,887 students are as follows: 


NATIVITY OF STUDENT PER CENT OF TOTAL 
Native-born white of nativefather . . . . . . . 64.0 
Native-born of foreign father 2.9. 9, .) J). Deane 
Foreign-born 339/227), UMP AMERY ye: ABA IC aia i ote 


1JIn this investigation pupils are listed by their own nativity, rather than by 
that of the father. 
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The Hebrews stand foremost among the foreign-born. 

Of the 221,159 pupils included in the parochial school 
investigation, 36.5 per cent are children of native-born 
fathers (36.3 per cent of native-born white fathers), and 
63.5 per cent of foreign-born fathers. Children of foreign- 
born Irish fathers number 26.9 per cent of the total number 
of pupils, foreign-born German fathers, 9.7 per cent, Polish, 
7.1 per cent, and Italian, 7 per cent. In the twenty-four 
cities in which information was secured for both public and 
parochial schools, there were 1,322,053 pupils in the public 
schools, and 221,159 pupils in the parochial schools. In 
Philadelphia aged one fourth of the pupils were in paro- 
chial schools. 

Information was also secured for teachers in the kinder- 
gartens and elementary grades of the public schools in 
thirty cities, including 49,067 individuals. Of these, 49.8 
per cent were native-born of native white fathers, and 42.8 
per cent native-born of foreign fathers, and 5.8 per cent 
foreign-born. Of the foreign-born, only six races were 
represented by as many as one hundred teachers each, viz., 
Hebrew, English, Irish, German, Canadian (other than 
French), and Scotch. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE EXPLOITATION OF IMMIGRANTS. RELIGION. 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. RECREA- 
TION. 


There is a group of peculiar economic institutions which 
have been developed by the immigrants in this country, and 
which are especially characteristic of the new immigration. 
This group includes the padrone system, the contract labor 
system, the immigrant bank, and two or three similar 
institutions, particularly the sweating system, which is now 
practically dependent on immigrants. 

The word ‘‘padrone” is adopted from the Italian, and 
signifies master or “boss.” In its application to Ameri- 
can conditions, it refers to a system of practical slavery, 
introduced into this country by the Italians, and sub- 
sequently utilized by a number of other southeastern Euro- 
pean races. When immigration from Italy began to assume 
considerable proportions, there were already in the United 
States a few Italians who had been here some time, and had 
acquired a certain familiarity with the language and customs 
of the land. They were thereby especially fitted to be of 
assistance to their newly-arrived fellow-countrymen, and 
also, unfortunately, to exploit them. In fact, they did both 
of these things. By way of assistance, they put the green 
immigrants in touch with employers of labor, helped them 
to find lodgings, and, in brief, acted as the go-between in 
every case of contact between the immigrant and the life 
of the people around him. On the other hand, the padrone 
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charged the newcomer well for every service rendered, and 
in too many cases subjected him to various forms of extor- 
tion, which his ignorance kept him from either recognizing 
or preventing. As certain of the newer immigrants became 
familiar with the speech and customs of their new home, 
they in turn became padrones, and extended their operations 
over the ever-increasing numbers of new arrivals. Thus the 
system spread. 

There are certain businesses or occupations which are 
particularly adapted to the application of this system, such 
as railroad labor, peddling, boot-blacking, etc. The 
Italians developed it primarily in respect to the first of 
these. This race has now practically abandoned this 
system in this country, but it has been taken up by others, 
and is at present practiced by the Bulgarians, Turks, 
Macedonians, Greeks, and Mexicans, and in some cases 
among Austrians and Italians.' 

A more concrete idea of the workings of this system may 
be gained by an examination of its operation in a single 
industry, as, for instance, the shoe-shining industry among 
the Greeks. This business, in a marked degree, combines 
the necessary elements for the successful application of 
the system,—small capital, cheap unskilled labor, close 
supervision, etc.,—and this race is well adapted to apply 
it to its extreme extent, partly from natural aptitude, 
and partly from custom and training. For the system, 
in its main outlines, has long been familiar in Greece, 
though some of the most unfortunate aspects do not de- 
velop there. 

The padrone is a Greek who has been in this country 
for some time, and knows the ways of the land. He decides 


1 Rept. Imm. Com., Greek Padrone System, pp. 7, 8. For an account of the 
operation of the system in England, see Wilkins, W. H., The Alien Invasion. 
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to engage in the boot-blacking trade, and to secure his 
necessary helpers contracts for a number of boys from his 
native land to come over and work for him for a certain 
length of time, for a specified sum. The arrangement Is 
sometimes made with the boys, sometimes with the parents, 
but almost always with the parents’ consent. When these 
boys arrive, they are taken to a room or set of rooms, which 
the padrone has engaged and which thenceforth are their 
“home.” They are at once put to work in the shop of the 
boss, and kept at work continuously thereafter, with practi- 
cally no time off which they can call their own, except the 
meager allowance made for sleep. The hours are long— 
twelve, fourteen, or even more hours per day. The boss 
furnishes board and lodging, and pays a small sum in cash, 
perhaps $200 per year. The rooms are frightfully over- 
crowded, miserably ventilated, and wholly unhygienic. 
The boys do their own cooking usually in relays of two, 
and the noon meal is eaten hurriedly in a room in the 
rear of the shop. The boys are prevented from attend- 
ing night school, and are forbidden to talk to patrons. 
In every way the padrone tries to discourage their ac- 
quiring knowledge of American ways, for the system 
rests on ignorance. In a majority of cases the padrone 
takes all the tips given to the boys, and the boys ex- 
cuse him on the grounds that wages are high and ex- 
penses great. 

It is obvious that the boys are wholly at the mercy of 
their boss, a mercy the quality of which is sadly strained. 
And when a boy does manage to get a grasp of the English 
language, and acquire a little independence, instead of 
turning traitor to the system, he sets up as a padrone 
himself. All investigators, and a number of the better 
class of Greeks in this country, agree that this system is a 
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disgrace to the Greek race, or to any other race that prac- 
tices it.} 

The contract labor system is next of kin to the padrone 
system. The main differences are that the control of the 
boss, outside of working hours, is not so complete, and the 
relationship is likely to be of shorter duration. This system 
arises from the necessity of the capitalistic employer of 
labor getting in touch with the alien workman. Differences 
of language, ignorance of the sources and the means of 
communication, and a variety of other perfectly compre- 
hensible reasons, prevent the employer from enlisting his 
workers directly, and the laborer from applying for work 
in his own person. The natural and inevitable intermediary 
is the immigrant who has been in this country long enough 
to know the language and have some influence and ac- 
quaintance among employers. Given this starting point, 
the process of bringing the immigrants and the employer 
together goes along wholly natural channels, with only 
minor modifications in the details. In some cases the em- 
ployer pays the agent certain specified wages for each 
laborer furnished, and the agent pays whatever is neces- 
sary—below that figure—to secure the workers; sometimes 
the employer pays fixed wages to the laborers, and allows 
the agent a stated commission for each worker secured. 
This is much the more desirable system of the two. In 
many cases the agent is retained as overseer in charge of the 
men he has secured. The degree of definiteness in these 
arrangements varies all the way from cases where agents 
go over to foreign countries, definitely charged with se- 
curing laborers for some employer, to those where the 


employer simply lets it be known among his employees 


1 For a fuller description of the system, and a more detailed account of its cry- 
ing evils, see Fairchild, H. P., Greek Immigration, and Rept. Imm. Com., “The 
Greek Padrone System in the United States.” 
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that there will be work for all their friends or relatives 
who wish to come, and leaves the leaven to work. It is 
becoming more rare for agents in this country to go abroad 
in person; the tendency is for them to work in connection 
with agents established on the other side. 

The possibilities of abuse in this system are manifestly 
great. The agent customarily advances the passage money 
of those brought from abroad, taking a mortgage far in 
excess of his actual expense on whatever property the immi- 
grant has to offer. Rates of interest are exorbitant, and the 
terms of the contract all in favor of the importer. Some- 
times the immigrant agrees to work for him seven or eight 
months, in return for an initial outlay of not over $100 or 
$125. In extreme cases, when an importer has taken mort- 
gages far in excess of his actual expenditure, he will discharge 
an entire set of men, in order to make room for a new lot 
brought over on similar terms. The debts of the original 
group are still binding, and it is astonishing to note the faith- 
fulness with which these poor unfortunates, thus thrown on 
their own resources, will labor on to pay off these obligations. 

Not all of the laborers employed under this system 
are secured directly from abroad. Many of the more 
recent immigrants, who have been in this country for some 
time, are almost equally dependent on the contractor with 
the absolute ‘“greeners.”’ Chicago is a great clearing house 
for the labor market of the western railroads, and labor 
agencies, often connected with a restaurant, or some similar 
place of business, abound in the foreign sections.” 

A great deal of business of this general nature is carried 
on by aliens who are not real agents. It is very frequent 


for an immigrant to tell a newcomer that if he will pay him a 
1 For an illustration of such a contract, see Rept. Imm. Com., Greek Padrone 
System, Abs., pp. 23-24. 
2 Cf. Addams, Jane, Twenty Vears at Hull-House, p. 221. 
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certain sum of money he will secure him a position in the 
establishment where he is himself employed. All that he 
really does is to take the newcomer around and introduce 
him to the foreman, who gives him work, if there is any. 
But the new arrival considers himself much in the debt of 
his ‘friend,’ and more than that, thereafter regards the 
job as his own because he has paid for it, and resents dis- 
charge for any reason as an injustice. Conscientious em- 
ployers naturally do all they can to discourage such prac- 
tices, but are powerless to prevent them. In fact, the 
eagerness of earlier immigrants to exploit their newly-arrived 
fellow-countrymen, not only in this way, but in any other 
that promises a profit, is one of the most disheartening 
features of the whole immigration situation. 

It goes without saying that all of these operations, which 
involve bringing immigrants into the country under agree- 
ment to labor, are in direct violation of law. The contract 
labor clause of the immigration law, if strictly interpreted 
and enforced, would exclude practically every immigrant 
who had the slightest assurance of employment awaiting 
him. In fact, however, as has been shown above (page 156), 
the courts have so interpreted the act as to include under 
contract laborers only those who have a definite contract, 
or those who come in response to a specific offer or promise 
of employment.! This kind of a promise or offer is relatively 
rare. Nothing so definite is required to induce unskilled 
laborers to emigrate. Broad and general assurances of 
employment awaiting them are sufficient. The wide 
discrepancy between the letter and the interpretation of 
the law is unfortunate. This section of the law is the one 
upon which immigrants are coached more thoroughly than 
on any other, and in addition to the large number of immi- 


1Rept. Imm. Com., Contract Labor, Abs., p. 12, which compare throughout. 
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grants who violate the most lenient interpretation, there 
must be many others whom the courts would not hold 
guilty, who nevertheless believe themselves so and suffer a 
corresponding degradation of character. A third element 
in the situation, which complicates it still further, is the 
interpretation practically placed on the law by the immigra- 
tion authorities, which is apparently more strict than that 
of the courts. The whole matter of contract labor needs to 
be thoroughly reconsidered. 

In addition to the activities of labor agents and em- 
ployers, state boards do a good deal to encourage immigra- 
tion, sometimes keeping within the spirit of the law, and 
sometimes exceeding it. 

Another member of this same nefarious family is the 
peonage system. For a general description of the system 
the reader is referred to Professor Commons, Races and 
Immigrants in America, chapter on Labor. It has been 
judicially defined in the following words: ‘‘Peonage is a 
status or condition of compulsory service based upon the 
indebtedness of the peon to the master. The basic fact is 
indebtedness.” !_ The customary or typical case is where a 
laborer receives advances of some sort from his employer, 
and then leaves his service before the terms of his engage- 
ment have been fulfilled, certainly before he has repaid his 
employer for the advances. His employer then procures 
his arrest, either under a charge of obtaining money under 
false pretenses, or under the labor statutes of the various 
states. The employer makes a new agreement with the 
laborer, that if he will return to his employment, and work 
out the balance of his indebtedness, the criminal procedure 
will be dropped. 

This might seem, on the face of it, a thoroughly just 

1 Clyatt case, 197 U.S. 207. 
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proceeding. The trouble is that the employer has every 
advantage. The laborer is ignorant, and very often the 
conditions under which he is to work are grossly mis- 
represented. Lack of forethought, moreover, is one of the 
chief characteristics of ignorant and unintelligent men. 
The money or goods advanced to them occupy a very 
disporportionate place in their minds, compared to the work 
which they agree to perform in the future. The employer, 
on the other hand, knows all about the conditions, and just 
how much he can afford to pay, and is able to give himself 
the best of the bargain by a broad margin. 

The Immigration Commission made a thorough in- 
vestigation of this subject, and found evidences of peonage 
in every state in the Union, except Oklahoma and Connect- 
icut. In the south, where peonage is supposed to be most 
rampant, it was discovered that most of the peons were 
supplied by labor agents in New York City, who seriously 
misrepresented the conditions under which they were to 
work, and in many cases sent out men wholly unfitted for 
the work which they were to do. In the south, however, in 
spite of the existence of many cases, it appears that the 
vigorous prosecutions, and the willingness of juries to con- 
vict, have pretty well broken up the tendency toward 
peonage in connection with aliens. 

In the west and northwest, cases of technical peonage 
were found in the shoe-shining industry, and in some 
lumber and railroad camps. But there have been practically 
no attempts at prosecution for peonage in these states. 

The most surprising fact established by the Commis- 
sion in this respect is that probably the most complete 
system of peonage in the whole country has existed, not 
in the south, but in Maine. Here the employers of labor in 
the lumber camps have been obliged to secure their labor 
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mostly from other states and in the main from immigrants. 
Boston is the great labor market for this industry. The 
immigrants are given very misleading accounts of the con- 
ditions of their labor, and are engaged to work for their 
employers for a specified time. They are then taken into 
the forests, sometimes having to walk sixty or seventy 
miles to their place of labor, and kept in the forest all 
winter. 

When they learn the extent to which they have been 
deceived, many of them are inclined to run away. How- 
ever, in February, 1907, a law was passed making it a 
criminal offense for a person to “enter into an agreement 
to labor for any lumbering operation or in driving logs 
and in consideration thereof receive any advances of goods, 
,Money, or transportation, and unreasonably and with 
intent to defraud, fail to enter into said employment as 
agreed and labor a sufficient length of time to reimburse his 
employer for said advances and expenses.” The general 
interpretation of the courts has been to ignore the pro- 
vision about intent to defraud, or at least to put the burden 
of proof on the defendant, though it is not specifically 
provided in the law that failure or refusal to fulfill the terms 
of the contract shall be prima facie evidence of an intent to 
defraud, as is the case in the contract labor law of Minnesota 
and other states. Employers in other branches of industry 
have sought to secure the same protection, but in vain, so 
that this law is iniquitous, not only from the point of view 
of peonage, but also because it is class legislation. A con- 
siderable amount of peonage has resulted from this law in 
Maine. ! 

The basis of all the evils which have just been discussed 
has been seen to lie in the ignorance and helplessness of 


1 Cf. Rept. Imm. Com., Peonage, etc. 
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the newly-arrived immigrant. Knowing nothing of the 
language of the country, or of its methods of doing busi- 
ness, and having no connections with the industrial system 
of the country, he is forced to rely on some one who can 
supply these factors. Most naturally he turns to some one 
of his fellow-countrymen who has been in this country 
longer. From that time on, sometimes for many years, his 
career is dominated by the older immigrant to a remarkable 
degree. Out of this connection has grown up a peculiar 
set of institutions, commonly known as immigrant banks, 
which have the power for great good or evil to the immi- 
grant, according to the character of the men who have them 
in charge. The origin and nature of these banks is as 
follows: 

The foremost ambition of the average immigrant is 
the saving of money. The purposes of this saving are 
many—to guarantee his own future prosperity, to ease 
the lot of friends and relatives at home, to pay off mort- 
gages and other debts, and, perhaps the most important 
of all, to provide the means whereby friends and relatives 
on the other side may join him in the new world. The 
prepaid ticket is the final end of much of the saving of 
aliens. These accumulations naturally come in small 
amounts. Out of a month’s earnings, the immigrant 
may save $zo0 or $15 or even as high as $30. The living 
conditions of many of the immigrants make it unsafe 
for them to try to keep this money in their lodgings; they 
are unfamiliar with, and distrustful of, American banks. 
The disposition of their savings which seems to them the 
wisest and safest is to intrust them to a fellow-countryman 
who is familiar with the ways of the country and has some 
means of keeping them safe. This individual may be the 
padrone or boss, the lodginghouse keeper, a saloon keeper 
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or grocer, or the steamship agent from whom the immigrant 
expects eventually to purchase the prepaid ticket. In time, 
immigrants in these positions get into the habit of receiving 
small sums from their fellow-countrymen for safe keeping 
or on deposit against some future purchase. As these 
amounts accumulate, they become of considerable value 
to the holder, who may deposit them in a regular savings 
bank at interest, to his own profit, or may invest them in 
his business, or may make other speculative investments 
with them. To attract such deposits, and increase their 
amount, he adds the term “bank” to the name of his 
business, so that he now becomes a “‘Grocer and Banker,” 
a “Ticket Agent and Banker,” etc. This adds a dignity 
to his position and increases the confidence of the people 
in his integrity. 

It has been intimated in the preceding paragraph that 
the immigrant ‘‘banker’’ makes no distinction between the 
funds deposited with him and his own property. This is 
generally the case. Occasionally the banker will keep the 
deposits in his safe, in the original wallets in which they were 
delivered to him,! or deposit them in a bank in his wife’s 
name,” but these are exceptional instances. Ordinarily all 
the money in the banker’s possession is lumped together, 
so that the assets of the “bank” are identical with the 
general resources of the proprietor. Furthermore, there is a 
great amount of laxity in the giving of receipts to depositors. 
Sometimes no written acknowledgment whatever is given; 
from this point the character of the receipt varies all the 
way up to a regular pass book, and a thorough system of 
bookkeeping. 

From such a beginning as this, these banks have de- 
veloped a variety of forms, varying in functions and in 


1 Rept. Imm. Com., Immigrant Banks, p. 35. 2 Ibid., p. 35. 
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stability. They have been classified by the Immigration 
Commission into three main groups, as follows: 

“TI. State and incorporated banks or highly organized 
private institutions thoroughly responsible and operated 
in a regular manner almost exclusively as a bank. There 
are comparatively few of these institutions. 

“TI. Privately owned steamship agencies, and real- 
estate offices which masquerade under the name of a bank, 
but which are not legally authorized as such. To this class 
should be added groceries and saloons in which the banking 
functions are clearly defined as apart from other business. 
The majority of the banks investigated are of this class. 

“TTI. Banks which may or may not be known as such, 
but in which the functions of caring for deposits and re- 
ceiving money for transmission abroad are extended more 
as an accommodation or as incidental to the main business 
of the concern. Saloon keepers, grocers, boarding houses, 
barbers, and men engaged in similar occupations usually 
conduct this class of banks. It has been claimed by some 
that every immigrant saloon keeper will be found doing a 
banking business of this character. This is the largest, as 
it also is the most irresponsible, class. It is undoubtedly 
the hardest class to regulate, as it is the one about which 
it is the most difficult to obtain accurate information.” ! 

The hold which these bankers have over their patrons 
is due in the first instance to the ignorance of the latter, 
and the feeling of security which they have in dealing with 
people of their own race. It is increased by the familiarity 
which the banker has with business methods in this coun- 
try, and names, places, and methods in the old country. 
The immigrant banker assumes a decidedly paternalistic 
attitude toward his patrons, and renders them many 


1 Rept. Imm. Com., Immigrant Banks, p. 27. 
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services not ordinarily associated with a banking business, 
such as writing and translating letters, securing employ- 
ment, giving legal advice, etc. The greater the hold thus 
secured, the wider are the opportunities for exploitation. 
In the absence of proper control, and of the ordinary safe- 
guards of such businesses, the immigrant depositor is made 
to suffer extortion and loss in countless cases. In many 
cases this is due to the ignorance of the banker, and his 
total unfitness for the assumption of such responsibilities; 
in many others, it is due to dishonesty, greed, and willful 
intent to defraud. In the panic year of 1907 large numbers 
of these banks failed, and sums of money were lost to im- 
migrants, the importance of which is to be judged, not so 
much by the total amounts, as by the fact that they repre- 
sented the savings of a large number of individuals in meager 
circumstances. In normal years, there is a steady loss, 
due to failures, defalcations, and abscondings on the part 
of bankers, and also to the continual petty frauds, habitually 
practiced by many of these men. The trustfulness of the 
immigrants toward men of this character is surprising. 
Instances are known where men have come into a com- 
munity, advertised a bank, and in a few weeks accumulated 
large sums of money from the foreigners, with which they 
promptly decamped, leaving absolutely no means of re- 
dress to their creditors. 

The primary functions of these banks are the safe keep- 
ing of money and the transmission of remittances abroad. 
Only in exceptional cases do the other banking functions 
play an important part. It is estimated that in 1907 ap- 
proximately $137,500,000 in foreign remittances passed 
through the hands of immigrant bankers, in sums averaging 
about $35.1 

1 Rept. Imm. Com., Immigrant Banks, pp. 69, 85, 86. 
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These banks are mostly in the hands of the recently 
immigrating races. The reasons for their existence— 
ignorance of language and customs, illiteracy, inconven- 
ient hours kept by American banks, and their luxurious 
appearance and requirements of cleanliness—appeal much 
less strongly to the immigrants from northwestern Europe. 

Another functionary who exercises an extensive, and 
often baleful, influence over the immigrant is the notary 
public. The position of dignity and influence held by 
corresponding officials in foreign countries leads the im- 
migrant to accord too much confidence and trust to such 
persons in the United States, who are often ignorant and 
in many cases dishonest men. The nature of the cases 
in which the immigrant has recourse to them gives them 
a large amount of power over the foreigner, and opens 
the way to many petty extortions. 

All of these exploiting agencies become inextricably 
mingled in actual life. The functions of the padrone, the 
labor contractor, the employment agent, the steamship 
agent, the boarding boss, the saloon keeper, the grocer, the 
banker, the notary public—any two or more of these may 
be combined in the person of a given individual, who ex- 
ercises a corresponding control over the destiny of those 
who are dependent on him. His hold over them rests upon 
the fact that they are not Americanized, and it is wholly 
to his interest to keep them so.! 

The sweat shop is manifestly an institution of the same 
general character as those which have just been discussed, 

1For a full description of the nature, organization, and functions of the im- 
migrant bank, and of efforts which have been made to correct its evils, the reader 
is referred to the Report of the Immigration Commission on Immigrant Banks, 
to which reference has been made, and also to the Report of the New York Com- 
mission of Immigration. This latter volume also contains an extended discussion 


of the position of the notary public. Cf. also Roberts, Peter, The New Immigration, 
Ch. XV. 
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and while it may not owe its origin to the immigrants, it is 
now practically dependent on them for its existence. The 
main features of this system are familiar. Its distinctive 
characteristic is the giving out of work by manufacturers 
to contractors, in order that certain processes may be 
carried on in the homes of the workers. It finds its fullest 
development in the clothing trade, which at the present 
time is almost wholly in the hands of the Jews. 

The chief evils of the system are the unsanitary con- 
ditions of labor, the long hours, the extensive employ- 
ment of women and children, the difficulty of proper super- 
vision, the low wages, and the complete subjection of the 
workers to the control of the boss. The contractor himself 
is often in a precarious financial situation, being himself 
a victim of the system. Like the foregoing institutions, it 
results from the ignorance and lack of connection of the 
workers. Its persistence and wide spread in this country 
are due to the constant accessions of low-grade workers, 
unassimilated to the conditions of the country, which 
immigration furnishes. These supply the raw material 
upon which the system feeds. By so doing they have 
blocked the efforts of the cities of the United States to 
control or abolish this evil.! 

There is another class of institutions which rests upon 
the helplessness of the newly-arrived immigrant, which 
is, however, an alleviating, rather than an exploiting agency, 
and which belongs to the social rather than to the economic 
life. This is the immigrant home or aid society. These 
institutions are numerous in the seaport cities where im- 
migrants arrive; there are said to be not less than six- 
teen in operation in New York City.? They are for the 


1 Addams, Jane, Twenty Years at Hull-House, p. 99; Adams, T. S., and Sumner, 
Helen L., Labor Problems, Ch. IV. 
2 Rept. New York Com. of Imm., p. 88. 
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most part benevolent or philanthropic organizations (at 
least nominally), and many of them are under the control 
of some religious organization. Many of them work 
primarily with a single race or people. Their functions are 
looking after newly-arrived immigrants who are not met 
by friends, and forwarding them to their destinations, 
furnishing them board and lodging while in the port of 
arrival, helping them to find work or to locate missing 
acquaintances, and in general safeguarding them while 
they are establishing a connection with some responsible 
party in this country. 

Most of the immigrants who come to this country come 
to join relatives or friends, who generally meet them at the 
port of arrival, or send money or transportation to take 
them to their destination. But it frequently happens that 
the friends or relatives fail to put in an appearance. In 
that case the immigration authorities are unwilling to turn 
the immigrant adrift unprotected, especially in the case of 
unaccompanied women or girls. Consequently the govern- 
ment has allowed representatives of homes and aid societies 
to visit the immigrant stations, and offer their aid to the 
immigrants. At Ellis Island, immigrants whose relatives 
or friends fail to call for them are detained five days, and 
then given the choice of being sent back to Europe or of 
leaving the station In company with some representative 
of a home or aid society, often called a “‘missionary.” If 
the latter alternative is chosen, the immigrant is said to 
be ‘‘discharged” to the given person, who is thereupon 
held theoretically responsible that the immigrant shall not 
become a public charge. There are three general classes of 
immigrants who are thus discharged: (1) Immigrants whose 
friends or relatives fail to meet them, and whom the author- 
ities do not deem it wise to land unless some one becomes 
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responsible for them. (2) Immigrants who are without 
sufficient money to take them to their destination, and who 
must be cared for until the necessary funds are forth- 
coming. (3) Immigrants, particularly girls and women, 
who have no friends or relatives in this country, and need a 
home until they can secure employment. These homes 
and aid societies necessarily have something of the nature 
of employment agencies, and do a good deal of work of that 
kind. 

The amount of work done by these organizations is very 
great. In the calendar year 1907, over 14,800 immigrants 
were discharged to such representatives at Ellis Island by 
the New York discharging division. This does not include 
the total number discharged, as the boards of special 
inquiry and the commissioners of immigration also dis- 
charge immigrants.’ Six homes in New York City cared 
for a total of 48,275 immigrants in 1908.” 

It will be seen at once that these homes and societies 
have great power over the immigrants, and are in positions 
of immense advantage and responsibility, inasmuch as 
the authorities give their representatives a semiofficial 
standing, and intrust immigrants to them without reserve. 
Unscrupulous and grasping persons, once admitted to the 
stations as missionaries, have large opportunities and every 
advantage to exploit the immigrants at will. This is 
especially true of the homes, where the immigrants can be 
charged—and overcharged—for every possible kind of 
service. 

It might appear at first sight that the authorities would 
exercise every caution, not only in regard to the character 
of the representatives, but as to the character and conduct 


1 Rept. Imm. Com., Imm. Homes and Aid Socs., Abs., p. 8. 
2 Rept. New York Com. of Imm., p. go. 
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of the homes. The investigations of the Immigration 
Commission, however, revealed that this has not always 
been the case. Not only have many of the authorities used 
very little care or discretion in granting privileges to repre- 
sentatives in their stations, but they exercised practically 
no supervision over the homes themselves, and when the 
immigrant had once been discharged to the representative, 
they paid no more attention to him or his welfare. The 
Commission investigated carefully 102 immigrant homes 
and aid societies, in addition to twenty-five employment 
agencies, most of which had some connection with an im- 
migrant home or aid society. A large amount of mis- 
conduct on the part of representatives was discovered, as 
well as undesirable conditions in the homes themselves. 
Many of the homes were found to be purely money-making 
institutions, where the immigrant was fleeced to the limit 
of his resources. The sanitary conditions in some of them 
were terrible. Some of the representatives seemed to care 
for nothing but to have as many immigrants as possible 
discharged to them, and were little more than runners for 
their respective homes. “It was the testimony of some of 
the leading officials at Ells Island that the majority of 
missionaries and representatives there care only to secure 
the discharge of immigrants who have money and can pay 
for food and lodging.’’!_ Some of the representatives were 
instrumental in securing the admission of contract laborers. 
‘About two thirds of the homes investigated were clean, 
comfortable, and sanitary, and about one third were over- 
crowded, badly ventilated, filthy and insanitary.” 2 Many 
of the homes where bad conditions were found were sup- 
ported by honest, conscientious people, who had been 
duped and betrayed by their representatives and mana- 


1Rept. Imm. Com., Imm. Homes and Aid Socs., Abs., p. 14. ?Zbid., p. 16. 
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gers; others were intentionally nothing but money-making 
schemes. 

These conditions are bad enough in themselves, but 
the most serious feature of the situation is the lack of 
responsibility and care in placing women and girls out in 
employment. The majority of the homes investigated 
showed absolutely no sense of their duty and responsibility 
in this matter. Only one sixth of them refused to place 
girls in situations where their morals would be seriously 
endangered. Many of them were perfectly willing to supply 
girls to work in houses of immoral character.’ There was 
also a great deal of carelessness in the investigation of 
addresses to which girls were sent. Many of the addresses 
reported by the societies were found to be fictitious, many 
were false, that is, the girls had never been there, and some 
of them were admittedly immoral resorts. It is encourag- 
ing to note that since the investigation of the Commission 
vigorous measures have been employed in correcting these 
evils, and conditions have greatly improved. 

The case of the immigrant homes and aid societies is 
a remarkable illustration of the eternal vigilance which is 
necessary to prevent exploitation and corruption from 
flourishing, even in connection with professedly benev- 
olent agencies, when plastic material is furnished in such 
abundance as exists in the immigrant body.? 

The effects of immigration upon the religious life of the 
immigrants and of the United States constitute a great field 
of research which has been surprisingly neglected, perhaps 
because of the difficulty of securing reliable data and estab- 
lishing definite conclusions, perhaps because it has not 


1Cf. Rept. N. Y. Com. of Imm., p. 92. 
2 New York now has a state law, which went into effect Sept. 1, 1911, for the 
regulation of these lodging houses. The Survey, Sept. 30, 1911. 
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seemed of sufficient importance to warrant exhaustive 
study. 3 

One result which has certainly followed the immigra- 
tion of the nineteenth century and the beginning of the 
twentieth is a vast increase in the number of denomina- 
tions and sects organized in this country. The position 
of the Roman Catholic Church as a product of immigra- 
tion is too obvious to be dwelt upon. The predominance 
of this form of belief among the Irish of the first half of the 
nineteenth century, which more than anything else mo- 
tivated the Native American and Know Nothing move- 
ments, has been maintained to a certain extent among the 
Germans, and in later days among the Italians and Slavs.! 

The census reports on religious bodies unfortunately 
give no information as to the nationality of members and 
communicants, so that it is impossible to distribute the 
adherents of the various sects among the constituent races. 
However, out of the list of denominations given we can 
pick a number of manifestly foreign origin which indicate 
the tremendous diversity of religious forms which are 
represented in this country. Among them are the follow- 
ing: Armenian Church; Buddhists, Chinese and Japanese; 
Dunkers; Eastern Orthodox churches, Russian, Servian, 
Syrian, and Greek; various German Evangelical bodies; 


1 That the spirit of Know Nothingism dies hard, and is likely to crop out even 
in modern times, is evidenced by the so-called A. P. A. agitation of the early nineties 
and the activities of the Ku Klux Klan more recently. The A. P. A., or American 
Protective Association, was the most prominent of several secret organizations, the 
purposes and methods of which were strikingly similar to those of the Native 
American and Know Nothing parties. The object of their antagonism was the 
Roman Catholic Church, and particularly the body of Irish Catholics. This agita- 
tion was carried to such an extent that many people, even of the intelligent and 
thoughtful, feared that a religious war was impending. For details see Winston, 
E. M., ‘‘The Threatening Conflict with Romanism,” Forum, 17:425 (June, 1894); 
Coudert, Frederic R. ‘‘The American Protective Association,” Forum, 17:513 
(July, 1894); Gladden, W., ‘‘The Anti-Catholic Crusade,” Century, 25:789 (March, 


1894). 
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various Scandinavian Lutheran bodies; Slovak Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod; Moravian bodies; Jewish congregations; 
Polish national church; Swedish Evangelical bodies; 
Hungarian Reformed Church; Bahais, etc. 

The total number of organizations covered by the report 
of the census for 1916 is 227,487 as reported by two hun- 
dred and two denominations. One hundred and thirty-two 
of these denominations reported the use of some foreign 
language in some of their organizations. Of the denomi- 
nations so reporting 11.5 per cent of their organizations, 
with 27 per cent of their membership, report the use of 
foreign languages, either alone or with English. There are 
forty-one individual languages included in the report. 

These facts indicate that, whatever changes the removal 
to a new environment involves, and however much of 
American life the immigrants adopt, a large percentage of 
our foreign population brings its religion with it, and keeps 
it. This is not to be wondered at, as we know that men 
hold on to their traditional religion more tenaciously than 
to almost any other of their mores and resent interference 
here most of all. More than this, it is probably well that 
itis so. For religion is the great conserving force of moral- 
ity, the principal bulwark of traditional conduct. The 
perils of the moral nature of the immigrant in his new home 
are many. Trained to repression, restriction, and control, 
he finds himself suddenly endowed with liberty and op- 
portunity. This liberty he is all too likely to interpret as 
license. Finding people all around him doing things which 
have hitherto seemed to him sinful or immoral, he adopts 
the practices without having acquired the principles and 
restraints which safeguard them, and make them innocuous 
for Americans. If along with this shifting of ethical 
standards, he loses also his religious sanctions, his moral 
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danger is great indeed.!_ This process has been particularly 
observed among the second generation of Hebrews. In the 
light of American civilization and public thought, they find 
the religion of their fathers discredited. It appears to them 
antiquated and unworthy. They throw it over unre- 
servedly, and with it goes the whole body of admirable 
moral precepts and guides, and the remarkable ethical 
standards, which have been indissolubly associated with 
religious belief in their minds. The unfortunate part of the 
process is that nothing takes the place, either of the religious 
faith, or of the moral code. The old, which was good, is 
forsaken without adopting the new, which is perhaps better. 
As a result, juvenile crime is very prevalent among the 
Jews, and a large proportion of those concerned in the 
white slave traffic, both men and women, are Hebrews.’ 
It would be difficult to say to what extent the bad record 
of the second generation of immigrants in regard to criminal- 
ity and general lawlessness may be due to similar causes. 

While the majority of our immigrants are nominally 
Christians, there is nevertheless a sufficient demand for 
religious guidance to constitute a tremendous foreign 
missionary problem within the borders of our own land— 
the more so when it is remembered that a large part of the 
efforts of some of our foreign missionary boards is directed 
toward people who are already nominally Christians, in 
their home lands. Many of the religious denominations are 
beginning to feel this call, and are responding to it by 


1 Professor Mayo-Smith says on this point, ‘‘The commands of morality are 
absolute and must have the sanction of perfect faith in order to be effective. To 
destroy the credibility of the sanction, without putting anything in its place, must 
for the time being be destructive of ethical action.”’ Emigration and Immigration, 


Do7. 

2 Cf. Bingham, T. A., ‘‘Foreign Criminals in New York,” North American Re- 
view, September, 1908, p. 381. Also, Rept. Imm. Com., Importing Women for 
Immoral Purposes, pp. 12, 14. 
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special services or organizations, planned to meet the needs 
of foreign residents. As stated above, many religious 
bodies support missionaries on Ellis Island. The Young 
Men’s Christian Association devotes especial attention to 
the foreign-born. Many foreign groups have societies of a 
religious character, aside from their regular church organi- 
zations. 

Yet in spite of all that can be said on this side of the 
question, there remains an astonishing apathy on the 
part of the body of American Protestant churches toward 
the religious and moral needs and dangers of the foreign 
population, and of the opportunities for service which it 
offers. This service might be made of incalculable benefit 
not only to the immigrants themselves, but to their adopted 
country, whose destiny hangs in the same balance as theirs. 
It is true that a group of ignorant, stolid, perhaps dirty, 
European peasants on the streets of one’s own city does not 
make the same appeal to his emotions and sympathies as 
the half-clad savages which he reads of in the missionary 
journals. Yet the spiritual needs of the immigrant group 
are probably the greater of the two—at least they are more 
immediate—and the receptive attitude of the newly arrived 
immigrant toward all elevating influences makes him a 
uniquely promising subject for missionary work. 

The unwillingness on the part of many wealthy and 
fashionable churches to accept this responsibility in the 
spirit of the founder of the Christian religion may be at- 
tributed to ignorance of actual conditions, to fastidiousness, 
or to race antipathy, if not to actual indifference. But if 
the church is to fulfill its mission in twentieth century 
America, the efforts toward serving the spiritual needs of 
the alien must be immensely widened and strengthened. 
Reverend Charles Stelzle gives an ironical epitome of the 
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situation in the story of the church in New York City which 
sold its fine building because there were too many foreigners 
in the neighborhood, and sent the proceeds to the Board of 
Foreign Missions. 

In regard to that set of social conditions which are 
represented by statistics of births, marriages, and deaths, 
no definite statistical data for the country at large are 
available. The census reports do not make the necessary 
distinctions between native and foreign-born to serve as a 
basis of comparison. Such a comparison is, in fact, practi- 
cally impossible, for the composition of the foreign-born 
element of the population in respect to sex, age, and con- 
jugal condition differs so widely from that of a normal 
population that any comparative rates, based on general 
statistics, would be meaningless. Thus a foreign-born 
death rate, based simply on total deaths and total popula- 
tion, would probably be remarkably low. For, as has been 
shown, the foreign-born population is largely in the middle 
age groups. They have passed the dangerous period of 
childhood, and many of them, with advancing age, go home 
to die. But if compared with a selected group of native- 
born, of the same sex and age, the foreign-born would 
probably show a high death rate, on account of the preva- 
lence of industrial accidents and diseases, and unhygienic 
living conditions. 

Similar considerations hold true as regards the birth 
rate and marriage rate. In respect to the former, it has 
been observed in another connection that the birth rate of 
the foreign-born is extraordinarily high for the first genera- 
tion. As the length of residence of any foreign group in 
this country increases, its birth rate tends to approach that 


1The Workingman and Social Problems, p. 32. Cf. White, Gaylord S., ‘‘The 
Protestant Church and the Immigrant,” The Survey, Sept. 25, 1909. 
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of the native-born until, as has been said, ‘‘the probability 
is that when immigrants have lived with us so long that 
their grandparents were born in the land, there is little more 
difference between the two stocks in reproductivity than 
between any other equally extensive groups taken at 
random.” ! The study made by the Immigration Com- 
mission of the fecundity of immigrant women shows that 
women born of foreign parents have a much greater fe- 
cundity than those born of native parents. 

In respect to marriages, comparative rates would have 
little meaning unless they could be very carefully refined. 
The relative number of foreign-born women is so small, and 
the number of men who have left wives on the other side so 
large, and the temporary character of the residence of many 
aliens so marked, as to put the entire question of marriage 
among the foreign-born into an abnormal status. Many 
obstacles prevent the free intermarriage of foreigners with 
natives. Marriages between the foreign-born in this country 
are probably much more infrequent than would be the case 
in a normal population of the same size. Even in the case 
of the second generation of immigrants Professor Commons 
finds that the proportion of marriages is smaller than among 
the native-born.” The effect of this is to increase the tend- 
ency, already noticed, to augment the population of this 
country by new immigration, rather than by the repro- 
duction of elements already here. 

For recreation the foreign-born are limited to virtually 
the same resources as the natives of the working class. The 
dance hall, the moving picture show, the cheap theater, and 
the recreation park hold the prominent places. For the men 
of some races the saloon used to furnish a place for meeting 


1 Anderson, W. L., The Country Town, p. 164. 
2 Commons, J. R., op. cit., p. 203. 
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and social relaxation, and for others the imported coffee. 
house still does. The need of recreational facilities for the 
working classes, so long neglected in this country, is begin- 
ning to be recognized and met in every up-to-date American 
city. In all such advantages the foreign-born will have their 
share. There are also other efforts, such as the revival of 
folk dancing among foreign groups, and the giving of dramas 
which appeal to the immigrants, which have the foreigner 
directly in view. These merit hearty commendation. Yet 
much remains to be done. The problem of recreation can 
be solved only in connection with the problem of general 
industrial conditions. The average adult worker in many 
of our industries is too much exhausted at the close of his 
day’s work to take much interest in recreation of any kind. 
All too often, also, the time and the pecuniary means are 
alike lacking for forms of recreation which would be of great 
value. There needs to be more recognition of the fact that 
the workman, though a foreigner, must have relaxation and 
diversion to promote his highest welfare, just as truly as 
those in higher stations.! 

1It is a suggestive fact that the word ‘‘recreation”’ does not occur in the indexes 
of Hall’s Immigration, Jenks and Lauck’s The Immigration Problem, Commons’ 
Races and Immigrants in America, Coolidge’s Chinese Immigration, or Balch’s Our 
Slavic Fellow Citizens. For descriptions of the recreations of the foreign-born see 


Kenngott, George F., The Record of a City, Ch. VIII; City Wilderness, Ch. VIII; 
Americans in Process, Ch. VIII; Roberts, Peter, The New Immigration, Ch. XVIII. 
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CONDITIONS AFFECTING THE COUNTRY. WAGES 
PAUPERISM. CRIME. INSANITY 


Turning to those aspects of the immigration situa- 
tion in this country which more immediately affect the 
life of the American people as a whole, we find that they 
group themselves under nine main heads, as follows: 
wages and standard of living, pauperism, crime, insanity, 
industrial efficiency and progress, amount and distribu- 
tion of wealth, crises, social stratification, and politics. 
In each of these categories certain preliminary effects 
are already observable, and other much more extensive 
ones may be predicted on a theoretic and hypothetical 
basis. 

As regards wages, we have already made a careful study 
of what may be taken as typical immigrant wages. The 
question now is, how have these wages affected the earnings 
of the great body of American workmen? Has this ad- 
mittedly low wage scale of the foreign labor body exercised 
a depressing effect upon the remuneration of the native 
American, or has the latter been enabled, by relinquishing 
the lower grades of labor to the foreigner, to avail himself 
of higher and better paid positions? 

This question, like many others of its class, involves 
the problem of determining what would have happened 
if history had been different in some single particular. It 
is a most perilous, and often profitless, field to enter. It is 
apparently impossible for statisticians to determine with 
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certainty what has been the course of real wages within the 
past half century orso. There is no doubt that money wages 
have gone up. There is also no doubt that the average 
price of commodities has gone up. The question is whether 
average prices or average wages have gone up the faster. 
The author has devoted considerable time and effort to the 
study of this problem. The conclusion reached is that the 
peak of real wages, for the unskilled worker at least, in the 
United States was reached about 1890 or 1892. From that 
time on there was a gradual but positive decline in the stand- 
ard of living up to the time of the World War. Whether 
it will appear, when the exceptional disturbances caused 
by the War have subsided, that this decline represents a 
permanent tendency in our national life remains to be seen. 
There can be little doubt that one of the factors producing 
this result was the heavy immigration of the period in 
question. Possibly the decided reduction of this factor may 
prove sufficient to check the decline. 

According to the established laws of economics there 
are two ways in which immigration may operate to lower 
wages. First, by increasing the supply of labor in the 
country, and thereby diminishing the amount of remu- 
neration which the individual laborer can command. 
Second, by introducing a body of laborers whose cus- 
tomary wage in the countries they come from, and whose 
corresponding standard of living, is much lower than the 
prevailing standard in the new country. This factor 
operates, not by increasing the number of laborers bid- 
ding for employment, but by lowering the amount of the 
initial bid on the part of a sufficient number of laborers 
to fix the remuneration for the whole lot. As to the first 


1For an account of the chief method used in analyzing this problem, see Fair- 
child, Henry P., ‘‘The Standard of Living—Up or Down?” Am. Econ. Rev., March, 
1916. 
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of these ways, if the argument contained in Chapter XI is 
valid, it is not probable that in the long run immigration 
has materially increased the total population of the United 
States. But it has, from time to time, caused a marked 
temporary increase in the body of unskilled labor, and this, 
as will be shown later, is an important matter. However 
this may be, the second of these two ways has undoubtedly 
been by far the more instrumental in reducing the average 
wage of the American workman. It is not because he has 
had to compete with more laborers, so much as with cheaper 
laborers, that the American workman has failed to secure 
a higher remuneration for his services. It is what Professor 
Commons has called the ‘competitive struggle for stand- 
ards of living’?! which has been the determining factor, 
and the whole matter can be best understood by taking 
it up in the light of the general standard of living, rather 
than of mere wages. 

The standard of living is the index of the comfort and 
true prosperity of a nation. A high standard is a price- 
less heritage, which ought to be guarded at all cost. The 
United States has always prided itself on the high standard 
of living of its common people, but has not always under- 
stood on what that standard rests. The standard of living 
is the resultant of two great factors, the stage of the arts, 
and the ratio of men to land. It may be improved by 
bettering the methods of production and utilization of 
natural resources, or by reducing the ratio between men and 
land, 2. e. by limiting the increase of population. It may be 
lowered either by a retrogression in the stage of the arts— 
something which can hardly be conceived of under our pres- 
ent civilization—or by an increase in the ratio between 
men and land. Both of these suppositions assume that the 


1 Races and Immigrants in America, p. 115. 
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amount of land remains stationary. If large tracts of good 
land are made available by any means, it gives opportunity 
for a decided improvement in the standard of living, and 
if we can conceive of large areas of good land being actually 
lost, there would be an inevitable lowering in the standard. 
In point of fact, standards of living are much more likely 
to go up than down. The history of civilization has been 
that of increasing standards. A retrogression in the stage 
of the arts is not likely to take place on a large scale; neither 
is it probable that, other things being equal, men will in- 
crease their rate of reproduction, for the very reason that 
such an increase would involve a lowering in the standard 
of living. 

A standard of living, once established, has great tenac- 
ity, and people will suffer almost anything in the way of 
hardship before they will reduce it. If, for any reason, 
the dilemma is presented to a people of lowering their 
standard or of limiting their rate of increase, they will in 
general adopt the latter alternative. This will come about, 
not so much as the result of a conscious choice, as by the 
unconscious adaptation to surrounding conditions.’ On the 
other hand, if natural conditions are gradually and steadily 
improving, it may frequently happen that the rate of re- 
production will keep pace therewith, so that the standard 
of living will remain essentially the same. But if some sud- 
den improvement in conditions appears—like the opening 
up of great stretches of new land, or some far-reaching im- 


1 Professor Taussig says that there is evidence that ‘‘a standard of living so 
tenaciously held as to affect natural increase”’ is a force which acts on the num- 
bers of the well-to-do in modern countries and is coming into operation in the upper 
tier of manual workmen. Prin. of Econ., Vol. II, p. 152. In these upper groups it 
operates mainly upon the birth rate. In the lower groups, where there is less con- 
scious control of the rate of reproduction, a decrease in the means of subsistence 
must almost inevitably result in an increase of the death rate, particularly of in- 
fants. 
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provement in the arts—the standard of living may rise 
appreciably before the forces of reproduction have had time 
to offset the new advantage. In other words, the rise of 
standards of living does not take place ordinarily by a 
steady and unvarying progress, so much as by successive 
steps or waves. The regular, continuous improvements in 
conditions account for lifted standards less than the ex- 
ceptional, epochal occurrences. Such occurrences, being 
inherent in the cosmic laws and in the constitution of human 
nature, transpire with sufficient frequency to make possible 
great advances in standards of living over long periods of 
time. 

Let us apply these principles to the case of the United 
States, and seek to determine what part immigration has 
played in their operation.! At the beginning of its career 
the United States was most favorably circumstanced as 
regards its standard of living. A people whose knowledge 
of the arts represented the highest product of the civilization 
of the day was set down in a practically uninhabited coun- 
try, apparently unlimited in extent, and of marvelous 
fertility and abundance of natural resources. All of the old 
checks to population were removed, and there resulted a 
natural increase of numbers unprecedented for a corre- 
sponding area and extent of time in the annals of the race. 
But even this could not keep up with the development of 
natural resources, and a general standard of living was estab- 
lished far ahead of any other nation of the period. 

Into this favored section of the earth’s surface have 
been introduced ever-increasing numbers of the lower 
classes of foreign nations. What has been their effect upon 


1A certain amount of repetition of matter already given—particularly in the 
discussion of the effects of immigration on population—has seemed unavoidable 
in the following paragraphs. The matters of population, wages, and standards 
of living are obviously closely associated. 
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the prevailing standard of living? As a major premise, 
it will be granted that the standard of living of the working 
classes of the United States has been and still is superior 
to that of the nations which have furnished the bulk of the 
immigrants. Common observation and general testimony 
establish this beyond the need of proof. Particularly at the 
present time, if this were not so, very few of our immigrants 
would come, for, as we have seen, this is the great incentive 
which draws them.! It is significant, however, that the 
bulk of immigration has been recruited from more and more 
backward races of Europe as the decades have succeeded 
each other. There is not now the relative advantage for the 
peasant of England, Germany, or Scandinavia that there 
was during the first two thirds of the nineteenth century.’ 
As regards the new immigrants—those who have come dur- 
ing the last forty years—the one great reason for their 
coming is that they believe that on the wage which they can 
receive in America they can establish a higher standard 
than the one to which they have been accustomed. And 
this wage for which they are willing to sell their labor is in 
general appreciably below that which the native American 
workman requires to support his standard. What does 
this mean? It means in the first place that the American 
workman is continually underbid in the labor market by 


1 See page 148. 

2Mr. Earle Clark has shown by a comparison of figures that ‘‘the wages paid 
in the Massachusetts cotton mills do not enable the men employed to maintain a 
standard of living higher than that which the men employed in English mills can 
maintain upon English wages.” The Survey, March 23, 1912. 

3 A further consideration, in addition to the difference in standards, which gives 
the foreigner an advantage over the native, is found in the different price levels 
here and abroad. In general the price levels in the countries from which the new 
immigration comes are lower than in the United States. This means that the 
immigrant, who saves part of his earnings for the support of a family in Europe, 
finds it possible to accept a lower wage than the native, who supports his family 
in this country, and yet keep his family on a standard equivalent to that of the 
American workman. 
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vast numbers of alien laborers who can do his work ap- 
proximately as well as he. But it means more than this. 
It means that he is denied the opportunity of profiting by 
those exceptionally advantageous periods which as we have 
seen recur from time to time, and provide the possibility 
of an improved standard. From his point of view these 
periods include any circumstances which occasion a sudden 
increase in the demand for labor—such as the establishment 
of a great new industry or the opening up of new territory 
by the completion of a railroad or recurring “good times” 
after a period of depression. If this new demand must per- 
force be met by the labor already in the country, there 
would be an opportunity for an increase in wages to the 
working man. But the condition which actually confronted 
the American workman before the War was this—not only 
was the amount of wages which could be successfully de- 
manded by labor profoundly influenced by the number and 
grade of foreign workers already in the country, but there 
came at once, in response to improved conditions, a sudden 
and enormous increase in the volume of immigration. Thus 
the potential advantage which might have accrued to the 
laborers already in the country was wholly neutralized. 
Fluctuations in the immigration current due to economic 
causes are of vital importance to the American workman. 
They mean that for him the problem is not that of taking 
the fullest advantage of a possibility of an improved stand- 
ard, but of maintaining intact the standard which he has. 
We have seen that, in the long run, the only way in which 
he can do this is by limiting the size of his family. 

The following illustration, while of course much more 
simple and much more extreme than real life, will serve to 
illustrate the ruinous nature of the competition of workers 
with a lower habitual standard of living than that of the 
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country they are entering. Imagine a somewhat isolated 
factory town of ten thousand inhabitants, the entire life 
of which revolves around a single large plant employing 
two thousand male workers. These workers are mostly 
heads of families. They have lived a long time in the com- 
munity, are habituated to it, mostly own their homes, 
and would be at a loss to know where to turn for employ- 
ment on equally agreeable terms, or perhaps any satisfac- 
tory employment at all. The work done by these men is of 
a uniform character, requiring no great technical skill, and 
the men are paid three dollars a day. 

Upon this tranquil scene there arrives some fine morning 
a labor boss with two hundred newly-arrived immigrant 
laborers. He approaches the superintendent of the factory 
and offers to supply him with two hundred workers at two 
dollars a day, a sum sufficient to afford the immigrants the 
distinct improvement in their standard of living for which 
they have left their homes and come toa new country. The 
superintendent realizes that with a moderate amount of 
training these foreigners can be made almost as effective 
workers as the natives, and that their employment will 
materially increase the profits of his concern. So he calls 
in his shop foremen and asks them to pick out the least 
efficient two hundred of the employees and send them to 
his office. In due time these men arrive and are informed 
that they are discharged. On inquiring the reason, they 
are told that the superintendent can fill their places for two 
dollars a day and his duty to his concern requires him to do 
it. The men hold a consultation and decide that it will be 
better for them to accept a considerable sacrifice than to 
give up their homes and try to find work elsewhere. So 
they offer to go back to their places for two dollars and a 
half per day. The superintendent realizes that they are 
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really superior workers to the foreigners, and feels justified 
in accepting their terms. He does so, and sends the men 
back to their jobs. He then calls in the shop foremen again 
and asks them to select the two hundred next least efficient 
workers. With them the process is repeated. They come 
to the same conclusion, agree to work for two-fifty and are 
sent back to their places. So the process goes on until by 
the end of the day the entire working force has been called 
in, discharged, and reémployed at a reduction of fifty cents 
in wages. The superintendent then tells the labor boss that 
he guesses he does not need his men after all, and the latter 
collects his gang and moves on to new fields, having suc- 
ceeded in reducing the wages of two thousand native 
workers without having secured a job for a single one of 
the immigrants. 

Expressed in national, instead of small-city, terms this 
is the sort of influence that has operated continuously as a 
result of the heavy immigration of the fourth period. Of 
course the immigrants, in the great majority of cases, do 
get employment. The losses of the natives are not so sud- 
den, often express themselves not in a diminution of wages 
but in a failure to secure a rise, and are not so immediately 
and demonstrably connected with the arrival of a new lot 
of immigrants. If they were, the voice of labor clamoring 
for restriction of immigration would have been even more 
insistent than it has been. But in general terms and over 
a long period of time the effect upon the labor class of the 
country is exactly that portrayed in the illustration, 
particularly as in addition to the actual immigrants there 
has always been in the background the vast reservoirs of 
potential immigration to serve as a weapon in the hands of 
employers. 

The familiar argument that the immigrants simply 
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force the native laborers up into higher positions is often 
urged in this connection. It is hard to see how any one can 
seriously hold this opinion. The fallacy of it has already 
been shown. It is, of course, perfectly obvious that at the 
present time most of the native workmen in industry are in 
the better paid positions, and that the lower grades are 
occupied by foreigners. But the question is, are there as 
many native workmen in high positions as there would 
have been in all positions if there had been no immigration? 
This is what the “forcing up” argument assumes, and the 
falsity of the position seems self-evident. It appears much 
more reasonable to believe that while a few native workers 
have been forced up, a vastly larger number are working 
side by side with the immigrants and earning approxi- 
mately the same wages—to say nothing of that other body 
of native labor which the immigrants have prevented from 
ever being brought into existence. 

Even if it were true that the native American himself 
is as well off as he would have been without immigration, 
that would not settle the matter. The question is that 
of the standard of living of the American workman. If 
the American workman happens to be a foreigner, it is 
just as important for the welfare of the nation, and of 
humanity, that he be properly housed, fed, clothed, ed- 
ucated, and amused as if he were a native. We would still 
have to face the fact of a standard continually retarded by 
accessions of newcomers, representing ever-lower economic 
strata. Can we afford, as a nation, to allow the standard of 
living of the workman, whoever he is, to suffer in this way? 

It appears that the forces whose working has been 
outlined in the preceding paragraphs can have only one 
logical outcome—namely, the depression of the wage scale 
of the American workman. If immigration has not ab- 
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solutely lowered the wages and the standard of living of the 
American workman, it certainly has kept them from rising 
to the level that they otherwise would have reached. This 
is the opinion reached by many of the most careful students 
of immigration in the country, and it seems the only tenable 
one.’ And after all, this is the really important thing. For 
it must not be forgotten that poverty, and riches, and 
standards of living are all purely relative terms. It is not 
a question of how much a man has, absolutely, as of how 
much he has in comparison with those around him, or how 
much he might have had. So that the common statement 
that the American workman of to-day has more of the com- 
forts and luxuries of life than one in the same class fifty 
or one hundred years ago, by no means meets the case. 
If his share in the wonderful prosperity of the nation has 
not increased at least in the same proportion as that of 
the capitalist, or the professional man, or other members 
of society, then he has really suffered loss.. 

Immigration has seriously complicated the problems 
of the trade-unions in this country. Both the need and 
the difficulty of organization have been greatly increased. 
The traditional attitude of the unions toward immigra- 
tion has been one of opposition. Restrictive measures, 


1 Professor Taussig says, ‘‘The position of common laborers in the United States 
(that is, in the Northern and Western States) has been kept at its low level only 
by the continued inflow of immigrants. . .. These constant new arrivals have 
kept down the wages of the lowest group, and have accentuated also the lines of 
social demarcation between this group and others.’ Principles of Economics, 
Vol. II, p. 139. See also p. 234. 

The same general opinion is expressed by Jenks and Lauck, The Immigration 
Problem, p. 195; by Hall, Immigration, pp. 123-131; by Commons, Race and Immi- 
grants in America, pp. 151, 152, 159; by Miss Balch, Our Slavic Fellow Citizens, 
pp. 288-289; and by Wilkins (with reference to England), The Alien Invasion, p. 68. 

For the most elaborate defense of the contrary opinion, see Hourwich, I. A., 
Immigration and Labor. This work has attracted large attention and is frequently 
quoted. A careful examination of the arguments and statistical methods em- 
ployed shows, however, that the author fails completely to support the propositions 
stated dogmatically in his ‘‘Summary Review.” For a detailed justification of this 
judgment, see Fairchild, H. P., Review, Nat’l. Municipal Rev. II, 757 (1913). 
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in particular the contract labor law, have met with their 
approval and support. But when the immigrants are 
once admitted to the country, the unions are under the 
necessity of either receiving them or suffering from their 
competition. A large body of unskilled laborers, with 
low standards, unaffiliated with the unions, is most preju- 
dicial to the success of unionism. Alien races differ as to 
their adaptability to union control. Some of the races of 
southeastern Europe are looked upon as natural strike- 
breakers. The Irish, on the other hand, are natural organ- 
izers, and are prominent in the direction of the unions. In 
some cases a large influx of foreigners has practically put 
the unions out of the running.! In others, the unions come 
to be made up largely of foreigners. At times it is necessary 
to organize the different racial elements into separate sub- 
groups.’ 

On the other hand, the unions exercise a great educa- 
tive influence on the immigrants—often practically the 
only one with which the adult foreigner comes in contact. 
They encourage him to learn English, imbue him with higher 
standards of living, and teach him the principles of in- 
dependent thought and self-government.?® 

One of the chief objections to unrestricted immigra- 
tion has always been the belief that it seriously increased 
the amount of pauperism and crime in the country, and 
added to the burden of relief and correction. We have 
seen how large a part this objection played in the early 
opposition to immigration, not only in colonial days, but 
during the first half of the nineteenth century. Even in 


1Cf. Byington, M., Homestead, pp. 6-11. 

2Cf. Ripley, William Z., ‘‘Race Factors in Labor Unions,” Aélantic Monthly, 
93 :299. 

3 Cf. Stewart, Ethelbert, ‘Influence of Trade-Unions on Immigrants,” in LaFol- 
lette, R.M., The Making of America, Vol. VIII, pp. 226 ff. 
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our day, in spite of the laws prohibiting the entrance of 
criminals, paupers, and persons likely to become a public 
charge, there is a widespread impression that these two 
evils are increased through immigration. 

The prominence of pauperism as an item in the immigra- 
tion agitation has led to the production of a large amount 
of material on the subject. Nevertheless, most of it has 
been fragmentary and untrustworthy. This has been 
largely due to the incompleteness and lack of uniformity 
of the records of various eleemosynary institutions, and 
the difficulty of securing returns from all the mani- 
fold agencies of relief. At the present time, however, as 
a result of careful studies by the Immigration Commis- 
sion, this is one of the very few effects of immigration 
about which we may feel justified in setting down definite 
conclusions. 

According to statistics for the year 1850 a native-born 
population of 21,947,274 contributed 66,434 of the paupers 
who were wholly or partially supported in the country, 
while a foreign-born population of 2,244,602 contributed 
68,538." This was manifestly enough to arouse deep con- 
sternation, and had not the current of immigration fallen 
off in the latter fifties we should probably have had a 
pauper restriction clause in the federal statutes long before 
we did. The enactment and enforcement of such a statute 
has prevented the recurrence of any such state of affairs 
in recent years. Nevertheless, as one glances at random 
over the reports of various charitable organizations he is 
impressed with the fact that the number of foreign-born 
paupers is out of all proportion to the total number of 
foreign-born inhabitants. Thus in Massachusetts in 1895 
a foreign-born population of 30.6 per cent furnished 47.1 

1 Congressional Globe, 33d Cong., 2d Ses., 3or. 
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per cent of the paupers.1. The report of the Associated 
Charities of Boston for 1894 stated that nearly all of their 
applicants were of foreign birth or parentage,? while in 
the same city, three years later, the Industrial Aid Society 
reported that 56 per cent of the men given work in the 
men’s department were foreign-born, while 66 per cent of 
those aided by the Provident Aid Society were of this 
class. The reports of the Wisconsin State Board of 
Charities for the years 1871 to 1898 show that, on the 
average, the foreign-born paupers considerably outnumber 
the native-born. Similar figures may be obtained from 
many sources.* | 

But the question can be settled only by taking the 
whole country into account. The Special Reports of the 
Census Bureau on Paupers in Almshouses,' give the follow- 
ing figures as to the proportions of foreign and native 
paupers in the almshouses of the country. 


PER CENT DISTRIBUTION | PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OF 


NAtIvity OF PAUPERS GENERAL POPULATION 
1910} 1903 | 1890 | 1880 | 1910 | 1903 | 1890 | 1880 
Native white . [52.6] 51.6) 50.2! 56.8] 74.4] 74.5] 73.2] 73.4 


Foreign white . |39.3] 39.3] 37.8] 34.6] 14.5] 13.4] 14.6] 13.1 


ee, 





These figures are the most authoritative and inclusive 
which there are, covering the almshouses of the country, 
and show a ratio of paupers among the foreign-born vastly 
in excess of the ratio of total population. 

The paupers in almshouses, however, do not by any 


1 Hall, P. F., Immigration, p. 161. 

2Ibid., p. 165. 

3[bid., p. 161. 

4 See, for example, Mass. Report on the Unemployed, 1895, pp. 18, 116. Report 
Ohio State Board of Charities, 1902, pp. 178 ff. 

5 1904, p. 6, 1910, P. 21. 
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means include the total number of persons who belong 
in that category. There are large numbers of persons 
receiving relief, who never get inside the almhouses. To 
cover this class, the Immigration Commission made a 
special study of immigrants as charity seekers, which 
included the work done by the charity organization societies 
in forty-three cities, during the six months from Decem- 
ber 1, 1908, to May 31, 1909. The cities were distributed 
as follows: North Atlantic states, 17; North Central states, 
18; Southern states, 4; Western states, 4. 

In the terminology of this report, a “‘case” means an 
individual or family assisted. The head of the case is the 
husband, if he is living at home, or the wife if widowed or 
deserted. If there are no parents or real family, the one 
upon whom the responsibility falls is the head of the case, : 
or otherwise, the one asking assistance. The total number 
of cases for which information was secured is 31,685. Of 
these, the head of the case was foreign-born in 38.3 per 
cent of the cases, native-born of foreign father in 10.7 per 
cent, native-born white of native father, 39.9 per cent, and 
native-born of native negro father, rz per cent. Of the 
persons represented, 37.5 per cent were native white of 
native father, and 42.3 per cent foreign-born. For exact 
conclusions, comparison should be made of the relation of 
the percentage of foreign-born paupers to the percentage 
of foreign-born in the total population in each separate city. 
For general purposes it is sufficient to note that in the cities 
of 25,000 or over in 1910—which include all of the forty- 
three cities studied—the percentages of foreign-born were 
20.2 for cities of 25,000 to 100,000, 22.1 for cities of 100,000 
to 500,000, and 33.6 for cities of 500,000 and over.! 

In fifteen out of the forty-three cities one half or more 


1 Abstract of Thirteenth Census, pp. 92, 95, 96. 
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of the cases, classed by the head of the case, were foreign- 
born, Milwaukee standing at the head of the list with 67 
per cent. In twelve out of the forty-three cities, more than 
I5 per cent of the cases were immigrants of the second 
generation, Milwaukee again standing at the head with 
25-5 per cent. These two classes make up 92.5 per cent 
of all the cases for this city. There is evidently more than 
one thing that made Milwaukee famous, with a possible 
connection between them. 

In regard to the relative importance of the various 
foreign races in this respect, we find that the Germans 
show the largest proportion, amounting to 6.8 per cent 
of the total number of cases and 7.1 per cent of the total 
number of persons. The next in order are the Polish, with 
6.5 per cent of the cases and 8.6 per cent of the persons, 
and the Irish, with 6.2 per cent of the cases, and 6.3 per 
cent of the persons. 

As might be expected, the proportion of foreign-born 
is much larger (more than half) in the cities of the North 
Atlantic states than in the rest of the country, and very 
small (10 per cent) in the southern cities. It is interesting 
to see how each city has its special problem. For instance, 
in Buffalo 32 per cent of all the cases were foreign-born 
Poles, and in Chicago 20 per cent were of the same class. 
In Hartford 15.1 per cent of the cases were foreign-born 
Irish, in Lynn 10.7 per cent were foreign-born Canadians 
(other than French), and 19.3 per cent foreign-born Irish. 
In Milwaukee 33.3 per cent were German, in Newport 
22.2 per cent were Irish, in Orange 26.4 per cent Irish, in 
Rochester 14.6 per cent south Italian, in San Francisco 
23.7 per cent were “‘other races.”” By way of comparison, 
it is interesting to note that in Washington 56.9 per cent 
of the cases were native-born negroes of native father. In 
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ten of the cities, the native-born whites of native father 
were less than one fourth of the cases. 

The Hebrews are noted for looking after their own poor, 
yet in six cities more than 5 per cent of all the cases were 
foreign-born Hebrew. In Brooklyn they made up 18.1 
per cent, and in Malden 15.7 per cent. The Germans 
rank first among the foreign races in eighteen cities, and tie 
with other races in three more. The Irish rank first in nine 
cities and tie with the Germans in one more. The Polish 
rank first in four cities and tie in one more. 

Another piece of evidence may be taken from the Re- 
port of the Commissioner General of Immigration for 1908 
(p. 98). It is there shown that in the charitable institutions 
(other than for the insane) in the United States, including 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico, both public and private, 
there were, at the time this investigation was made, 288,39 5 
inmates, of whom 19,572 were aliens, 40,453 naturalized 
citizens, and 228,370 native-born. The percentages are 
native-born 79.2 per cent and foreign-born 20.8 per cent. 
It appears that the proportion of foreign-born in institu- 
tions is not so extremely excessive as among those seeking 
a more temporary relief. This is what might be expected 
in the light of certain considerations respecting the make- 
up of the foreign-born group which will be considered later. 
An exceptionally thorough and scientific study of the rela- 
tion between immigration and “social inadequacy” in the 
United States was made by Dr. Harry H. Laughlin for 
the House Committee on Immigration and Naturalization - 
during the years 1920 to 1922 and the results reported 
to them under date of November 21, 1922.!_ This docu- 
ment has come to be known as the “Melting Pot Report.” 


1 Hearings before Committee on Imm. and Natur., 67th Congress, Serial 7-C, 
Statement of Harry H. Laughlin. 
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The facts were gathered from 445 State and Federal 
custodial institutions and included 210,835 inmates. These 
facts were analyzed on the “quota fulfillment plan” the 
purpose of which is to compare statistically the actual 
frequency of various forms of social inadequacy among 
different population groups with what it would be if all had 
exactly the same tendency toward these abnormalities, 
that is if each group contributed exactly the same propor- 
tion to each type of abnormality that it did to the general 
population. For example, if the number of insane persons 
in a certain nativity group bears exactly the same propor- 
tion to the total number of insane in the country as the 
total number of that group does to the total population 
of the country the quota fulfillment of this group with 
respect to insanity is said to be 1oo per cent. If insanity 
is twice as frequent in this group as in the general popula- 
tion the quota fulfillment is 200 per cent. By this means 
it is possible to compare the actual relative tendencies 
toward social inadequacy of the various groups—something 
which students of the subject have long desired to be able 
to do. Taking all classes of social inadequacy together it 
appears that the foreign-born white population as a whole 
showed a quota fulfillment of approximately 145.75! per 
cent while the native white of native parentage showed 
only 84.33 per cent.2 With respect to adult dependency 
the quota fulfillment of the foreign-born was 165.14. A com- 
parison of some of the leading nationalties shows: Ireland, 
708.55; Germany, 134.16; Scandinavia, 85.71; Italy 43.71; 
Russia and Finland, 80.00; Austria-Hungary, 28.34; 
Balkan Peninsula, 136.00.2 The southeastern countries 


1The figures given in the report include a margin of error which is omitted 
throughout in the present citations for the sake of brevity. 

2 Op. cit., p. 823. 

3 Op. cit., pp. 820 ff. 
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rank decidedly better on the whole than the north- 
western. 

It thus becomes evident that from whatever source the 
figures are taken, the percentage of foreign-born depend- 
ents is sadly out of proportion to their relative number 
in the general population. The absolute figures them- 
selves are bad enough. But a further consideration of 
the composition of the foreign-born element will demon- 
strate that the actual showing is much worse than the 
figures would indicate on their face. 

We have seen that as respects their economic efficiency 
the immigrants are a picked group. The same is true of 
the foreign-born in the country. This is especially evident 
as regards the age distribution. The following table, taken 
from the census of 1910, illustrates this point: 


PER CENT OF NATIVE-BORN AND FOREIGN-BORN OF 
THE GENERAL POPULATION IN THE DIFFERENT 
AGE GROUPS! 








NATIVE WHITE 
AGE PERIOD | FOREIGN-BORN 


} Foreign or WHITE 
Native Parentage|M ixed Parentage 


Under’s"years 41 8 Fleni3 22 14.2 0.8 


5 to 14 years ee | Beez 24.1 4.9 

1S tol24 years ae a 21:6 15.8 

25 to d4avyears pio, )..) |) 26.2 ¢ 59.5 [627.0 7100.4 Bin 44 eee 
A5 10.04 \VeaTSin mer mee at 370 Ti 72 | 

65 yearsandover . . 4.4 1.4 8.9 


It will be seen that there is a much larger proportion 
of the foreign-born in the middle-age groups, that is, in 


1 Abstract of Thirteenth Census, p. 126. 
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the period of greatest productivity, than of the native- 
born. There ought accordingly to be a smaller percent- 
age of pauperism, rather than a larger one. 

The sex distribution contributes a further element to 
this disparity. In 1910, in the native-born white popula- 
tion there were 102.7 males to 100 females. In the foreign- 
born white population there were 129.2 males to 100 
females. This should lessen the liability of the foreign-born 
to pauperism. 

Another factor which enters in to complicate statistical 
comparisons of pauperism among immigrants and native- 
born is the matter of the age at which persons become 
dependent, or, in the case of the immigrants, the num- 
ber of years they have resided in the United States be- 
fore they become dependent. ‘There are two periods at 
which the immigrant is most likely to need relief. The 
first is immediately after landing, when he has exhausted 
his slender store of money, and has not yet found means 
of self-support. Seven per cent of the entire Jewish immi- 
gration to the United States, in one year, found it necessary 
to apply at the office of the United Hebrew Charities in 
New York, within a short time after their arrival. Relief 
granted at this time is liable to be temporary, and the 
immigrant cannot justly be considered a pauper. If he 
actually becomes dependent, he is of course liable to 
deportation. 

The second, and vastly more important, period is several 
years after arrival, when the immigrant has exhausted the 
prime of his strength, and becomes one of the unfit in the 
keen struggle for economic existence. Those who become 
dependent at this time are likely to remain so for life. They 
are those who have been unable or unwilling to make pro- 
vision for old age, perhaps being so dazzled by the apparent 
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richness of America that they gave no thought to a possible 
future dearth, perhaps having sent all their meager savings 
year by year back to friends or relatives in the old country, 
possibly never having been able to earn more than a bare 
living wage. Individuals of this class make up the vast 
majority of the foreign-born paupers in our almshouses. 
The census of 1890 showed that 92 per cent of the foreign- 
born male paupers in the almshouses of the United States 
had been in this country ten years or more. The corre- 
sponding figures for the twelfth census show that out of 
27,230 foreign-born paupers whose length of residence in 
this country is known, 26,171, or 96 per cent, had been here 
ten years or more.! The facts furnished by the investiga- 
tion of the Immigration Commission in respect to persons 
aided by the Charity Organization societies are similar; 
it must be borne in mind, also, in respect to these cases, 
that they largely represent instances of temporary distress, 
rather than settled dependence. Of all the foreign-born 
heads of cases aided by these societies, 44 per cent had been 
in the United States twenty years or more, and 70.7 per cent 
ten years or more. When it is recollected how small a pro- 
portion of our foreign-born population had at this time been 
in this country twenty years or over, or even ten years or 
over, it is manifest how misleading are comparisons in re- 
spect to pauperism between native-born and foreign-born, 
based on the total population of the two classes. Thus, 
according to the census of ro10, only 62.2 per cent of the 
total foreign-born population, and 60.2 per cent of the 
foreign-born population in the urban communities, had 
immigrated in the year 1900 or earlier.2 These facts also 
point to a possible great increase of pauperism among the 


1 Paupers in Almshouses, 1904, P. IOI. 
t Abstract of Thirteenth Census, pp. 215, 218. 
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foreign-born, as the average length of residence of this class 
increases. 

The age of admission to the almshouse of the different 
population groups gives corroborative evidence along the 
same line. The following figures, taken from the census 
report on Paupers in Almshouses for 1904 (p. 129) give 
the average age at admission of the different groups: na- 
tive white of native parentage, 45.6 years; native white of 
foreign parentage, 41.7 years; native white of mixed parent- 
age, 38.3 years; foreign-born white, 56.9 years. The high 
average age of the foreign-born is due in part to the rel- 
atively small number of foreign-born children in the country. 
But it is undoubtedly also an indication of the effectiveness 
of the system of examination in weeding out those whose 
liability to dependence in the near future can be detected. 
It furthermore adds to the apprehension with which we 
must look forward to the time when a greater proportion 
of our foreign-born residents will be above the specified 
age. . 

These considerations have an especial bearing on the 
effort to establish the relative tendency toward depend- 
ence of the different immigrating races. As one runs over 
tables of dependence or pauperism, arranged by nationality, 
he is impressed by the immense preponderance of the Ger- 
mans and Irish among those listed. His first conclusion 
is likely to be that the popular idea of the greater desir- 
ability of these races over the newer immigrants is an error; 
but as soon as he recalls how much longer these races have 
been in this country, on the average, than the southeastern 
Europeans, he realizes that these tables, taken by them- 
selves, are wholly unreliable as indicating relative tenden- 
cies among races. The following table will serve as an 
illustration. 
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PER CENT OF FOREIGN-BORN PAUPERS IN ALMS-- 
HOUSES BY COUNTRY OF BIRTH ! 


PER CENT OF 
ENUMERATED 


CouNTRY OF BIRTH ’ |ADMITTED, 1904|TOTAL FOREIGN- 
Me) BORN Pop. 

Ireland 46.4 Aline 1516 
Genmnanyeee. a3e 3 18.4 25.8 
England and Wale 8.7 8.8 9.0 
Canada 4.8 ONS II.4 
Scandinavia 4.9 4.9 1043 
Scotland 2.5 2.6 238 
Italy 1.0 Ber 4.7 
France Sopa Fhe he} 1.0 
Hungary and Bohemia . 1.0 125 250 
Russia and Poland 5 BIA 7.8 
Other countries Aus 8.3 9.2 

100.0 100.0 100.0 


Taking these figures as they stand, we may say roughly 
that the Irish have thirty times as many paupers as those 
born in Russia and Poland, and forty-six times as many as 
the natives of Italy or Hungary and Bohemia, and twice as 
many as the Germans. But this evidently does not rep- 
resent the relative tendencies to pauperism of these races. 
The first correction to be made is in regard to the relative 
numbers of each group in the total population. The Irish 
have 3.3 times as large a total population as the Italians, 
which reduces the ratio of relative tendency to pauperism 
down to about fourteen to one. By a similar reckoning we 
find that the Germans manifest only about one third the 
tendency to pauperism that the Irish do, but 4.2 times as 
great as the Italians. 


1 Paupers in Almshouses, 1904, Pp. 19, 20. 
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The following table, taken from page 28 of the Report 
for 1910, gives some further evidence as to the tendency 
toward pauperism of the different nationalities: 


FOREIGN-BORN WHITE PAUPERS IN ALMSHOUSES PER 
100,000 POPULATION OF SAME NATIVITY: 1910 


ENUMERATED ADMITTED DvurR- 


JAN. I ING THE YEAR 

Total Gk a eal ihre wake nel ah 248.2 249.9 
dreland ages). ae wie oy 1,048.5 880.5 
aitzerlancingey chy eu, BP Bo) i 410.9 344-5 
BTN CORN ith on De BAUM a ar aT 1 300.7 342.9 
Scotland .. Nr etc ee 313.0 381.2 
England and Wales SLING ema 304.7 — - 307.2 
Germany. . AS Jolt, SOAP a 300.0 229.0 
Canada, pana ana a8 . 160.3 220485 
Norway, Sweden and Denriatke : ISI .2 15597 
Canadas Eh TeiCh Bimini se Mee asic 13701 FOUST 
PAUStria LUN gary We ue eae 75.4 P2083 
ISA Sol Le ates lg ky Aan] 109.4 
Italy CO ean ree ee 31,0 84.8 

5 


(PtherCOULITIES# Cnr Wyte eee 64.4 181 


It is evident from these figures that, generally speaking, 
the old immigration has a much higher rate than the new. 
But it is also striking that in the old immigration the rate 
of those enumerated tends to be either higher than, or 
approximately the same as, the rate of those admitted, while 
in the new immigration the admission rate is much higher. 
This would seem to indicate that among the new immigra- 
tion almshouse experience is largely a temporary matter, 
and that the period of permanent dependency has not yet 
been reached. In any case, it is clear that before even 
approximately accurate figures for the relative tendencies 
of these races can be secured, a further correction must be 
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made for the relative average length of residence of the 
different groups. This unfortunately cannot be done in the 
present state of our information. 

While the figures in the preceding paragraph are of course 
not conclusive, they nevertheless serve to convey an idea 
of the extreme complexity of the problem of determining 
relative tendencies toward pauperism, and illustrate the 
utter worthlessness of the ordinary hit-and-miss compar- 
isons which are made. 

The Immigration Commission also made a study of the 
patients admitted to Bellevue and Allied Hospitals for the 
seven months period August 1, 1908, to February 28, 1909. 
The total number of charity patients or cases was 23,758. 
Of these 18.5 per cent were native-born of native father 
(2.5 per cent negro), 28.s per cent native-born of foreign 
father, and 52.3 per cent foreign-born. The Irish foreign- 
born are far in the lead, having approximately one fifth 
of all the cases treated. If we add the Irish native-born 
of foreign father, we have over one third of the total. 

In regard to the length of residence in the United States, 
the two danger periods noted above are well marked, as the 
following figures show: 


PER CENT OF FOREIGN-BORN PATIENTS ACCORDING 
TO LENGTH OF RESIDENCE IN THE UNITED STATES 








eas TO 10 TO I 15 TO path 
5 YEARS 5 9 4 5 ed OVER 
er centamii: ayes 28.0 TAt2 8.9 10.8 Bout 








The same distinction appears here between the old and 
new immigrants that we should expect—a high percentage 
for the old immigrants in the group over twenty, and a high 
percentage for the new immigrants in the group under five. 
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Whether the newer races, as their average length of 
residence in this country increases, will approach the degree 
of pauperism of the Irish and Germans, time alone can tell. 
The strictness of the tests of admission to the United States 
has steadily increased, and this has had the effect of giving 
the later immigrants a better showing, as a body, than the 
earlier ones. It is not impossible that time will prove that 
thrift and foresight are more distinguishing features of the 
southern races than of the northern, purchased though they 
are at the cost of a very low standard of living. A large 
amount of relief is undoubtedly sought by members of the 
newer races of immigrants. Among the Charity Organiza- 
tion cases studied by the Immigration Commission, 14.2 
per cent of the Russian foreign-born heads of cases had been 
in the United States less than one year, and the following 
percentages of foreign-born heads of cases had been in the 
United States less than five years: Magyar, 44.1 per cent; 
Russian, 38.7 per cent; Italian, south, 26.6 per cent; Syrian, 
25.8 per cent; Italian, north, 25.6 per cent. The races hav- 
ing the largest percentages of foreign-born heads of cases 
residing in the United States twenty years or over were: 
Irish, 71.3 per cent; Welsh, 70.4 per cent; French, 62.9 
per cent; German, 62.8 per cent; Canadian, French, 58.5 
per cent. 

The Hebrews exhibit a large amount of dependence, 
but as they are almost wholly looked after by their own 
race they seldom appear in large numbers in the public 
reports. The United Hebrew Charities of New York, 
in the year 1904, received 10,334 applications at their 
relief bureau, representing 43,938 individuals, and ex- 
pended for relief alone $124,694.45. In 1912 the number 
of applications had fallen to 7140, representing 31,835 
individuals, but the expenditure for relief had risen to 
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$254,188.71. This indicates, as the report points out, that 
the present applicants are in need of permanent relief to a 
much greater extent than those of a decade ago. The report 
of the same organization for October 1, 1901, gives the 
estimate that from 75,000 to 100,000 Jews in New York 
alone are not self-supporting. 

There can be but one conclusion from the foregoing 
discussion, namely, that our foreign-born residents add 
to the burden of public and private relief an amount largely 
out of proportion to their relative numbers in the general 
population, and that this burden is likely to be an increasing 
one. Mr. Prescott F. Hall publishes an estimate that the 
total annual cost of caring for the foreign-born poor of New 
York State alone equals $12,000,000.! It is worth noting 
that while the expense of this burden of relief is borne by 
the public and by benevolent individuals, the real benefit 
goes to the employer of cheap labor. He secures his labor 
at a wage which will barely maintain its efficiency for a 
period of years, without any provision for the future, and 
when that period is over, and the laborer is no longer an 
efficient producer, he is cast aside with absolutely no 
responsibility resting on the employer for his future support 
or care.” At the customary rate of wages there seem to be 
but two alternatives open to the workingman’s family— 
either to live on a frightfully low standard, and make some 
slight provision for the future, or to live on a somewhat 
higher standard and run the risk of dependence in old age 
or misfortune.* It is obvious that both of these are un- 
qualifiedly bad. 


1 Immigration, p. 168. 

?Mr. Streightoff points out that even in a year of prosperity about half of the 
laboring families are not able to save anything, even on the close margin of living 
which they maintain. Standard of Living, pp. 2425. 

* Cf. Byington, M. F., Homestead, p. 184. 
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As to the causes of this abnormal amount of pauperism 
Miss K. H. Claghorn makes the following statement: 
“While it is plain enough that foreign immigration has 
some connection with the problem of pauperism since 
common observation and all the statistics available unite 
in showing that the majority of the recipients of our charity, 
public and private, are of foreign birth, it 1s equally certain 
on the other hand that pauperism is not something that 
the immigrant brings with him, but is the result of a con- 
siderable period of life and experiences here.” ! This 
opinion, coming from so high a source, emphasizes two 
facts—first, that it is not altogether, if at all, the immi- 
grants’ ‘‘fault” that there is so much pauperism among 
this class. Those who have been paupers before, or seem 
likely to become so, are refused admission. Second, that 
there is something radically wrong in the industrial ad- 
justment of the United States when so large a number of 
foreigners, who come here primarily for motives of financial 
betterment, and who are not by nature thriftless, are unable 
during a long period of faithful labor to lay up anything 
against the period of helplessness. We cannot escape the 
accusing finger which points toward the United States, 
demanding recognition of the fact that we are by no means 
prepared to accept the tremendous responsibility of ad- 
mitting unlimited numbers of aliens whose entire future 
destiny depends upon the soundness of our political, social, 
and economic fabric. 

It may be worth while to note some of the general 
causes which lead to pauperism among the foreign-born. 
(1) Lack of intelligence. This is sometimes represented 
by figures of illiteracy. This is hardly a fair basis of judg- 


1Claghorn, K. H., ‘‘Immigration in its Relation to Pauperism,”’ Annals of the 
American Academy of Political Science, 24:187. 
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ment, however, as illiteracy may be often the result of 
poor opportunity, rather than of low intelligence. Never- 
theless it is true that the average immigrant of the pres- 
ent generation is probably inferior to the average native 
workingman, and hence is handicapped in the competition 
with him. (2) Lack of industrial training. Most of the 
immigrants have had no training in their home countries 
to fit them for higher industrial pursuits, and many of 
those who have, find that it is not adapted to American 
conditions. (3) Lack of foresight. This must not be 
generally asserted of the immigrant class, for undoubt- 
edly a large proportion of them are well equipped with an 
appreciation of the future. Yet in many cases, the ease 
with which a comparatively comfortable living may be 
secured in the first years of residence, and the apparently 
inexhaustible riches of the United States, combine to 
make the alien neglectful of a future period of dearth. 
(4) Large families. The birth rate of the foreign-born is 
a high one, and a large number of young children is al- 
ways a predisposing cause of pauperism in a struggling 
family. In this connection some significant figures are 
furnished by the investigation of the charity organiza- 
tion cases, made by the Immigration Commission, and 
already referred to. Of all the foreign-born male persons, 
aided by these societies, who were twenty years of age or 
over, 81.5 per cent were married, 5 per cent deserted, 
separated, or widowed, and only 13.5 per cent single. Of 
the females, 62.3 per cent were married, 33.9 per cent de- 
serted, separated, or widowed, and only 3.8 per cent single. 
When we remember how much the single men outnumber 
the married men in the general population of the foreign- 
born above twenty years of age, we see that if the time ever 
comes when immigration becomes more of a family matter 
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than at present—in many ways a condition much to be 
desired—it must inevitably bring with it a tremendous 
increase in the amount of foreign-born pauperism. (5) 
Money sent home. [If the situation of the immigrant was 
such that these large sums could be retained in this country, 
as a reserve fund against future want, his liability to pauper- 
ism would be much diminished. This, of course, cannot 
be expected, since much of this money is sent back to meet 
obligations which no one would wish the immigrant to 
evade. In cases where it is sent back to support a family, 
it is doubtless a more economical arrangement than if the 
wife and children were maintained in the United States. 
(6) Low wages, and the maladjustment between the supply 
of labor and the demand. Enough has already been said 
to establish this as a fundamental condition, and it is the 
proximate cause of pauperism in the majority of cases. 
The attempt to analyze and classify the causes of pauperism 
is unsatisfactory at best; yet a certain amount of light may 
be shed on the subject in this way if carefully done. The 
Immigration Commission’s Report on Immigrants as 
Charity Seekers assigns the cases studied to certain general 
causes in the following proportions: 


PERCENTAGE OF THE TOTAL NUMBER OF CASES AS- 
SIGNABLE TO THE SPECIFIED CAUSES 


CAUSE PER CENT 
Lack of employment or insufficient earnings . . . . . 59.0 
Deaton disability Of Dread winherwee atk ey wg nem oat 
DeativordisaDiicyiOranOlnermanmmen Ger er kon rece. Mie unl ee LO) 20) 
Neglect or bad habits of breadwinner . . . . . . . 18.7 
Oldra Vetere fairs vcd. Geneve deere a, OE) OL OR ae Pa Oso 
OLHETAGAISES fetus aon Lied eum DY He ola Del Pull terme ted) LEO. A 


1 The total of per cents adds up to more than too as more than one cause is 
often reported for the same case. 
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There is no great difference in the proportions of the 
different causes in the different general groups. It may 
be significant to note that the per cent of cases due to the 
neglect or bad habits of the breadwinner is a little larger 
for the native-born white of native father than for the 
foreign-born, and larger for the native-born white of 
foreign father than for either. If we take persons instead 
of cases, the showing of the native-born of foreign father 
is even worse. The relatively small number of cases due 
to this cause—the only one which may be charged directly 
to the “fault” of the breadwinner—indicates that the diffi- 
culty lies rather with the industrial system of the United 
States than with the culpability of the individual. 

That assimilation, in so far as it is represented by ability 
to speak English, will not remedy the situation is indicated 
by some suggestive figures given in the report on Charity 
Seekers above quoted. It is shown (p.7o) that of the total 
number of persons assisted, six years of age or over, be- 
longing to non-English speaking races, 76.3 per cent were 
able to speak English. Now in the report on Manufactures 
and Mining it appears that only 53.2 per cent of the foreign- 
born employees studied, belonging to non-English speaking 
races, could speak English. That is, the percentage of 
dependents, who are so far “assimilated” as to be able to 
speak English, is much greater than the percentage of those 
who are at work, in spite of the fact that the former class 
includes younger children than the latter. This harmonizes 
with the fact already demonstrated, that dependent foreign- 
ers have been in this country much longer than the aver- 
age of their group. It also lends color to the suggestion 
made by a charity worker, that one reason why the newer 
immigrants do not appear in larger numbers on the books of 
philanthropic organizations is that they are not yet “‘on to 
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the ropes,” and that as they become familiarized with Amer- 
ican methods, they will seek relief in increasing numbers. 

The subject of crime is customarily linked with that of 
pauperism in the discussions of immigration, and the 
same claim is frequently made, viz. that immigration has 
increased the amount of crime in this country. The 
attempts at proof of this assertion generally follow the 
same method adopted in the case of pauperism, that is, 
they consist in an examination of the relative tendency 
toward criminality of the general groups of native-born 
and foreign-born. In other words, the line of argument 
is, if the foreign-born manifest a larger proportion of 
criminals among their number than do the native-born, 
all increases in the foreign-born population will mean a 
more than proportional increase in crime for the country 
as a whole. There is, however, another way in which 
immigration might operate to increase crime. ‘That is, 
by interfering with the natural adjustment of economic 
relations between different classes, it may so alter the 
condition of the native-born as to lead to an increase in 
crime in this class. For instance, it has been claimed that 
a large proportion of the “hobo” class (who are, to be 
sure, not necessarily criminal) are native Americans who 
have been forced out of employment by foreign com- 
petition. In a similar way, other individuals may have 
been driven into active crime. This proposition, what- 
ever the incidental evidence for or against it, is manifestly 
incapable of statistical proof, and for any semimathematical 
demonstration we must rely on the other method of ap- 
proach. 

In the matter of crime the effort to make generaliza- 
tions is complicated by the fact that it is necessary to take 
into account, not only the number of crimes, but the nature 
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and severity of the criminal act. Tests of criminality, to be 
accurate, should include quality as well as quantity. This is 
obviously very difficult todo. We are accustomed in every- 
day phraseology to speak of one crime as being worse than 
another. Presumably crimes against the person are more 
serious than crimes against property. In the case of crimes 
against property, we might naturally consider it “worse” 
to steal $1000 than $5, but it would not necessarily be so. 

These conditions frequently result in an injustice to the 
immigrant. The police and court records of our great cities 
show an amazing proportion of crimes chargeable to the 
foreign population. For instance, out of 71,253 persons 
held for trial or summarily tried and convicted in the 
Magistrates’ Courts of New York City in 1907, only 
30,261, or considerably less than half, were born in the 
United States. But when these records are studied more 
closely it becomes apparent that a large share of the offenses 
of the foreign-born are violations of the city ordinances,— 
offenses which are comparatively trivial in themselves, 
do not indicate any special tendency toward criminality, 
and are in many cases intimately associated with a low 
station in life. The moral character of alien groups may in 
this way be seriously misrepresented. 

Nevertheless, if comparisons are to be made at all, 
they must rest upon such records as these, and such allow- 
ances as are possible be made afterwards. Figures of this 
kind are available in the publications of the Census Bureau, 
the Commissioner General of Immigration, and the Immi- 
gration Commission. In the census report on Prisoners we 
find that of the prisoners enumerated in the United States 
on June 30, 1904, 76.83 per cent were native-born, and 23.7 
per cent foreign-born. In the general white population, ten 
years of age or over, in 1900, 80.5 per cent were native-born 
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and 19.5 per cent foreign-born. If a due allowance is made 
for a disproportionate growth of the foreign-born population 
between 1900 and 1904, the relative proportions of prisoners 
among the two groups would be approximately equal. Of 
the white prisoners of known nativity committed during 
1904 the percentages were as follows: 


NATIVITY TOTAL Major OFFENDERS|MINOR OFFENDERS 


Native-born . _.| 71/2 per cent:|78.3 per cent’ | 69.9 per cent 
Foreign-born . .| 28.8 per cent | 22.7 percent | 30.1 per cent 


The somewhat less favorable showing made by the foreign- 
born in the case of those committed than of those enumer- 
ated, is accounted for by the large proportion of minor 
offenses among the foreign-born. Many minor offenders, 
serving short sentences, would not be included at all in 
the enumeration. Over half the major offenders among 
the foreign-born had been in the United States ten years 
or more, and about two thirds of the minor offenders. 

According to the Report of the Commissioner General 
of Immigration for 1908 (p.98), there were in the penal 
institutions of the United States, including Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Porto Rico (in which the figures are not large enough 
to affect the conclusions materially), in 1908, 149,897 in- 
mates, of whom 15,323 were aliens, 8,102 naturalized, and 
126,562 native-born. Thus the percentage of native-born 
was 84.4 and of foreign-born 15.6. 

The Immigration Commission made a careful study 
of the matter of crime among the immigrants, reviewing 
the foregoing data, and collecting some original data of 
its own, covering 2,206 convictions in the New York City 
Court of General Sessions from October 1, 1908, to June 
30, 1909. ‘This is, so far as known to the Commission, 
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the first time that any court in the United States had 
made a record of the race of persons convicted in it. This 
fact illustrates the utter inadequacy of the data for making 
any deductions as to the influence of immigration upon 
crime in the United States. Not only courts, but police 
departments and penal institutions, are very lax in their 
keeping of records in this respect. 

In response to the questions, ‘‘Is the volume of crime 
in the United States augmented by the presence among us 
of the immigrant and his offspring?” and “If immigra- 
tion increases crime, what races are responsible for such 
increase?”? the Commission says that no satisfactory 
answer has ever been made, or can ever be made, without 
much more complete data than have ever been collected 
or are available. Certain general conclusions, however, 
have been reached by the Commission, which harmonize 
with those reached by other students, and are worthy 
of acceptance as far as they go. First, ‘‘No satisfactory 
evidence has yet been produced to show that immigra- 
tion has resulted in an increase in crime disproportionate 
to the increase in adult population. Such comparable 
statistics of crime and population as it has been possible 
to obtain indicate that the immigrants are less prone to 
commit crime than are native Americans.’! Second, 
“Immigration has, however, made changes in the char- 
acter of crime in the United States.”” These changes 
have been in the direction of an increase in offenses of 
personal violence, and offenses against public policy (dis- 
orderly conduct, drunkenness, violation of corporation 
ordinances, etc.), some of which are incident to city life, 
and probably in offenses against chastity. There does not 
appear to have been any increase in the majority of offenses 


1 Rept. Imm. Com., Immigration and Crime, Abs., p. 7. 3 Ibid., p. 8. 
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against property, or, as they may be better called, gainful 
offenses.? 

Comparing the different races as regards criminality, 
it appears that the Irish stand at the head as regards the 
total number of offenses and the Germans next. In respect 
to major offenses, however, the Germans stand first, while 
the Irish again take first place in the minor offenses.? The 
Germans are much addicted to crimes against property, the 
Irish and Scotch to drunkenness, Greeks and natives of 
Russia to violations of corporation ordinances, and immi- 
grants from France, Russia, Poland, and Canada to crimes 
against chastity. The Italians are Pree in crimes of 
violence or crimes against the person.°® 

In Dr. Laughlin’s Melting Pot Report the criminalistic 
element of the foreign-born white is shown to have a quota 
fulfillment of 86.44, the native-born white of native parent- 
age, 81.44, the native white with one parent native and one 
foreign, 115.58, and the native white with both parents 
foreign, 91.14. Thus the foreign element in all its gra- 
dations makes a worse showing than the native white of 
native ancestry. The fact that all but one of these groups 
are below 100 per cent is due to the very high quota ful- 
fillment of the negroes—207.85. The comparative showing 
of the old and new immigration in this respect is just the 
reverse of what it is in respect to dependency. Among 
dependent adults the quota fulfillment for northwestern 
Europe is 261.29 and for southern and eastern Europe, 
55-91; for crime, northwestern Europe, 37.97 and southern 
and eastern Europe, 141.25. (pp. 790 fi.) 


1 Cf. Hourwich, I. A., ‘‘Immigration and Crime,” Am. Jour. Soc., 17:4, p. 478. 

1 Census Report on Prisoners, 1904, pp. 42, 45. 

sIbid. Cf. also Bingham, T. A., ‘‘Foreign Criminals in New York,” No. Am. 
Rev., September, 1908, p. 381; Rept. Imm. Com., Imm. and Crime, Abs.; Americans 
in Process, pp. 199-207; The City Wilderness, p. 172. 
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It is even more difficult to postulate the causes of crime 
than of pauperism. Until the criminologists have furnished 
us with a more efficient means of determining the causes 
of crime in general, there can be no profit in the attempt to 
classify the causes of crime among a particular group of the 
population. In respect to the nature of crime committed by 
different races, there seems to be something in the racial 
character of some of our immigrants which predisposes them 
in a certain direction, as exemplified in the preceding para- 
graph. There is also evidence that among some of the newer 
immigrants, crime is largely a matter of economic position. 
This is well illustrated by the case of the Greeks. Among 
the members of this very recent immigrant group, there has 
been a noteworthy decline in the average of criminality, 
and the explanation appears to be that the crimes of the 
Greeks are such as correspond with a low economic situa- 
tion—violations of corporation ordinances, of the sanitary 
code, etc. Asa larger and larger proportion of the individ- 
uals of this nationality rise above this lowly estate, the per- 
centage of crime among them falls off correspondingly.! 
This emphasizes once more the responsibility of the United 
States for some of the evil conditions for which we habitually 
blame the immigrants. 

There are two particular forms of crime which are 
closely associated with foreign groups in the United States. 
These are the Black Hand outrages and the white slave 
traffic. The former of these is confined almost wholly to 
persons of the Italian race. In some of its features it re- 
calls the Molly Maguire occurrences of a generation earlier. 
In fact, the resemblance between the Irish societies and the 
Mafia of southern Italy was noted in a contemporary 
magazine article at the time of the disturbances in the 


1 Fairchild, H. P., Greek Immigration io the United States, Pp. 203. 
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anthracite region of Pennsylvania.! In both cases no 
organic connection between the societies in the new world 
and the old is manifest. In fact, the best judgment in 
regard to the Black Hand appears to be that there is no 
real organization in existence in America, but that individ- 
uals of Italian race use the power of the dreaded name to 
accomplish their own ends. Like the Molly Maguires, the 
Black Hand operators utilize warning letters, but they differ 
from them in that their purpose is often, if not usually, 
blackmail, which was seldom the case with the Irish society. 

The white slave traffic aroused tremendous public interest 
early in this century, and was thoroughly exploited in the 
daily and periodical press. Only the essential features, 
particularly in their bearing on immigration, need to be 
reviewed in the present connection. Not all of the girls 
concerned in this business are immigrants, nor are all the 
persons who draw a revenue from it foreigners; yet the 
various investigations of the subject have demonstrated 
that the whole trade is fundamentally an affair of our 
foreign population. 

One surprising thing about this traffic is that essentially 
it is an economic phenomenon. It is not a perverted sex 
passion which demands the perpetuation of the inhuman 
system; it is the desire for large and easy profits, and the 
life of indolence that goes with them, which actuates the 
promoters of the traffic, while on the part of the alien women 
it is frequently the desire for larger earnings which brings 
them to our shores. The demand has to be stimulated. 

There are two classes of these alien girls who are brought 
over. One consists of mnocent girls who are brought 
over under a false understanding. The incentive is usually 
a false promise of employment or of marriage. Sometimes 


1‘‘Molly Maguire in America,” All the Year Round, New Series, 17:270. 
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false marriages, and occasionally actual marriages, are re- 
sorted to. With this class of subjects, the male importer is 
naturally the most successful. All kinds of inducements are 
offered by the procurer, including an apparently sincere 
love-making. About the only inducements which female 
importers can offer to such girls are easier or more lucrative 
employment. The other class, probably constituting a 
large majority, are women who have already been leading 
an immoral life on the other side, and come in the hope of 
bettering their prospects, although they recognize the power 
of the importer. 

These women and girls are usually brought over second 
class, and every conceivable artifice is employed to de- 
ceive the inspectors. When a girl has been safely intro- 
duced into the country, she is completely in the power of 
the man who controls her. The supposition is that the man 
furnishes protection and care to the girl in return for her 
earnings. She is sometimes kept in a disorderly house, 
sometimes in a hotel or other resort, but always where the 
man can keep control of her. She is thoroughly frightened, 
and every device is employed to keep her from commu- 
nicating with any outside sources of relief, or escaping. She 
is often deprived of street clothing, so as to make escape 
impossible. She is kept heavily in debt, so that there may 
be a legal claim over her. Only a very small part of her 
earnings is given to her, and she is charged outrageous prices 
for all the supplies which are furnished her. Her life is one 
of hopeless and terrible degradation, and she has nothing 
to look forward to except a wretched and continually de- 
scending existence, and an early death. 

Alien women are particularly desirable to the promoters 
of this traffic because their lack of connections in this 
country, and their ignorance of the language and customs 
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of the country make it more difficult for them to escape or to 
make trouble for their men than in the case of native girls. 
In addition to the terrible wrongs wrought upon the women 
themselves, this practice has resulted in an increase in the 
number of prostitutes in the United States, in the intro- 
duction and dissemination of dangerous diseases, and in the 
introduction of various forms of unnatural vice, more 
degrading and terrible than even prostitution itself in its 
ordinary form. 

The great majority of the alien women found by the 
Immigration Commission engaged in these pursuits, as 
well as the men who prosecute the traffic, are French and 
Hebrews. Belgians are largely engaged in it,. according 
to Commissioner Bingham. Germans are numerous, and 
there are a few Irish and Italians, with of course a scat- 
tering of individuals of other races. 

A number of these women are detected at the port of 
entry and returned, and a good many are deported. But 
it is a practice very difficult of detection, and it is not easy 
to get at the facts in regard to its extent in this country. 
It is certain that the class of abandoned women in this 
country is largely recruited in this way. Commissioner 
Bingham estimated in 1908 that there were more than 
100,000 such women on the Pacific coast and in Mexico, 
who had come in through New York. 

No evidence has been found to justify the suspicion 
that there was an organization controlling this traffic in 
this country. But those engaged in the trade naturally 
are acquainted with each other, and are always ready to 
help each other against a common enemy. They have 
various meeting places where they get together for gam- 
bling, conference, and divers forms of recreation. 

It has been proven that this traffic is slavery in more 
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than name, as girls are sometimes sold directly by one 
person to another. The present federal law is designed to 
put a check to all practices of this sort, by making it 
illegal to transport women or girls from one state to an- 
other for immoral purposes. The efforts of the Immigra- 
tion Commission and other governmental agencies within 
the years following its report accomplished a good deal in 
breaking up some of the resorts, and deporting or im- 
prisoning the culprits. But while the traffic has received a 
serious setback, it is by no means killed. This is emphati- 
cally one of the things where eternal vigilance is the price 
of safety. Nothing short of a sweeping change in public 
opinion and practice will ever put it out of the way beyond 
the possibility of resurrection.! 

In respect to juvenile delinquency the most unenviable 
place is held by the native-born children of immigrants. 
They not only manifest two or three times as great a 
tendency toward crime as the native-born children of native 
parents, but they are much more criminal than foreign- 
born children. Of the juvenile delinquents committed dur- 
ing 1904, according to the census report, 76.7 per cent were 
native white. This percentage was made up as follows: 
native parentage, 37.6 per cent; foreign parentage, 24.9 
per cent; mixed parentage, 9.7 per cent; parentage un- 
known, 4.5 per cent. An exact comparison of the children 
of native parents and of foreign parents in this respect 
would require information as to the total number of the 
two classes in the country in the year in question, which is 
not available. But it cannot be supposed that the number 
of native-born children of foreign parents compared with 


the number of native-born children of native parents in 


1Cf. Bingham, T. A., The Girl that Disappears, and ‘‘Foreign Criminals in 
New York,’ No. Am. Rev., September, 1908; and Rept. Imm. Com., Importing 
Women for Immoral Purposes; New York Times, Jan. 17, 1912, p. I. 
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anything like the ratio shown in the above figures. This 
high degree of criminality is attributed by Professor Com- 
mons and by the Immigration Commission largely to con- 
centration in the cities. Whatever the cause, this tendency 
toward lawlessness among the second generation of immi- 
grants is indisputable, and is one of the most disturbing 
elements in the whole situation.! 

The high rates of crime among this class found by Dr. 
Laughlin have already been noted. (See page 333.) 

Still another way in which the immigrant becomes a 
burden upon the American public is through insanity. 
The laws are very strict in regard to the admission of 
aliens who are liable to be subject to this misfortune. Yet 
it is impossible to prevent the entrance of large numbers 
who ultimately appear in the category of the insane. The 
maladaptation of the immigrant to his environment shows 
itself in this way perhaps as clearly as in any other. 

In the institutions for the insane, both public and private, 
in the United States, including Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto 
Rico, in 1908, there were, according to the Report of the 
Commissioner General of Immigration, 172,185 inmates. 
Of these 25,066 were aliens, 25,128 naturalized citizens, and 
121,451 native-born. Thus the percentages were 70.5 per 
cent native-born and 29.5 per cent—nearly one third— 
foreign-born. ? 

An even larger percentage of foreign-born appears 
among the insane persons enumerated in hospitals in 
continental United States on December 31, 1903—34.3 
per cent of the white insane of known nativity *—while 


1 Cf. Census Report on Prisoners, 1904, p. 236; Commons, Races and Immigranis 
in America, p. 170; Hall, Immigration, p. 150; Bingham, No. Am. Rev., September, 
1908; Addams, Twenty Years at Hull-House, p. 252; Americans in Process, p. 209. 

2 Rept. Com. Gen. of Imm., 1908, p. 98. 

3 Insane and Feeble-minded in Hospitals and Institutions, 1904, p. 20. 
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of the persons received at Bellevue and Allied Hospitals 
for treatment for insanity during the period of the investiga- 
tion of the Immigration Commission, 63.4 per cent were 
foreign-born, and 36.6 per cent native-born. Moreover, 
among the native-born, more than half (20.6 per cent of the 
total) were native-born of foreign father. 

Summing up the matter of insanity, the Commission 
speaks as follows: “For the high ratio of insanity among 
the foreign-born, several causes have been assigned, and 
while it is difficult to determine the values of the various 
factors it is probably true that racial traits or tendencies 
have a more or less important influence. A further cause 
of mental disease is probably to be found in the total 
change in climate, occupation, and habits of life which 
the majority of immigrants experience after arrival in the 
United States.” 

Dr. Laughlin found the quota fulfillment in insanity of 
the foreign-born white to be 225.26 and of the total foreign 
white stock 156.18, while that of the native white of native 
parentage was only 73.27. Northwestern Europe shows a 
rate of 198.36 and southern and eastern Europe, 188.50.! 

The efficiency of the inspection in regard to feeble- 
mindedness is shown by the very small proportion of 
foreign-born of that class appearing in the statistics. This 
is an affliction which can more easily be detected than the 
liability to insanity, of which there may be no observable 
indication at the time of admission.’ 

This is strikingly brought out in Dr. Laughlin’s figures. 

1Melting Pot Report, pp. 780 ff. 

? Rept. Imm. Com., Immigration and Insanity. Cf. Williams, William, ‘‘Immi 
gration and Insanity,” address before the Mental Hygiene Conference, New York 
City, Nov. 14, 1912. Yet the burden of the feeble-minded immigrant is becoming so 
strongly felt in New York as to lead the Chamber of Commerce of that state to 


send resolutions to Congress urging better provisions for excluding this class. 
The Survey, March 2, 1912. 
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The success of our immigration authorities in barring actual 
feeble-mindedness is shown by the low quota fulfillment of 
the foreign-born themselves in this respect, only 39.91, 
while the grave inadequacy of our machinery to detect and 
exclude defective stock is shown by the fact that the native- 
born white with one parent foreign show a quota fulfill- 
ment of 190.27 and the native-born white with both parents 


foreign 165.39.1 
1 Melting Pot Report, p. 774. 


CHAPTER XVI 


INDUSTRIAL EFFECTS. CRISES. SOCIAL STRATI- 
FICATION. POLITICAL EFFECTS 


It has been observed already that the great argument 
for immigration during the past half century has been the 
economic one. The main defense for immigration has 
rested upon the claim that it has decidedly increased the 
industrial efficiency of the American people, and has 
facilitated the development of our resources, and the 
expansion of industry, at a rate which would not have 
been possible otherwise. The facts in regard to the age, 
sex, and physical soundness of the immigrants are mus- 
tered to establish them as a peculiarly efficient industrial 
body. 

This contention rests upon two assumptions. First, 
that our alien residents constitute a net addition to the 
total population of the country; second, that if there had 
been no immigration, and the population, particularly 
that part of it which constitutes the labor supply, had 
been smaller, that there would have been no inventions 
and improvements in the way of labor-saving machinery 
which would have permitted the same amount of work 
to be accomplished with a smaller amount of labor. 

In the light of what has been said in regard to the re- 
lation between immigration and the growth of popula- 
tion in Chapter XI, the first of these claims, at the very 
least, is open to serious question. While the proposition, 
as has already been stated, is absolutely incapable of 
mathematical proof, there nevertheless is every reason to 
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believe that our immigrants have not meant a gain in 
the labor supply, but the substitution of one labor ele- 
ment for another. Not only have the immigrants in general 
displaced the natives, but the newer immigrants have dis- 
placed the older ones in a wide variety of industries and 
occupations. This latter process has gone on before our very 
eyes; it is manifest and perfectly comprehensible. A care- 
ful consideration of it may make it easier to understand how 
the same result, in a more subtle way, has been accomplished 
in the case of the native-born. 

The displacement of the English, Irish, Welsh, and 
German miners in the anthracite region of Pennsylvania 
by Italians and Slavs is a familiar fact.! The Italians 
are being driven out of the bootblacking business, and 
other of their characteristic trades, by the Greeks. The 
Irish laborers on the railroads have been largely supplanted 
by Italians, Slavs, and Greeks. The ‘‘Bravas,” or black 
Portuguese, have forced the Poles, Italians, and, in large 
measure, the Finns from the cranberry bogs of Massachu- 
setts.2. Granite City and Madison, Illinois, have witnessed 
a succession of English, Irish, German, Welsh and Polish, 
Slovak and Magyar, Roumanian, Greek, and Servian, 
Bulgarian and Armenian laborers in their industries.*® 

In these cases it is plain that while some of the dis- 
placed individuals have gone into other, very likely higher, 
occupations, the real substitution has been the concomitant 
of a cessation of immigration from the older sources. The 
north Europeans, being unwilling to meet the competition 
of races industrially inferior to them, have either ceased 


1 Roberts, P., Anthracite Coal Communities, pp. 19 ff.; Warne, Slav Invasion. 

2 Jenks and Lauck, Immigration Problem, p. 92. 

3 [bid., p. 72. For numerous other cases see Rept. Imm. Com., Imms. in Mf. and 
Min., Abs., pp. 226 ff.; Commons, J. R., Races and Immigrants in America, pp. 151, 
rea. 
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emigrating in large numbers, or else are going elsewhere. At 
any rate they do not come here. The diminution of the 
supply of native labor has been brought about in an anal- 
ogous way, though in this case the restrictive forces operate 
upon the principles of reproduction instead of immigration. 

Even though it be granted that the numerical supply of 
labor has been somewhat increased, there has been an 
undeniable decrease in the efficiency of the individual 
laborer, as is attested by the uniformly superior earnings 
received by the native-born as compared with the foreign- 
born, or the old immigrant as compared with the new. 
As Dr. Peter Roberts has pointed out,! there seems to be 
a sort of Gresham’s law which operates in the field of 
labor. The fittest to survive in an unregulated economic 
competition of races is the one least advanced in culture, 
the one whose demands in respect to comforts and de- 
cencies are lowest, even the one, it sometimes seems, 
whose industrial productiveness per individual is lowest. 
It is this fact which gave so dark an aspect to the in- 
dustrial future of the United States under unregulated 
immigration.? 

In regard to the second assumption—that a smaller 
labor supply would not have been offset by an increase in 
invention—we are again confronted with an impossibil- 
ity of proof, one way or the other. The economists tell us 
that one of the great incentives to invention is a scarcity 
of labor, and also that many of the greatest inventions have 
been made by men who are working daily with machines, 
and consequently are in a position to discover improvements 
that may be made. There is at least some reasonable basis 


for the belief that if the absence of immigration to this 


1 Anthracite Coal Communities, p. 20. 
1 For an opposite view of this whole question, see Hourwich, I. A., Immigra- 
tion and Labor. 
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country had resulted in a smaller laboring force, the greater 
pressure on employers to secure machinery, and the greater 
intelligence of the machine worker, would together have 
brought about such a betterment of labor-saving machinery 
as would have resulted in a total production equal to what 
we have actually witnessed. 

It is inconceivable that in America, of all countries, 
any needed work should have to be neglected because of 
the lack of a foreign labor element, or because of a short- 
age of labor in general.! It is hard to see how in a nation 
the majority of whose citizens are healthy and intelligent 
there can be any real shortage of labor. What there can 
be, is a shortage of labor at a given wage. In a prosperous 
community there may be industries into which a sufficient 
number of laborers will not go, at the wages which the pro- 
moters are originally willing to pay. But if there is an 
actual social need for those industries, wages will rise to a 
point high enough to attract a sufficient number of workers, 
however irksome or disagreeable the employment. No 
self-respecting community ought to expect industries to be 
carried on within its borders for which it is not willing to 
pay such a price as will enable the workers to subsist in 
reasonable comfort and decency. If there are any industries 
carried on in the United States which, in the absence of a 
foreign laber supply, would have to be abandoned, because 
the native-born laborers or their children would refuse to 
go into them, it simply means that society is not yet ready 
to pay a fit price for the products of those industries. 

This brings us to the question of the effect of immigra- 
tion on the amount and distribution of wealth in the 


1Mr. W. L. Anderson, who is not an extreme advocate of the opinion that im- 
migration has not increased population, nevertheless says, ‘‘Certainly the com- 
mon assertion that without the foreigner the development of the country would 
have halted disastrously is fallacious.” The Country Town, p. 154. 
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United States. It used to be frequently pointed out that we 
received yearly a net increase of half a million or so of 
able-bodied laborers, for whose upbringing and educa- 
tion we, as a nation, had expended nothing. It was stated 
that it is cheaper to import laborers than to raise them. 
The truth of this assertion depends first of all on the quality . 
of the laborer. It may be cheaper in the long run to rear 
laborers of the American type than to import Portuguese, 
Russians, and East Indians. Furthermore, while we do 
not pay directly for the laborers, we pay a great deal for 
their residence in this country. The estimated amount of 
money sent abroad by aliens in 1907, $275,000,000, is 
probably higher than the total for an average year. Suppose 
$200,000,000 be taken as an average amount.! These re- 
mittances do not represent commercial payments for im- 
ports, but are savings actually withdrawn from the wealth 
of this country and sent abroad to be expended there. So 
that for each able-bodied alien laborer who enters the coun- 
try something like $400 goes out. In a sense a good deal of 
this money might be considered as actual payment for the 
importation of the laborers, since much of it goes for 
traveling expenses, debts incurred to provide for emigra- 
tion, etc.” 

Whether immigration has increased either the total or 
per capita wealth of the nation may be open to question. 
One thing, however, is certain—it has profoundly affected 
the distribution of wealth in the country. It has been sufh- 
ciently demonstrated that the successive waves of immi- 
gration have represented an ever-cheapening labor supply. 
As the country has grown in wealth and prosperity the 


1 Some allowance needs also to be made for the amount of money brought in. 
See p. 203. 

*Speare, Charles F., “‘What America Pays Europe for Immigrant Labor,” 
No. Am. Rev., 187:106. 
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employers of labor have found that they could secure their 
workers at relatively, if not absolutely, lower rates decade 
after decade. Whenever conditions became such that the 
native laboring force, if left to themselves, might have suc- 
cessfully demanded better conditions or higher remunera- 
tion, there has appeared an inexhaustible supply of foreign 
laborers, ready and willing to take what was unsatisfactory 
to the natives, or less. The workman already in the country, 
whether native or foreign, has been continually robbed of 
his advantage. Thus the gap between capital and labor, 
between the rich and the poor, has grown ever wider. 
Not only have wages been kept from rising, but condi- 
tions of labor have persisted and been tolerated which an 
American laboring force would never have submitted to. 
The accounts of terrible accidents in mines and foundries 
arouse sincere feelings of sympathy in our breasts for the 
poor foreigners who have to suffer so. They would incite 
a storm of indignant protest which would not be stilled 
until remedies were provided, if those who are subjected 
to such conditions were our own kin brothers. 

There is still another characteristic feature of our eco- 
nomic life, between which and the immigration move- 
ment a close and peculiar connection can be traced. This 
is the frequent recurrence of economic depressions, or crises. 
The causal relation between these events and the variations 
in the volume of the immigration current has already 
been mentioned. There is also a causal relation between 
these conditions and the fluctuations in the outgoing stream 
of aliens. This fact has received no little attention of late 


1Cf. Balch, op. cit., p. 302. Fred C. Croxton and W. Jett Lauck find the re- 
cent immigrants largely responsible for dangerous and unhealthful conditions in 
mines and factories, and trace a direct causal relation between the extensive em- 
ployment of recent immigrants and the extraordinary increase of mining accidents 
in recent years. Spiller, G., Inter-Racial Problems, pp. 218-219. 
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years, and it has been frequently pointed out that a period 
of depression in this country is followed by a large exodus 
of the foreign-born. 

The popular interpretation of this fact is that this emi- 
gration movement serves to mitigate the evils of the crisis 
by removing a large part of the surplus laborers, until 
returning prosperity creates a demand for them again. The 
Italian, who displays the greatest mobility in this regard, has 
been called the safety valve of our labor market. Thus the 
movements of our alien population are supposed to be an 
alleviating force as regards crises. 

The question arises, however, in this connection, whether 
there is not a converse causal relation; in other words, 
whether the conditions of immigration are not, partly, 
responsible for the recurrence of these periods. Professor 
Commons takes this view of the matter, and in his book, 
Races and Immigrants in America, demonstrates how immi- 
gration, instead of helping matters, is really one of the 
causes of crises. His conclusion is that “immigration inten- 
sifies this fatal cycle of ‘booms’ and ‘depressions,’” and 
‘instead of increasing the production of wealth by a steady, 
healthful growth, joins with other causes to stimulate the 
feverish overproduction, with its inevitable collapse, that 
has characterized the industry of America more than that 
of any other country.” ! 

The few pages which Professor Commons devotes to 
this topic are highly suggestive, and show careful study 
of the subject. The author, however, at the time this 
book was written, was handicapped by the lack of data 
regarding the departures of aliens, which, as we have 
seen, have since become available. The fact that within 
a few years after the collection of these figures began, the 


1Pp. 155-159. 
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United States experienced, and recovered from, a severe 
depression, makes a further study of this matter both 
feasible and profitable. 

First of all, it will be desirable to see just what the facts 
of immigration and emigration during this period are; 
then we shall be prepared to attempt their interpretation. 
The accompanying table (p. 350) gives the number of 
aliens admitted to and departed from the United States, 
and the net increase or decrease of population resulting 
therefrom, by months, from January, 1907, to December, 
1910 (with the exception of the figures of departures for 
the first six months of 1907, which are not available). 

The figures for arrivals given in this table include both 
immigrant and nonimmigrant aliens, a distinction which 
has been observed with some care since 1906. The column 
of departures also includes emigrant and nonemigrant 
aliens.! 

It is not necessary to take account of these discrimina- 
tions for the purposes of the present study. 

Turning then to the table, we observe that the monthly 
average of arrivals during the first six months of 1907 
was a high one. Following a large immigration during 
the last six months of the preceding year, this made the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, the record year for im- 
migration in the history of the country. For the next 
four months the stream of immigration continued high, 
considering the season, and the number of departures 
was moderate. Early in October, however, there were 
signs of disturbance in the New York Stock Exchange. 
On the sixteenth there was a crash in the market, and 
within a week the panic had become general. It reached 
its height on October 24, and continued for many weeks 


1 For the distinction between these classes see p. 129. 
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TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER OF ALIENS ADMITTED 
TO AND DEPARTED FROM THE UNITED STATES, 
AND THE NET GAIN OR LOSS IN POPULATION RE- 
SULTING THEREFROM BY MONTHS, FROM 1907 TO 
1910 


1907 1908 
Oe : Gain (+) or , Gain (+) or 
Admitted |Departed |; ... (—) Admitted |Departed Tos 5 

January .| 54,417 33,058 | 60,233 | — 27,175 
February | 65,541 30,266 | 50,688 | — 20,422 
March _ .|139,118 43,537 | 43,500 + 327 
April .1145,256 55,220 | 65,721 | — 10,501 
May ._ .|184,886 48,245 | 61,251 | — 13,006 
June’. :/154,734 41,094 | 60,482 | — 19,388 
July .  .|107,535 | 46,198 | + 61,337] 37,133 | 51,508 | — 14,375 
August ./111,135 | 44,317 | + 66,818] 39,606 | 47,569 | — 7,963 


September|115,287 | 43,734 | + 71,553] 56,635 | 43,884 | + 12,751 
October .|129,564 | 55,826 | + 73,738] 60,715 | 41,916 | + 18,799 
November|132,647 | 94,440 | + 38,207] 50,965 | 38,609 | + 12,356 


December | 77,107 | 88,432 | — 11,325] 61,111 | 33,416 | + 27,695 
1909 1910 


January .| 54,975 | 18,061 |+ 36,914] 57,472 | 20,256 |+ 37,216 
February | 81,992 | 15,100 |+ 66,892} 66,072 | 17,672 |+ 48,400 
March _ .|135,040 | 22,550 |-+ 112,490|152,020 | 30,894 |+ 121,126 
April .{138,382 | 24,315 |-+ 114,067/153,915 | 40,886 |+ 113,029 


May ._ .{127,139 | 31,190 |+ 95,949|148,822 | 38,740 |+ 110,082 
June .  ./100,542 | 32,274 |+ 68,268]/115,793 | 36,119 |+ 79,674 
July -| 77,944 | 27,940 |+ 50,004] 82,191 | 39,056 |+ 43,135 
August .} 71,992 | 28,450 |+ 43,542] 91,460 | 37,206 |+ 54,254 
September} 85,088 | 29,950 |+ 55,138]100,456 | 43,023 |+ 57,433 
October .| 92,372 | 30,838 |+ 61,534|100,334 | 39,189 |+ 61,145 
November] 98,020 | 39,134 |+ 58,886] 86,144 | 54,700 |+ 31,444 
December | 78,527 | 39,539 |+ 38,988] 68,794 | 61,814 |+ 6,980 
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after.1 The response of the alien population to this dis- 
turbance was almost immediate, and manifested itself 
first in the emigration movement. In November the 
number of departures almost doubled. But the immi- 
grants who were on the way could not be stopped, and in 
spite of the large exodus, there was a net gain of 38,207 
during the month. The next month, December, however, 
saw a marked decrease in the stream of arrivals, which, 
accompanied by a departure of aliens almost as great as in 
November, resulted in a net decrease in population of 
11,325 for the month. During the first six months of 
1908 the number of arrivals was small, and the departures 
numerous, so that, with the exception of March, each 
month shows a net loss in population. During July the 
number of departures began to approach the normal 
(compare the months in 1908 with 1907 and 1910), but 
the arrivals were so few that there was still a decrease 
for the months of July and August. In September, 1908, 
the balance swung the other way, and from that time to 
the present every month with the exception of December, 
1911, has shown a substantial increase in population 
through the movement of aliens. 

Thus we see that the period during which the number 
of alien laborers in the United States was decreasing was 
confined to the months December, 1907, to August, 1908, 
inclusive.” By the end of July, 1908, the effects of the 
crisis were practically over as far as departures are con- 
cerned. It is evident, then, that the effects of the crisis on 
emigration were immediate, but not of very long duration. 
During the months of November and December, 1907, when 


1White, Money and Banking, third edition, Ch. XVIII. 

2 The fact that in March, 1908, there was a gain of 31 is not a coincidence. The 
month of March is always a busy one in immigration, as it opens the spring season, 
and this influence was sufficient to check the prevailing movement temporarily. 
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the distress was the keenest, there were still large numbers 
of aliens arriving. But when the stream of immigration 
was once checked, it remained low for some time, and it was 
not until about January, 1909, that it returned to what may 
be considered a normal figure. The reasons for this are 
obvious. The stream of immigration is a long one, and its 
sources are remote. It takes a long time for retarding in- 
fluences in America to be thoroughly felt on the other side. 
The principal agency in checking immigration at its source 
is the returning immigrant himself, who brings personal 
imformation of the unfortunate conditions in the United 
States. This takes some time. But when the potential 
immigrants are once discouraged as to the outlook across 
the ocean, they require some positive assurance of better 
times before they will start out again. 

Now what catches the public eye in such an epoch as 
this is the large number of departures. We are accus- 
tomed to immense numbers of arrivals and we think little 
about that side of it. But heavy emigration is a phe- 
nomenon, and accordingly we hear much about how ac- 
ceptably our alien population serves to accommodate the 
supply of labor to the demand. But if we stop to add up the 
monthly figures, we find that for the entire period after the 
crisis of 1907, when emigration exceeded immigration, the 
total decrease in alien population was only 124,124— 
scarcely equal to the immigration of a single month during 
a fairly busy season. This figure is almost infinitesimal 
compared to the total mass of the American working people, 
or to the amount of unemployment at a normal time, to 
say nothing of a crisis.‘ It is thus evident that the im- 


1Mr. F. H. Streightoff shows that at the time the census of 1900 was taken, 
2,634,336 or 11.1 per cent of all males over ten years of age who were engaged in 
gainful occupation in the United States were unemployed three months or more 
during the year. See Standard of Living, p. 35. 
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portance of our alien population as an alleviating force at 
the time of a crisis has been vastly exaggerated. The most 
that can be said for it is that it has a very trifling palliative 
effect. ; 

The really important relation between immigration and 
crises is much. less conspicuous but much more far-reach- 
ing. It rests upon the nature and underlying causes of 
crises in this country. These are fairly well understood 
at the present time. A typical crisis may be said to be 
caused by speculative overproduction, or overspecula- 
tive production. Some prefer to call the trouble under- 
consumption, which is much the same thing looked at 
from another point of view. Professor Irving Fisher has 
furnished a convenient and logical outline of the ordinary 
course of affairs. In a normal business period some slight 
disturbance, such as an increase in the quantity of gold, 
causes prices to rise. A rise in prices is accompanied by 
increased profits for business men, because the rate of 
interest on the borrowed capital which they use in their 
business fails to increase at a corresponding ratio. If 
prices are rising at the rate of two per cent annually, a 
nominal rate of interest of six per cent is equivalent to an 
actual rate of only about four per cent. Hence, doing 
business on borrowed capital becomes very profitable, 
and there is an increased demand for loans. 

This results in an increase of the deposit currency, which 
is accompanied by a further rise in prices. The nominal 
rate of interest rises somewhat, but not sufficiently, and 
prices tend to outstrip it still further. Thus the process is 
repeated, until the large profits of business lead to a dis- 
proportionate production of goods for anticipated future 
demand, and a vast overextension of credit. But this cycle 


1 Fisher, Irving, The Purchasing Power of Money, pp. 58 seq. 
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cannot repeat itself indefinitely. Though the rate of interest 
rises tardily, it rises progressively, and eventually catches 
up with the rise in prices, owing to the necessity which 
banks feel of maintaining a reasonable ratio between loans 
and reserves. Other causes operate with this to produce the 
same result. The consequence is that business men find 
themselves unable to renew their loans at the old rate, and 
hence some of them are unable to meet their obligations, 
and fail. The failure of a few firms dispels the atmosphere 
of public confidence which is essential to extended credit. 
Creditors begin to demand cash payment for their loans; 
there is a growing demand for currency; the rate of interest 
soars; and the old familiar symptoms of a panic appear. In 
this entire process the blame falls, according to Professor 
Fisher, primarily upon the failure of the rate of interest to 
rise promptly in proportion to the rise in prices. If the 
forces which give inertia to the rate of interest were re- 
moved so that the rate of interest would fluctuate readily 
with prices, the great temptation to expand business un- 
duly during a period of rising prices would be removed. 
It may well be conceived that there are other factors, 
besides the discrepancy between the nominal and real rates 
of interest, that give to business a temporary or specious 
profitableness, and tend to encourage speculative over- 
production. But the influence of the rate of interest re- 
sembles so closely that resulting from immigration, that 
Professor Fisher’s explanation is of especial service in the 
present discussion. 

The rate of interest represents the payment which the 
entrepreneur makes for one of the great factors of pro- 
duction—capital. The failure of this remuneration to 
keep pace with the price of commodities in general leads 
to excessive profits and overproduction. The payment 
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which the entrepreneur makes for one of the other factors 
of production—labor—is represented by wages. If wages 
fail to rise along with prices, the effect on business, while 
not strictly analogous, is very similar to that produced by 
the slowly rising rate of interest. The entrepreneur is 
relieved of the necessity of sharing any of his excessive 
profits with labor, just as in the other case he is relieved 
from sharing them with capital. It would probably be 
hard to prove that the increased demand for labor results in 
further raising prices in general, as an increased demand for 
capital results in raising prices by increasing the deposit 
currency. But if the demand for labor results in increasing 
the number of laborers in the country, thereby increasing 
the demand for commodities, it may very well result in 
raising the prices of commodities as distinguished from labor, 
which is just as satisfactory to the entrepreneur. This is 
exactly what is accomplished when unlimited immigration 
is allowed. As soon as the conditions of business produce an 
increased demand for labor, this demand is met by an in- 
creased number of laborers, produced by immigration. 

In the preceding paragraph it has been assumed that 
wages do not rise with prices. The great question is, is 
this true? This is a question very difficult of answer. 
There is a very general impression that during a period 
of rising prices, general prices tend to outstrip wages. 
Thus Professor Ely says, “‘Wages do not usually rise as 
rapidly as prices in periods of business expansion.”’? R. B. 
Brinsmade stated in a discussion at a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Economic Association that “our recent great rise of 
prices is acknowledged to be equivalent to a marked re- 
duction in general wages.” 2 Whether this idea is correct, 


1Ely, R. T., Outlines of Economics, p. 268. 
2 Bulletin of the American Economic Association, April, 1911, p. 253. 
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and if correct, whether this effect had transpired in the 
years immediately previous to 1907, cannot be definitely 
stated. As has been shown (page 299) there is strong 
evidence for the belief that during the years 1890 to 1914 
the rise of wages failed to keep pace with the rise in prices. 
This tendency was almost certainly operating between the 
years 1900 and 1907, so that we may assume with con- 
fidence that, at the very least, if real wages did not actually 
fall, they assuredly did not rise. But the welfare of the 
country requires that, in the years when business is moving 
toward a crisis, wages should rise; not only money wages, 
but real wages. What is needed is some check on the un- 
warranted activity of the entrepreneurs, which will make 
them stop and consider whether the apparently bright 
business outlook rests on sound and permanent conditions, 
or is illusory and transient. If their large profits are legiti- 
mate and enduring, they should be forced to share a part 
of them with the laborer. If not, the fact should be im- 
pressed upon them. We have seen that the rate of interest 
fails to act as an efficient check. Then the rate of wages 
should do it. And if the entrepreneurs were compelled to 
rely on the existing labor supply in their own country, the 
rate of wages would do it. Business expands by increasing 
the amount of labor utilized, as well as the amount of 
capital. If the imcreased labor supply could be secured 
only from the people already resident in the country, the 
increased demand would have to express itself in an in- 
creased wage, and the entrepreneur would be forced to 
pause and reflect. But in the United States we adopted 
the opposite policy. In the vast peasant population of 
Europe there is an inexhaustible reservoir of labor, only 
waiting a signal from this side to enter the labor market— 
to enter it, not with a demand for the high wage that the 
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business situation justifies, but ready to take any wage 
that will be offered, just so it is a little higher than the 
pittance to which they are accustomed at home. And we 
allowed them to come, without any restrictions whatever 
as to numbers. Thus wages were kept from rising, and 
immigration became a powerful factor, tending to intensify 
and augment the unhealthy, oscillatory character of our 
industrial life. It was not by mere chance that the panic 
year of 1907 was the record year in immigration. 

Against this point of view it may be argued that the 
legitimate expansion of business in this country requires 
the presence of the immigrant. But if business expan- 
sion is legitimate and permanent, resting on lasting favor- 
able conditions, it will express itself in a high wage scale, 
persisting over a long period of time. And the demand 
so expressed will be met by an increase of native offspring, 
whose parents are reaping the benefit of the high standard 
of living. A permanent shortage of the labor supply is as 
abhorrent to nature as a vacuum. Expansion of any other 
kind than this ought to be hampered, not gratified. 

There is one other way in which immigration, as it 
exists at present, influences crises. In considering this, 
it will be well to regard the crisis from the other point of 
view—as a phenomenon of underconsumption. Practically 
all production at the present day is to supply an anticipated 
future demand. There can be no overproduction unless 
the actual demand fails to equal that anticipated. This 
is underconsumption. Now the great mass of consumers 
in the United States is composed of wage earners. Their 
consuming power depends upon their wages. In so far as 
immigration lowers wages in the United States, or prevents 
them from rising, it reduces consuming power, and hence 
is favorable to the recurrence of periods of underconsump- 
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tion. It is not probable, to be sure, that a high wage scale 
in itself could prevent crises, as the entrepreneurs would 
base their calculations on the corresponding consuming 
power, just as they do at present. But a high wage scale 
carries with it the possibility of saving, and an increase of 
accumulations among the common people. It is estimated 
at the present time that half of the industrial people of the 
United States are unable to save anything.! This increase 
in saving would almost inevitably have some effect upon 
the results of crises, though it must be confessed that it is 
very difficult to predict just what this effect would be. One 
result that might naturally be expected to follow would be 
that the laboring classes would take the opportunity of the 
period of low prices immediately following the crisis to 
invest some of their savings in luxuries which hitherto 
they had not felt able to afford. This would increase the 
demand for the goods which manufacturers are eager to 
dispose of at almost any price, and would thereby mitigate 
the evils of the depressed market. It is probably true that 
the immigrant, under the same conditions, will save more 
out of a given wage than the native, so that it might seem 
that an alien laboring body would have more surplus 
available for use at the time of a crisis than a native class. 
But the immigrant sends a very large proportion of his 
savings to friends and relatives in the old country, or 
deposits it in foreign institutions, so that it is not available 
at such a time. Moreover, our laboring class is not as yet 
wholly foreign, and the native has to share approximately 
the same wage as the alien. Without the immense body of 
alien labor, we should have a class of native workers with a 
considerably higher wage scale, and a large amount of sav- 
ings accumulated in this country, and available when needed. 
1 Streightoff, The Standard of Living, p. 24. 
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On the other hand, it may be argued that if the desire 
to purchase goods in a depressed market should lead to a 
large withdrawal of cash from savings banks and similar 
institutions, it might tend to augment rather than alleviate 
the evils of a money stringency. There seems to be much 
force to this argument. Yet Mr. Streightoff tells us that 
in a period of hard times the tendency is for the poorer 
classes to increase their deposits, rather than diminish 
them.’ On the whole, it seems probable that a large 
amount of accumulated savings in the hands of the poorer 
classes would tend to have a steadying influence on con- 
ditions at the time of a crisis, and that by preventing this, 
as well as in other ways, immigration tends to increase the 
evils of crises. 

In closing this discussion, it may be interesting to note 
what are the elements in our alien population which re- 
spond most readily to economic influences in this country, 
and hence are mainly accountable for the influences we 
have been considering. As stated above, the annual 
reports of the Commissioner General of Immigration give 
very complete data as to the make-up of the incoming and 
outgoing streams by years. Thus in the fiscal year 1908 
there were 782,870 immigrant aliens and 141,825 non- 
immigrant aliens admitted. Of the nonimmigrant aliens, 
86,570 were individuals whose country of last permanent 
residence and of intended future residence were both the 
United States; that is, they were alien residents of this 
country who had been abroad for a brief visit. These are 
the birds of passage in the strictest sense, in which we shall 
use the term hereafter. In the same year there was a total 
exodus of 714,828 aliens, of whom 395,073 were emigrants 
and 319,755 nonemigrants. The former class includes those 


1 Streightoff, The Standard of Living, p. 111. 
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who have made their fortune in this country and are going 
home to spend it, and those who have failed, and are going 
home broken and discouraged—a very large number in 
this panic year. The latter class includes aliens who have 
had a permanent residence in the United States, but who 
are going abroad to wait till the storm blows over, with the 
expectation of returning again—true birds of passage out- 
ward bound. There were 133,251 of these. The balance 
were aliens in transit, and aliens who had been in this 
country on a visit, or only for a short time. In 1909 there 
were 751,786 immigrant aliens and 192,449 nonimmigrant 
aliens. Of the nonimmigrants 138,680 were true birds of 
passage according to the above distinction—large number 
and almost exactly equal to the number of departing birds 
of passage in the previous year. The storm is over, and 
they have come back. The departures in that year num- 
bered 225,802 emigrant and 174,590 nonemigrant aliens. 
These numbers are considerably smaller than in the pre- 
vious year, but are still large, showing that the effects of 
the crisis were still felt in the early part of this fiscal year. 
The number of birds of passage among the nonemigrant 
aliens, 80,151, is much smaller than in the previous year. 
In 1910 there were 1,041,570 immigrant aliens and 156,467 
nonimmigrant aliens. In the latter class, the number of 
birds of passage, 94,075, again approximated the corre- 
sponding class among the departures of the previous year. 
The departures in 1910 were 202,436 emigrant aliens and 
177,982 nonemigrant aliens, of whom 89,754 were birds of 
passage. This probably comes near to representing the 
normal number of this class. A careful study of these fig- 
ures confirms the conclusion reached above. While a crisis 
in this country does undoubtedly increase the number of 
departing aliens, both emigrant and nonemigrant, and 
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eventually cuts down the number of arrivals, the total 
effect 1s much smaller than is usually supposed, and taken 
in connection with the fact that the stream of arrivals is 
never wholly checked, the influence of emigration in easing 
the labor market is absolutely trifling. 

Comparing the different races in regard to their readi- 
ness to respond to changes in economic conditions, it 
appears that the Italians stand easily at the head, and the 
Slavs come second. In 1908, in the traffic between the 
United States and Italy, there was a net loss in the popu- 
lation of this country of 79,966; in 1909 a net gain of 
94,806. In the traffic between this country and Austria- 
Hungary there was a loss in 1908 of 5,463; in 1909 a gain 
of 48,763. In the traffic with the Russian Empire and 
Finland there was a gain of 104,641 in 1908 and a gain of 
94,806 in 1909. This shows how unique are the motives 
and conditions which control the emigration from the 
two latter countries. The emigrants from there, partic- 
ularly the Jews, come to this country to escape intoler- 
able conditions on the other side, not merely for the sake 
of economic betterment. They prefer to endure any- 
thing in this country, rather than to return to their old 
home, even if they could. 

Hand in hand with the economic disparity caused by 
immigration has come an increasing social stratification.! 
This is based partly on wealth, partly on race. Already 
certain occupations are regarded as the special province 
of certain nationalities, and native parents recoil from 
the prospect of having their children enter them to work 
side by side with the aliens. Only the beginnings of these 
changes are as yet manifest, and no one can foretell what 
the outcome will be. But even the beginnings must give 


1 See quotation from Professor Taussig, footnote, p. 308. 
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us pause. There can be no more pernicious social classifi- 
cation in a nation than one based on race. Distinctions 
resting on wealth, religion, or education can be overcome, 
potentially at least. Distinctions of birth affect only a 
small proportion of a society, and exist only in nations 
long habituated to them. But distinctions of race affect 
the entire population, are fundamental, and can never be 
obliterated except as assimilation is so perfect that race is 
forgotten. No effort of the individual can blot out his 
racial identification. (The most familiar example yet 
developed in the United States is that of the Hebrews. 
However sincerely we may admire their fine racial traits, 
however closely we may associate with individuals of the 
race, we cannot deny that they constitute a separate body 
in our population in many respects.! Summer hotels are 
closed to them, or else other people avoid those resorts. 
Americans move out of the sections of cities where they are 
moving in. Select clubs are closed to them. ‘There is 
obviously an inconsistency here between our practical be- 
havior and our traditional pose as the haven of refuge for 
the downtrodden and oppressed of all races. Either we 
should eliminate all discriminations on a racial basis or 
else we should revise our lip-formulas of universal welcome 
and fraternization. Both Hebrews and Americans may re- 
sent the bald statement of such facts. Can we deny their 
truth? 

Nor is it only in high society, nor only among Americans, 
that this friction is felt. In the slums of our cities bitter 
feeling exists between the Italians and the Jews.? Nor 


1 Israel Zangwill in an address before the Universal Races Congress in London, 
said, ‘‘Even in America, with its lip-formula of brotherhood, a gateless Ghetto has 
been created by the isolation of the Jews from the general social life,” Spiller, G., 
op. cit., p. 270. Cf. also Peters, Madison C., The Jews in America, pp. 123-138. 

*“The Jews associate little with other nationalities, principally from the choice 
of the other nationalities.” Bushee, F. A., City Wilderness, p. 42. 
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is racial antagonism confined to any two or three races.! 
Employers of labor find it wholly expedient to arrange 
their workers in groups of the same origin.? Austria- 
Hungary is an example of the conditions that may result 
when too many jarring nationalities are included within 
a national territory. But the racial groups in Austria- 
Hungary do not compare in diversity with those which 
are gradually forming in the United States. 

In the political aspects of the immigration situation 
there has been a peculiar reversal of public opinion in the 
last three quarters of a century. In the days of the Native 
Americans and the Know-nothings, the uneasiness was 
mainly due to the fear that too many aliens would acquire 
the rights of citizenship. Then it was the naturalized 
foreigner who was the undesirable. Nowadays, the fear 
is that the foreigners will ignore the priviliges of citizenship, 
and a high percentage of naturalization is a test of desir- 
ability in any foreign group. This change may be attributed 
to a change in the situation of the United States, and to a 
difference in the character and causes of immigration. 
During the first half of the nineteenth century the United 
States was essentially a new country. Political questions 
were predominant, and the memory of the men who fell in 
the fight for freedom was still fresh in the minds of their 
sons. The immigrants of the period, on the other hand, 
were actuated to a large extent by the desire for political 
freedom, and were keen to secure all the power possible 
in this country. At the present time, the predominating 
interests are wholly economic, and even the political ques- 
tions of the day have an economic flavor. At the same time, 
the motives of the immigrants are almost wholly economic. 


1Cf. Americans in Process, pp. 61-63, 157. 
2 Jenks and Lauck, Immigration Problem, p. 172. 
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So the jealousy between native and foreigner now concerns 
itself mainly with the industrial relations, and anything 
which indicates an inclination on the part of the alien to 
ally himself permanently with the interests of the country 
is welcomed. The temporary immigrant was an almost 
unknown quantity in the old days. 

The naturalization laws of the United States have 
undergone only slight modifications in the past hundred 
years.! The main provisions of the present laws are as 
follows: In order to become a citizen of the United States 
an alien must follow out the followmg method of pro- 
cedure: At least two years before he is admitted he must 
file a preliminary declaration of intention. To do this he 
must be at least eighteen years old. This declaration shall 
state that it is his bona-fide intention to become a citizen of 
the United States, and to renounce all other allegiance to a 
foreign power, and shall set forth his name, age, occupation, 
personal description, place of birth, last foreign residence 
and allegiance, date of arrival in the United States, name of 
the vessel, if any, by which he came, and present place of 
residence in the United States. Not less than two years nor 
more than seven years after he has made application, he 
shall present a petition in writing, signed in his own hand- 
writing, stating the essential facts about himself, including his 
declaration of allegiance to the United States, and disclaim- 
ing belief in anarchy, or belief in or practice of polygamy. 

This petition shall be verified by at least two credible 
witnesses, who are citizens of the United States, who shall 
state that they have known the applicant to be a resident 
of the United States for a period of at least five years con- 
tinuously, and of the state or territory at least one year 
immediately preceding, and that they have personal 
1 Cf, Franklin, Frank G., Legislative History of Naturalization in the United States. 
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knowledge of his good moral character and general fit- 
ness to become a citizen of the United States. 

With this petition is filed a certificate from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, stating the date, place, 
and manner of his arrival, and also his declaration of 
intention. He shall swear in open court his allegiance to the 
United States and renounce all other allegiance. 

In accordance with a recent law, no alien can now be 
naturalized without an ability to speak the English lan- 
guage, unless he has made entry upon the public lands of the 
United States. No person may be naturalized within thirty 
days preceding the holding of a general election in the 
territorial jurisdiction of the court. Chinese are not ad- 
missible to citizenship. 

Previous to the Cable Act of 1922 a woman who was 
married to a citizen of the United States was herself a citi- 
zen, provided she herself might be legally naturalized. This 
provision was the subject of considerable attention for a 
time on account of the practice of women engaged in the 
white-slave traffic marrying a citizen in order to avoid de- 
portation. The Commissioner General in his report for rg10 
recommended that a more definite statement be made of 
this clause, admitting of no doubt as to its interpretation 
and, as will appear later, the matter was taken care of in the 
law of 1917. By the Cable Act above referred to the 
citizenship of women, married or unmarried, is put upon 
essentially the same independent grounds as that of men. 

Children of naturalized citizens who were under the age of 
twenty-one at the time of the naturalization of their parents, 
if dwelling in the United States, are considered citizens, as 
are children of citizens, born outside of the United States. 

If any alien who has received a certificate of citizen- 
ship shall, within five years thereafter, go to the land of 
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his nativity or to any other foreign country, and take up 
permanent residence therein, it shall be deemed evidence 
of his lack of intention to become a permanent citizen 
of the United States at the time of filing his application, 
and warrants the canceling of his certificate. 

According to the regulations of September 15, 1910, 
clerks of courts are instructed not to receive declarations 
of intention or file petitions for naturalization from other 
aliens than white persons, and persons of African nativity 
or of African descent. 

Jurisdiction to naturalize aliens is conferred on the 
following courts: United States circuit and district courts 
in any state, United States district courts for the territories, 
the supreme court of the District of Columbia, and the 
United States courts for the Indian territory; also all courts 
of record in any state or territory, having a seal, a clerk, and 
jurisdiction in actions at law or equity, or law and equity, 
in which the amount in controversy is unlimited. 

Since the establishment of the division of naturali- 
zation by the act of June 29, 1906, the business of nat- 
uralization has been in the hands of the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

The statistics of naturalization for the five years 1908- 
1912 are as follows: 
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YEAR FILED FILED GRANTED 
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1 Repts. Comm. Gen. of Imm. 
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In addition to the certificates granted there were, in 
1912, 9,635 certificates denied. These were for a variety 
of causes, the most important of which was failure of 
the petitioners to prosecute them, so that they were stricken 
from the docket. Of those which were actually refused the 
largest single cause was incompetent witnesses. 

There has been a large amount of fraud and trickery 
in connection with naturalization, and presumably it has 
not wholly ceased. This has been due partly to a lax 
attitude on the part of some of the court officials, and 
partly to the physical impossibility of giving proper at- 
tention to the number of candidates who apply, with the 
existing machinery. There is a story of one judge in New 
York City who issued nearly seven thousand papers in 
October, 1891, at the rate of two a minute. Many states 
have been very lax in their requirements for voting. In 
some states aliens have been allowed to vote in both state 
and federal elections, sometimes after a residence of only 
six months.’ 

Even where naturalization is desired by recent im- 
migrants, it is not always for the most commendable reasons. 
Sometimes the motive is the desire for a better chance of 
securing employment,? sometimes the facilitating of en- 
trance into the United States after a trip abroad. Natives 
of some foreign countries, particularly Turkey, have come 
to the United States with the express intention of securing 
citizenship, in order to return to their native land, and 
carry on business under the protection of the American 
flag, which carries with it greater guarantees than their 
own. A special law, passed to put a stop to such practices 


as these, provides that when a naturalized alien has resided 
1 Hall, P. F., op. cit., p. 1904. 
2 [bid., p. 186. For a general discussion of these abuses, see Hall, of. cit., Ch. LX. 
3 Americans tn Process, p. 157. 
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two years in the foreign state from which he came, or five 
years in any other foreign state, he forfeits his citizenship. 

Of all foreign races, the Irish have taken by far the 
largest place in politics in this country. According to 
Professor Commons, the “ward boss” is the logical product 
of the mixture of nationalities in the various divisions of a 
city, and the Irishman is the logical man for the work.? 
“The Irishman has above all races the mixture of ingenuity, 
firmness, human sympathy, comradeship, and daring that 
makes him the amalgamator of races.’”’? Possibly a sense 
of humor ought to be added to these qualifications. In the 
eyes of Professor Commons, such a system makes it the 
merest chance if the best man is elected, and subverts our 
whole system of representative government. It seems 
beyond question that the existence of separate racial 
groups in a community, each with its own prejudices 
and group loyalty, must have a very disturbing influence 
on the course of elections. Measures become of much 
less import than men in the minds of the voters, and in 
the choice of men race rather than fitness is often the 
determining element. 


1 Act of March 2, 1907. 

* Cf. Champernowne, Henry, The Boss, Ch. XIII. 
*Commons, J. R., Races and I mmigrants in America, p. 182. 
“Cf. throughout, Commons, op. cit., Ch. VIII. 


CHAPTER XVII 


FIFTH PERIOD. RESTRICTION AND GROUP 
SELECTION 


It was stated on an earlier page that the immigration 
situation, in most of its important characteristics, presents 
an entirely new aspect to the present generation, and that 
the changes involved might be looked for under six general 
heads, as follows: race, volume, distribution, economic 
condition of the United States, native birth rate, and 
quality of the immigrants. The development of these 
changes was the characteristic feature of the fourth period, 
and by the close of that period the immigration situation 
had altered so radically as to furnish an essentially new 
problem. In consequence there was beginning to be mani- 
fest an entirely new attitude toward immigration, and a 
new set of arguments as well as a shift in the weight of the 
old arguments. The picture of the outstanding features of 
this period, with its various transitions, presented in the 
foregoing chapters is of significance not merely as a record 
of facts but also as a necessary background for a correct 
understanding of the psychology and definite events of the 
fifth period, and, perhaps most importantly of all, as a 
portrayal of the conditions which may confidently be 
expected to arise out of unlimited immigration and as a 
warning for the future against any tendency to revert to a 
laxer attitude on the subject. Whether a mere increase in 
the volume of immigration of the same general character as 
prevailed before 1882 would have produced a demand for 
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quantitative regulation by the year 1914 must remain a 
matter of conjecture. It seems almost certain that such a 
demand would have arisen and would have found its answer 
in restrictive legislation in time, even though there had 
been no “‘new immigration.” In point of fact it was a com- 
bination of various factors which occasioned the events 
which ushered in the fifth period. 

Some of the important respects in which the immigration 
problem of the pre-war years was distinctly a new problem 
may be briefly summarized. In regard to race, sufficient 
facts have been presented to show that the racial aspect 
of the situation underwent a sweeping and significant 
change during a span of thirty years. The full meaning of 
this change was only beginning to be vaguely glimpsed by 
the mass of the American people just before the War, but 
the facts themselves were quite generally familiar. The 
change in volume of immigration during the same period 
was naturally one of degree, not of kind. But the change 
in degree was a profound one—more so than was often 
admitted by the opponents, or recognized even by the 
advocates, of restriction. It was occasionally pointed out 
as a sedative to the fears aroused by the immense immigra- 
tion of the early twentieth century, that while the positive 
immigration had increased tremendously, it had not in- 
creased at so great a rate as the population of the country. 
The ratio between immigration and total population was 
higher in the early fifties and early eighties than at any 
subsequent period. The assumption was made that if we 
could sucessfully assimilate the immigrants of the earlier 
period, we certainly ought to be able to take care of those 
of to-day. But the question of assimilation depends not 
only upon the ratio of immigrants to total population, 
but upon the proportion of foreign-born population already 
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in the country. In this connection the following figures 
are significant. The number of foreign-born to 100,000, 
native-born in the population of the country at the time 
of the last seven censuses was as follows: 


ASSO EL tins Be acy eat OE LS 1890 Pee? Seal rus feearh CE e 
TOOO Man 0 yo tes eee ES, Te 1900 Mie ie wine ees & OSO 
LOTOMMROLL TY laa eames LO. 7.5 IQIO Le een Tce 7 
EOSOM ey ce ee er 305 1920 er. eee SITOO 


It thus appears that the proportion of foreign-born, even 
at the time of the census of 1900, after a decade of very 
slight immigration, was much higher than at the time of 
the beginning of large immigration, while the thirteenth 
census, after the enormous immigration of the preceding 
ten years, shows a proportion of foreign-born higher than 
at any previous census, except that of 1890. Now it is 
the proportion of foreign-born to native-born which de- 
termines the assimilating power of the nation, so that 
without this correction the comparison between immigra- 
tion and total population is inadequate and misleading. 
It is as if a fireman whose steam boiler lacked a safety valve 
was warned that his gauge was going up more and more 
rapidly all the time, and he replied, ‘‘Never mind, the 
pressure is not coming in so fast, compared to what I 
already have, as it was awhile ago.” 

Another circumstance which affects the ability of the 
country to assimilate immigrants, and in which there had 
been a marked change by the end of the fourth period, 
is the ratio of men to land, upon which much emphasis has 
already been laid. As the amount of unappropriated and 
unsettled land diminishes in any country, the need of new 
settlers also diminishes, while the difficulty of assimilation 
and the possible evils resulting from foreign population 
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proportionally increase. In the case of the United States 
the first and simplest comparison to make is that between 
immigration and the total territory of the nation. In 
this, as in the subsequent comparisons, it will be desirable 
to leave Alaska out of consideration. The enormous ex- 
tent of that inhospitable region, to which practically none 
of our immigrants ever find their way, if included in the 
reckoning, would simply confuse the issue. The gross area 
of the United States, exclusive of Alaska and Hawau, at 
the time of the different censuses, has been as follows: 
1790 and 1800, 827,844 square miles; 1810, 1,999,775 
square miles; 1820, 2,059,043 square miles; 1830 and 1840, 
the same; 1850, 2,980,959 square miles; 1860 down to the 
present, 3,025,600 square miles.’ 

Estimating the immigration before 1820 at 10,000 per 
year, and using the official figures after that date, we find 
that the immigration by decades from 1791 to 1910 was 
as follows: 


1791-1800 100,000 1851-1860 2555 1,000 
1801-1810 100,000 1861-1870 <42,377,270 
1811-1820 98,385 1871-1880 REG: 
1821-1830 143,439 1881-1890 oe Sy 240 0Ee 
1831-1840 on 599;125 18gI—1900 . 3,687,564 
1841-1850 aL e7 TAQ t251 IQOI-IQIO . 8,795,386 


Combining these two sets of figures, it appears that for 
each immigrant coming to this country during the decades 
specified, there was at the close of the decade the fol- 
lowing number of square miles of territory in the United 
States: 


1 Twelfth Census, Vol. I, p. xxxii. Includes land and water. Figures for land 
area alone are given in A Century of Population Growth, p. 54. Taking land in this 
restricted sense would not materially affect the conclusions. 
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This table illustrates forcibly the fact that from the 
point of view of the need of new settlers immigration at 
the present time is a vastly different matter from what it 
has ever been before in the history of our country. This 
impression is strengthened if we make another comparison, 
which is even more significant for our purposes, viz. the 
relation of immigration to the public domain, that is, to the 
land which still remains unclaimed and open to settlement. 
If there were still large tracts of good land lying unutilized, 
and available for settlement, as there have been in other 
periods of our history, we could take comfort in the thought 
that as soon as the incoming aliens caused too great a 
congestion in any region, the surplus inhabitants would 
overflow, by a natural process, into the less thickly settled 
districts. Let us consider what the facts have to show in 
this respect. 

In 1860 there were, as nearly as can be estimated, 
939,173,057 acres of land lying unappropriated and un- 
reserved in the public domain. In 1906 there were 424,- 
202,732 acres of such land, representing the leavings, after 
all the best land had been chosen. In other words, for 
each immigrant entering the country during the decade 
ending 1860 there were 374 acres in the public domain, at 
least half of it extremely valuable farm land. In 1906, for 
each immigrant entering during the previous ten years, 
there were 68.9 acres, almost wholly arid and worthless. 

The fact that the immigrants in this country do not, 
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to any great extent, take up this unclaimed public land 
does not destroy the significance of this comparison. As 
long as there was a strong movement of the native popula- 
tion westward, it was not so much a matter of concern, 
if large numbers of foreigners were entering the Atlantic 
seaboard. And this was exactly the case during the middle 
of the nineteenth century. This was the period of the great 
internal migration to the new lands of the Middle West. 
In point of fact also, at this time, many of these pioneers 
were actually immigrants. It is scarcely necessary to say 
that nothing comparable to this is going on at the present 
time. The frontier, which has had such a determining 
influence on our national life, is a thing of the past. Of the 
424,202,732 acres remaining in the public domain in 1906, 
only a very small part consisted of valuable farm lands, 
such as existed in great abundance when the Homestead 
Act was passed in 1862. Evidence of this fact is furnished 
by an act passed not long ago allowing homesteads of 640 
acres to be taken up in certain sections of Nebraska, where 
it is impossible for a man to make a living from less. Not 
only are the incoming hordes of aliens not now counter- 
balanced by an important internal migration, but there is 
an actual movement, of noteworthy dimensions, of ambi- 
tious young farmers from the United States to the new and 
cheaper wheat lands in Canada. 

This set of conditions may be stated in another way by 
saying that the United States has changed from an agri- 
cultural to a manufacturing and commercial nation.! In 
the early nineteenth century the rural family was the typical 
one, to-day it is the urban family. Then the simplicity 
and independence of the farm gave character to the na- 


1 This change has been furthered, according to Professor Taussig, by immigration. 
Principles of Economics, Vol. I, p. 545. 
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tional life; to-day it is the complexity and artificiality of 
the city which govern. The nineteenth century was a 
period of expansion. Particularly in the earlier part of it 
was the subduing of new land the fundamental considera- 
tion of national development. This was the period of 
internal improvements, the building of roads and canals, 
and later of railroads. It was the adolescence of the Ameri- 
can people. At such a period the great demand is for 
accessions of population, and it is no wonder that many of 
the writers of that day were frank in their demands for the 
encouragement of immigration. And even in the thirties 
and forties, though the miserable shipping conditions and 
the large number of incoming paupers aroused a counter- 
current of opinion, still the immigrants found a logical place 
on the great construction works of the period, as well as on 
the vacant arable lands. 

This period is past. The labors of the typical alien are 
not now expended on the railroad, the canal, or the farm, 
but in the mines and foundries, the sweatshops and fac- 
tories. The immigrants of to-day are meeting an economic 
demand radically different from that of a century or half 
a century ago, or even less." 

This change is further exemplified by the increased 
concentration of population in cities which the United 
States has witnessed in the past century. In 1790 there 
were only six cities in the United States with over 8000 
population each, containing 3.4 per cent of the total popula- 
tion. In 1840 the percentage of population in cities of this 

1 The importance of this change is emphasized by noting Professor Guy S. Cal- 
lender’s statement, ‘‘Perhaps the most important circumstance affecting American 
society is the fact that the people have always been in contact with unoccupied 
lands.” Economic History of the United States, p. 667. Professor Taussig points 
out also, in this connection, that unskilled labor is more needed when a plant is 


being constructed than when it is being utilized. Principles of Economics, Vol. II 
p. 154, footnote. 
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size was still only 8.4. But in 1920 there were 924 cities of 
8000 or more, counting among their inhabitants 43.8 per 
cent of the total population. In other words, the ratio 
between city and country dwellers (taking the city of 8000 
as the dividing line) has changed from one to twenty-eight 
in 1790 to three to four in 1920. At the same time the 
average density of population of the country as a whole 
has increased from 3.7 per square mile in 1810 to 10.8 in 
1860, 17.3 in 1880, 25.6 in 1900, and 35.5 in 1920. 

Hand in hand with these changes has come a sweeping 
change in the scale of production, which must have an 
important bearing on the immigration situation. The 
early immigrants, to a very large extent, came into more 
or less close personal relations with their employers, often 
working side by side with them on the farm or in the shop. 
Now foreigners are hired by the thousands by employers 
whom they perhaps never see, certainly never have any 
dealings with, the arrangements being made through some 
underling, very likely a foreigner himself. Working all day 
side by side with others of their own nationality, or of 
other nationalities equally foreign, and going home at 
night to crowded dwellings, inhabited by aliens, and with 
a European atmosphere, the modern immigrants have but 
slight commerce with anything that is calculated to incul- 
cate American ideas or contribute any real Americanizing 
influence. 

Mention of the declining native birth rate in the United 
States has already been made (Chapter XI), with some 
consideration of the causes thereof. The fact needs to 
be called attention to in this connection as another ele- 
ment in the changed aspect of immigration. It is un- 
fortunate that the keeping of accurate birth statistics on 
anything like a national scale is of such recent development 
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in this country that conclusive evidence is not available 
for a comparative study of the birth rates of native-born 
and foreign-born over several generations. There have 
been, however, several excellent estimates made, all of 
which agree that there has been a marked decline in the 
rate of native increase, though the causes assigned vary. 
The population of the United States in 1810 was 1.84 times 
as great as in 1790, and that of 1840, 1.77 times as great 
as twenty years earlier. Since the immigration during all 
this period was relatively slight, this increase may be taken 
as representing a very high native birth rate. In 1900, in 
spite of the large element of foreign-born with a high birth 
rate then in the country, and the large immigration of the 
previous twenty years, the population of the country was 
only 1.52 times as large as in 1880, while in 1920 it was only 
1.39 times as large as in 1900. This must represent a 
tremendous fall in the native birth rate. Mr. S. G. Fisher 
has estimated that the rate of native increase by decades 
has fallen from 33.76 per cent in the decade ending 1820 
to 24.53 in the decade ending 1890. Some eminent author- 
ities, aS previously mentioned, are of the opinion that at 
the present time the native population of parts, if not the 
whole, of New England is not even maintaining itself. 

The seriousness of this decreasing native birth rate 1s 
quite commonly exaggerated, and gloomy forecasts are 
made as to the decline and speedy elimination of the old 
native stock, which, as will be shown later,' are by no means 
justified by any developments up to date. The native 
stock is still demonstrating an ample capacity to hold its 
own. The declining birth rate is a general phenomenon 
of western civilized countries, and the United States is no 
exception. However, the fact of the decline is itself an 


1 See page 441. 
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evidence of the doubtful value of accessions of population, 
and in a country where such a retardation in natural in- 
crease is taking place even a small difference in the birth 
rate of the native and foreign elements is of great signifi- 
cance. It was this differential birth rate that Professor 
E. A. Ross had in mind when he introduced the phrase 
“race suicide.’ That it exists is a matter of common 
observation and knowledge, and is borne out by the federal 
birth statistics of the registration area. Thus in 1921 the 
birth rate per 1000 married women 15 to 44 years of age 
was 169.5 among the native white element, and 177.4 
among the foreign whites.! This may not seem like a very 
important difference, but it is enough to alter the propor- 
tions between the two elements very decidedly in the course 
of a few decades. Furthermore, the important thing to 
remember in comparing the significance of immigration at 
the beginning and end of a hundred years of our natural 
history is that at the beginning the United States had an 
extraordinarily high rate of increase and at the end only a 
moderate one, while there has been no change of equal 
extent among the foreigners. Thus the danger of the 
foreign stock outstripping the native is much greater now 
than it was during the first half of the period. Of the 
women who bore children in 1921 the native whites had 
borne an average of 3 children and had an average of 2.7 
living, while the foreign white women on the average had 
borne 4 children and had 3.4 living.? In this connection 
it is significant that during the decade 1900 to 1910 the 
total foreign-born population increased 30.7 per cent, while 
the native-born population increased only 19.5 per cent. 

There yet remains to be considered the matter of the 
quality of recent immigrants as compared with those of 

1 Birth Statistics, 1921, p. 16. 2 Ibid., p. 19. 
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past generations. In regard to this but little can be said 
in the way of positive declarations. Quality in an immi- 
grant is a very uncertain matter, and differs according to 
the individual point of view and prejudices. What may 
seem to an employer of labor high quality in an immigrant 
may appear quite the reverse in the eyes: of a clergyman. 
With the facts of immigration in mind, each student of the 
question must determine for himself whether the quality 
of our present immigrants compares favorably with that 
of earlier groups. There is, however, one consideration to 
which attention should be directed when examining changes, 
which has materially altered the character of immigration. 
This is the selective influence of the act of immigration itself 
upon those who are to come. It used to be the prevailing 
idea that the immigrant represented the better individuals 
of his race or class, that he was more daring, energetic, 
or enterprising. Traces of this notion are still very com- 
mon.! There was, moreover, a great amount of truth in 
this view during earlier periods of immigration. Many 
of the migrations of two or three centuries ago were in- 
spired by religious or political motives, or very often by a 
combination of the two. Such was the exodus of the 
Huguenots from France, of the Palatines from Germany, 
the Puritans from England, the Scotch-Irish from Ireland. 
In such cases as these, emigration implies strength of 
character, independence, firmness of conviction, moral 
courage, bravery, hatred of oppression, etc. Motives such 
as these played no small part in immigration movements 
even as late as the middle of the nineteenth century. 

More than this, it is doubtless true that the earliest 
immigration from any region at any time involves a certain 


1 Thus, ‘“‘Immigration calls for courage and every other personal quality which 
makes for social progress.” Lincoln, The City of the Dinner Pail, p. 141. 
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degree of ambition, independence, courage, energy, fore- 
thought, all of those characteristics which are required in 
the individual who forsakes the known for the unknown, 
the familiar for the untried, the stable for the unstable, 
the certain though hopeless present for the hopeful but 
uncertain future. Such were the early immigrants to this 
country from every land—not north European alone, but 
south European. They possessed something of the intre- 
pidity and daring of pioneers. They had the strength of 
character to break the shackles of age-long tradition and 
custom, and, taking their destiny in their hand, seek their 
fortune in a new and unknown land. In this respect all 
new immigration differs from all established immigration. 

But all this is now a thing of the past. Not only have 
the religious and political motives almost wholly disap- 
peared in favor of the economic in modern immigration, 
but the European immigrant of to-day is in no sense going 
to a new or unknown land, when he embarks for the 
United States. American life and conditions, particularly 
economic conditions, are well known in those sections of 
Europe which furnish our large contingents of immigration. 
The presidential election, the panic, the state of the crops 
in the United States, are familiar topics of conversation.’ 
Almost every individual in the established currents of 
immigration has at least one friend in this country. Many 
of them know exactly where they are going and what they 
are going todo. Toa host of them the change is no greater 
than to go the the next village in their native land, perhaps 
less so. For as likely as not, just as many of their friends 
and relatives are awaiting them in the new country as are 
lamenting them in the old. 

Neither is the voyage to-day, bad as it is, beset with 

3 See page 163. 
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the uncertainties, hardships, and perils which used to 
characterize it. The way is cleared for the travelers at 
every step. If their ticket is not actually supplied to them 
from America, probably all or part of the money with 
which it is purchased came from America. At least they 
may now secure a ticket direct from a European center to 
their ultimate destination in America, and every stage of 
the journey is facilitated by the ingenuity of financially 
interested agents. Induced immigration has always existed 
since the days when the press gangs in the coast towns of 
England carried inducement to the point of abduction. 
But probably never in the history of our country has 
artificially stimulated immigration formed so large a part 
of the whole as just before the War. There is nothing, 
therefore, in the modern conditions of immigration which 
serves as a guaranty of high quality in the immigrants. 

One other element which concerns the quality of the 
immigrant, and therefore should be mentioned in this 
connection, is the immense increase in what may be desig- 
nated temporary or seasonal immigration. The prominence 
of this type of movement in recent years has radically 
modified the industrial aspect of the situation.? 

It is possible that some of the changes reviewed above 
may be of a beneficial character. However that may be, 
there can be no question that, taken together, they indicate 
so complete an alteration in the circumstances surrounding 
the admission of aliens to this country as to require that the 
entire immigration situation be considered in the light of 
present conditions, rather than of past history. The old 
stock arguments, pro and con, which seem to have stood 
the test of time, need to be thoroughly reviewed. The 
modern immigrant must be viewed in the setting of to-day. 


1 Cf. Bailey, W. B., ‘“‘The Bird of Passage,” Am. Jour. of Soc., 18:3, p. 391. 
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Especially must it be borne in mind that the fact—if such 
it be—that immigration in the past has worked no injury 
to the nation, and has resulted in good to the immigrants, 
by no means indicates that a continuance of past policy 
and practice in the matter will entail no serious evil con- 
sequences, nor bring about disaster in the future. 
Compared with many of the processes of social evolution 
the transitions which have just been discussed were rapid, 
sweeping, and sudden. But measured in terms of a human 
lifetime they were gradual and relatively inconspicuous. 
Moreover, they belonged to that class of phenomena which 
attract little attention on the part of the average citizen 
just because of their every-day familiarity. The small 
number of persons whose interests or vocations led them to 
keep closely informed as to what was going on realized that 
momentous changes were taking place. But the mass of 
the American people remained quite unconscious that all 
questions of immigration could not be disposed of by the 
formulas of half a century ago. Little by little, however, 
partly because of the repeated and insistent warnings of 
special observers, and partly because of the increasing 
conspicuousness of the phenomena themselves, a new sen- 
timent toward immigration began to develop. This con- 
sisted in a realization of the danger inherent in unlimited 
numbers of foreigners, however excellent the quality of the 
individuals, and expressed itself in a demand for positive, 
numerical restriction. This sentiment was undoubtedly 
accentuated by the practical demonstrations experienced 
by Americans of the wage-earning class as to the meaning of 
the competition of uncounted hordes of alien laborers. It 
became clear to thinking people that many of the uniavor- 
able conditions which have been discussed were the direct 
product of an increased volume of immigration, while others 
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were accentuated by such an increase, and in some cases 
grew in practically direct proportion with the immigration 
stream. By the end of the nineteenth century the demand 
for restriction was a vigorous body of public thought which 
could not be ignored by legislative agents. 

In seeking for a.means of restriction those active in the 
movement naturally sought for some method which would 
achieve the result without appearing to be too radical a de- 
parture from established tradition and legal precedent. 
Legislative agents, even in the most democratic countries, 
are characteristically conservative, and it is much easier to 
secure the enactment of a new measure if it can be pre- 
sented in the guise of an extension of an old principle than 
if it appears baldly as the introduction of an entirely new 
principle. In accordance with this truth it was clear that 
the chances of securing restriction by congressional enact- 
ment were much better if some test could be found which, 
while selective in form, would nevertheless affect so large 
a proportion of the ordinary immigration stream as to be 
really restrictive in effect. The literacy test met these con- 
ditions admirably. It is distinctly an individual selective 
test in its obvious and direct bearings, adding an educational 
qualification as the capstone to the series of mental, moral, 
and physical requirements already embodied in the law. At 
the same time, it would exclude so large a proportion of 
immigrants of the type which were coming in as to secure 
a noteworthy quantitative reduction. Just how large this 
proportion would be it was impossible to predict, but it was 
estimated that it would be in the neighborhood of twenty- 
five per cent. This was well worth trying for. 

The appeal of the literacy test was increased on account 
of its relation to another phase of immigration sentiment 
which was beginning to reach significant proportions. This 
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was the conviction that all foreign groups, whether distin- 
guished on racial or on national grounds, do not constitute 
equally desirable material for the upbuilding of the Amer- 
ican body politic. It was an abandonment of the doctrine 
that all men are born equal in the old eighteenth century 
sense. It was a recognition of the reality of racial and 
national differentiation. This new sentiment was the 
obvious and natural product of the shift of immigration 
from the old sources to the new. It was all very well to 
protest that all races are equal—not to say identical—and 
should be treated alike as long as the immigrants who ac- 
tually came were of essentially the same races as those who 
had always come, and therefore the same as those which 
composed the great mass of the American people. But it 
did not take an extended familiarity with the rapidly multi- 
plying representatives of diverse races to call the old dogma 
in question. An increasing number of people began to be 
alarmed over the consequences of the progressive dilution 
of the American racial stock, and to demand a radical check 
in the process. 

The literacy test promised to be a useful expedient for 
this purpose because its effect would be to discriminate in 
favor of immigrants from the old sources and against those 
from the new. The method by which it would produce this 
result is easy to comprehend. The countries of north- 
western Europe from which the old immigration came are 
countries closely similar in their cultural development and 
forms to the United States. Practically without exception 
their systems of public education are well developed and 
effective so that. the average of illiteracy is very low. The 
effect of a literacy test on the volume of immigration from 
these countries would therefore be virtually negligible. The 
countries of southern and eastern Europe, on the other hand, 
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are characteristically backward in their educational develop- 
ment, and exhibit so high a percentage of illiteracy that the 
exclusion of those who can not read would cut down the 
immigration from those sources very materially, as long, 
at least, as the sources of potential immigration included 
the same elements of the population. Obviously, if the 
result of shutting out illiterate immigrants was to stimulate 
the emigration of those who could read, the restrictive effect 
of the test would be neutralized to exactly the extent that 
this substitution took place. There seemed little likelihood 
that this would be the consequence to any considerable 
extent, in view of the fact that those elements which felt 
the urge to migrate most strongly were on the whole the 
classes lowest down on the economic, and presumably the 
educational, scale. How significant this discriminatory 
influence of the literacy test promised to be may be realized 
by reviewing the figures for illiteracy given on page 201. 
The literacy test, therefore, promised to combine the 
requirements of restriction, individual selection, and group 
selection. It is not surprising that in the long and vigorous 
agitation which preceded its enactment into law, the chief 
arguments emphasized by its supporters were those de- 
signed to establish its value as an individual selective test. 
Success in this direction would open up the surest channel 
to victory. But it is undoubtedly true that the motives 
back of these arguments in the minds of many of the pro- 
tagonists were the desires for restriction and group selection, 
and this fact was recognized and capitalized at its full 
value by the opponents of the measure. In point of fact, 
on a purely abstract or theoretical basis, it is much easier 
to make out a case for the literacy test on group selective 
grounds than on individual selective grounds. The cam- 
paign brought out an array of arguments, logical and plau- 
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sible enough but not overwhelmingly convincing, designed 
to show that the individual immigrant who could read was 
on the whole more promising material than the one who 
could not, with respect to his proneness to pauperism and 
crime, his political adaptability, his general amenability 
to assimilation, and even his economic efficiency. Counter- 
ing these claims it was pointed out that in many of the more 
serious forms of anti-social conduct (the operations of 
Ponzi would be cited to-day) a certain amount of educa- 
tion is a prerequisite, and illiteracy is a definite handicap. 
Particularly in the economic field it was asserted, with much 
effectiveness, that in most of the occupations in which the 
immigrant was actually wanted it was “bone and brawn” 
that counted, and too much intelligence and education were 
unprofitable if not actually detrimental.! 

It is very doubtful if the battle could have been won with 
only such ammunition as was furnished by the demonstrable 
superiority of the literate over the illiterate individual. But 
when attention was directed to the relative desirability of 
those groups in which a high degree of literacy was merely 
an index of similarity of institutions and cultural levels 
to those of the United States as contrasted with those groups 


1 An unusually frank and outspoken statement of this point of view was presented 
in a letter printed in the New York Times of January 23, 1915. The signature had a 
distinctly foreign flavor, and the letter was as follows: 

“TY read with much interest your editorial on ‘Immigrant Bone and Brawn,’ and 
while I do not claim to be an authority on this matter, yet I have a fairly good 
knowledge of the labor situation, being an employer of not an indifferent number of 
common laborers every year. 

““Now, without any exception, I have found that illiterate laborers make far 
better diggers than immigrants of higher standard, because, first, in their native 
land they have done nothing else, therefore are well accustomed to hard work, and, 
second, the laborer’s mind, not being trained in other channels, lacks the nerve to 
branch off in other fields, and remains what it is trained to be, a common laborer, a 
common digger, if you wish, but the most vital part and the most perfect of the 
whole machine which makes a country what it should be. 

“‘The heavens of the United States are bright enough without the need of foreign 
stars, but the land of this glorious Republic does need the bone and brawn of the 
foreigner, whether or not he can read or write.” 
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where illiteracy was but one phase of a medieval social 
system and a primitive economic culture, argument was 
hardly necessary. The answer was given by common sense. 
The wayfaring man though a fool could appreciate the differ- 
ence in assimilability of the two types of material. In spite 
of all this, however, the outcome might still have been 
dubious had there not been always in the background the 
steadily swelling tide of restrictionist sentiment and opinion.! 

As has already been pointed out, the demand for a lit- 
eracy test had already reached appreciable proportions by 
the beginning of the decade of the nineties. The subsequent 
legislative history of this measure is of exceptional interest, 
not only as an important chapter in the growth of the immi- 
gration law, but as an illuminating illustration of the 
principle brought out by Dicey that in even the most 
democratic countries ‘‘the opinion which changes the law 
is in one sense the opinion of the time when the law is 
actually altered; in another sense it has often been . . . the 
opinion prevalent some twenty or thirty years before that 
time; it has been as often as not in reality the opinion not 
of to-day but of yesterday.” 2 Just as it took half a century 
of agitation and insistent demand to induce Congress to 
take the first step of establishing a general regulation of 
immigration on a selective basis, so it took a quarter of a 
century for the movement for a literacy test to come to 
fruition. For twenty-five years some form of the proposal 
was more or less actively before Congress. Thirty-two 
times during this period did it pass one house or the other. 
Out of 14 record votes in the House the average was 216 
for and 79 against the test; out of 10 record votes in the 


Senate, the average was 53 for and 15 against. On four 


1 For a fuller discussion of the arguments pro and con see Fairchild, H. P., ‘‘The 
Case for the Literacy Test,” Unpopular Rev., Jan—March, 1916, p. 153. 
t Dicey, A. V., Law and Public Opinion in England, pp. 7, 32. 
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different occasions it received simultaneous passage by both 
houses and went before the president for signature. On 
each of these occasions it was vetoed, by President Cleve- 
land in 1897, by President Taft, in 1913, by President 
Wilson in 1915 and again in 1917. Each of these presidents 
deprecated the measure as a break with tradition. Presi- 
dent Cleveland characterized it as a ‘‘radical departure 
from our national policy relating to immigration.” Pres- 
ident Taft, in his veto message, said that it violated a princi- 
ple which, in his opinion, ought to be upheld, and subse- 
quently in a public address stated that his reason for vetoing 
it was that he did not believe it was a good selective test. 
President Wilson, in his first veto message, went carefully 
into the principle of the matter, and objected to the literacy 
test on the ground that it turned away from tests of char- 
acter to tests of opportunity, and that its purpose was 
“restriction, not selection.” 

During most of its stormy passage over legislative seas 
the literacy test did not appear as an isolated and indepen- 
dent measure, but as one small section of a large immigra- 
tion bill, usually a bill designed to codify existing immigra- 
tion legislation and add certain improvements. Nothing 
could be more indicative of the fact that the literacy test 
was really a significant departure from established tradition 
and the entering wedge of a new era than that two presi- 
dents—one of them twice—should regard it as of sufficient 
importance to justify them in vetoing a carefully worked 
out immigration bill, which was backed by the overwhelm- 
ing support of Congress, and with most of the provisions of 
which they themselves heartily agreed. 

There is a certain grim humor in the fact that the even- 
tual success of the literacy test was due in large measure to 
the prestige given it by the all but unanimous report of the 
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Immigration Commission, inasmuch as the Commission 
itself owed its existence to an attempt to defeat the literacy 
test in an earlier session of Congress. In the immigration 
bill of 1906 the provision for a literacy test was embodied 
in Section 38, and on June 25th of that year Mr. Grosvenor 
of Ohio rose on the floor of the House and moved as an 
amendment to strike out Section 38 and insert the follow- 
ing: ‘‘Section 38. That a commission is hereby created . . . 
(which) shall make full inquiry, examination, and inves- 
tigation into the subject of immigration.” The amendment 
passed and the bill passed, and the ensuing Commission 
spent nearly four years and $900,000 in the preparation of 
a report, the outstanding recommendation of which was the 
passage of a restrictive law with the literacy test as the 
most feasible means. 

This spectacular measure eventually achieved legal 
status as a part of the Act of February 5, 1917 by the 
passage of the bill over President Wilson’s veto by a vote 
of 287 to 106 in the House and 62 to 19 in the Senate. Its 
provisions, in themselves, are simple and seemingly innoc- 
uous enough, merely the refusal of admission to “‘all aliens 
over sixteen years of age, physically capable of reading, 
who can not read the English language, or some other 
language or dialect, including Hebrew or Yiddish,” with 
carefully worked out exceptions in favor of near relatives, 
aliens fleeing from religious persecution, aliens who have 
resided continuously for five years in the United States and 
return within six months, and aliens in transit. Without an 
understanding of the grave underlying portent it would be 
impossible to comprehend the fierce storm that raged around 
this brief clause.? 


1 For a more detailed treatment of this subject see Fairchild, H. P., ‘‘The Literacy 
Test and Its Making,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, p. 447. 
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As already suggested, the Immigration Act of 1917 was an 
elaborate and carefully worked out codification and enlarge- 
ment of the previous law, and may be regarded as the 
culmination of the principle of individual selection as well 
as the entering wedge of the principles of group selection 
and restriction. It stands, accordingly, as a peculiarly 
striking landmark on the dividing line between the fourth 
and fifth periods. In addition to the literacy test, the note- 
worthy changes introduced by this law are as follows: 
Sec. 2. The head tax is raised from $4.00 to $8.00 and 
children under sixteen accompanying their father or mother 
are exempted. 

Sec. 3. The list of excluded classes is increased by 
several meticulous additions which make it probably the 
most inclusive catalog of human frailties to be found any- 
where in the English language. It now includes persons 
who have had one or more attacks of insanity at any 
time, persons of constitutional psychopathic inferiority, 
persons with chronic alcoholism, vagrants, persons who 
practice polygamy or believe in or advocate the practice of 
polygamy, stowaways, children under sixteen not ac- 
companied by or coming to join their parents except by spe- 
cial permission of the Secretary of Labor, and persons 
customarily designated as “red radicals” exhaustively 
described in this section in an elaborately worded clause 
the full portent of which can be grasped only by reading, 
and the exact legal meaning of which lies beyond the scope 
of the lay mind. In addition to these requirements which 
may be considered as logical extensions of the already 
established principle of negative individual selection, there 
is introduced a very important innovation which has come 
to be known as the “geographical delimitation clause.” 
This marks out by artifical boundaries a certain section of 
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the earth’s surface including most of central and west 
central Asia, all of India, Siam, French Indo-China, parts of 
Afghanistan, Baluchistan, and Arabia, most of the South 
Sea Islands, etc. All ordinary immigration from this section 
is forbidden, exceptions being made in favor of the usual 
classes of travelers, merchants, members of the professions, 
students, etc. In the midst of this clause is an incon- 
spicuous sentence which never seems to have been given 
much significance, but which nevertheless in its literal inter- 
pretation would seem to have a most important bearing on 
the whole question of Japanese immigration. It runs as 
follows: ‘‘No alien now in any way excluded from, or pre- 
vented from entering, the United States shall be admitted 
to the United States.” This would seem to be a method of 
excluding by United States law all those classes of Japanese 
who were at the time being excluded by the operations of 
the Gentlemen’s Agreement. At least it is recognized by 
some authorities as indirectly recognizing this Agreement.! 

The geographical delimitation clause is to be thought of 
as an extension of the principle, already embodied in the 
Chinese Exclusion Acts, of discriminating as to the make-up 
of the American people on racial grounds. It was the first 
direct introduction of the principle of group selection into 
the general immigration law. 

Sec. 7. The prohibitions directed against the artificial 
stimulation of immigration are strengthened. 

Sec. 9. The fine for bringing to the United States certain 
classes of inadmissible aliens is increased from $100 to $200, 
and in addition the transportation company is required not 
only to carry the immigrant back to the port of embarkation 
without charge, as before, but also to return to him through 


1See Buell, Raymond Leslie, ‘‘ Japanese Immigration,” World Peace Foundation 
Pamphlets, Vol. VII, p. 291. 
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the customs officers a sum equal to the entire amount paid 
for his ticket from the initial point of departure. 

Sec. 11a. The Secretary of Labor is authorized and 
directed to make arrangements for the placement of in- 
spectors and matrons of the United States Immigration 
Service on immigrant carrying vessels,.the purpose being 
not only to secure a stricter enforcement of our law but to 
afford protection and assistance to the immigrants them- 
selves, the need of which was convincingly brought out by 
the report of the Immigration Commission. 

Sec. 15. Transportation companies are required to pay 
the entire expenses of aliens temporarily removed or de- 
tained pending decision as to their admissibility. 

Sec. 16. All aliens coming to the United States are re- 
quired to state under oath their purposes in coming, and 
intention with respect to their length of stay, acquirement 
of citizenship, etc. 

Sec. 18. Transportation companies are forbidden to take 
from alien passengers any sum above the cost of transporta- 
tion which is to be returned in case the alien is admitted. 
This is designed to stop a practice which was growing up, 
the purpose of which was to indemnify the steamship 
companies against fines and the cost of return passage. 

Sec. 19. The provisions concerning deportation are made 
considerably more stringent. The time of possible de- 
portation is extended from three years to five years for 
certain classes and made unlimited for others. The bur- 
den of proof is placed upon aliens who become public 
charges to show affirmatively that the causes of their 
dependence arose after their admission. Aliens sentenced 
to imprisonment for a term of one year or more for a crime 
involving moral turpitude committed within five years after 
their entry or sentenced more than once to such a term 


a 
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at any time are to be deported—but they must serve their 
terms first. Alien women who face deportation for causes 
of sexual immorality cannot secure exemption by subse- 
quent marriage to an American citizen. This provision, as 
already suggested, is now rendered superfluous by the new 
citizenship law. 

Secs. 31-36. Elaborate provisions are set up to prevent 
the evasion of the immigration laws by alien seamen, and 
aliens who attempt to enter under the guise of seamen. 

Attention should be directed to the fact that this law, 
while strengthening the provisions for exclusion, selection, 
and deportation, at the same time contains a number of 
very important provisions for the protection of the immi- 
grant, and the reduction of the ‘‘tragedy of the excluded 
immigrant.’’ It is a further evidence of the importance at- 
tached to the literacy test that many of the avowed friends 
of the immigrants were willing and eager to forego these 
benefits and kill the whole law for the sake of preventing 
the establishment of this single test. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE PROBLEM OF ASSIMILATION 


It has already been observed that up to the time of the 
World War the characteristic attitude of the American 
people toward immigration was one of easy-going, com- 
placent indifference and optimism. This sentiment was 
due in part to the unimpressiveness of the familiar, in part 
to the influence of habit and tradition and the failure to 
recognize that the terms of the immigration problem had 
changed, and in part to a naive, unquestioning confidence 
in the power of American life and institutions to perform 
miracles. Almost any intelligent person, directly ques- 
tioned on the subject, would have admitted that assimila- 
tion was an indispensable requirement of a wholesome immi- 
gration situation. But he would not have been able to tell 
exactly what he meant by assimilation, and he would have 
been much surprised to be told that assimilation was not in 
fact taking place. 

This attitude was deliberately fostered by those who, 
for whatever reason, were interested in large immigration 
and desirous of staving off restrictive legislation. The 
average ‘American was ready enough to be persuaded. 
Foreign observers and writers spoke of the assimilation of 
our foreign population as an established and accepted fact. 
Israel Zangwill popularized, if he did not invent, the figure 
of the “melting pot,” ! and like every clever catchword it 


1 Zangwill, Israel, The Melting Pot. 
394 
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spread over this country, and other countries, like wild- 
fire and easily substituted itself for the irksome processes 
of thought and reason. A common expedient for soothing 
any misgivings on this subject was the insistence that better 
distribution would cure all ills. Abundant evidences of non- 
assimilation were observed by those whose business it was 
to study the problem at close range, and warnings were 
issued as to what we might expect in the (seemingly) 
unlikely contingency of our being involved in a foreign war. 
But it took the glaring searchlight of the War itself to 
throw the actual conditions into bold relief, and awaken the 
American people to the actual truth. Realization, when it 
came, came with a rush. Not only did it become clear that 
a large portion of our German-born population felt a much 
stronger allegiance to their mother country than to the land 
of their adoption, but also that among our other foreign 
elements there were enormous numbers who were ready to 
fight with us because their home states were on our side but 
who, if the international alignment had happened to be 
different, would have been our enemies. Even as allies, 
or as members of our own military forces, these foreign 
groups constituted a tremendous problem to our command- 
ers, not only because of the difficulty they experienced in 
understanding and accommodating themselves to American 
ways, but also because of deepseated antipathies and 
enmities between the different foreign groups, imported 
into this country from old world traditions and condi- 
tions. 

One striking feature of the new situation was that many of 
those who previously had been the most ardent exponents 
of the doctrine of the melting pot and the most vigorous 
opponents of restriction now took their place among the 
loudest proclaimers of nonassimilation, though still, in 
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many cases denying categorically the need of restriction.! 
The hope died hard that some sure specific could be found 
for achieving assimilation while still admitting unlimited 
raw material. 

The great fact was, however, that the American people 
was at last quite fully awake to the failure of assimilation 
in the past, and partially awake to the real meaning and 
methods of assimilation. The melting pot was so badly 
cracked by the concussions of the great conflict that 
it is hardly likely ever to be dragged into service again. 
From that time on the idea of assimilation has been para- 
mount in most immigration discussions, and a clear 
understanding of its real nature, and the conditions and 
processes essential to its accomplishment is a useful prepa- 
ration for the consideration of the events of the post-war 
period. 

The term “assimilation” in sociological affairs is taken 
over from the physiological analogy, and an excellent pre- 
liminary conception of its meaning may be derived from a 
study of its significance in organic life. 

In its general application, assimilation is defined as 
the “act or process of assimilating, or bringing to a re- 
semblance, conformity, or identity,”’? or “the act or 
process of making or becoming like or identical; the act 
or process of bringing into harmony”;# or again, “the 
action of making or becoming like; the state of being 
like; similarity, resemblance, likeness; . . . the becoming 


1 Thus Miss Frances Kellor, in her war time book Straight America, says, “Thanks 
to the war, we have been freed from the delusion that we are a united nation march- 
ing steadily along an American highway of peace, prosperity, common ideals, beliefs, 
language, and purpose,” and much more to the same effect (pages 3-5). Miss Grace 
Abbott admits, ‘It is none the less true that unity of religion, unity of race, unity of 
ideals do not exist in the United States. Weare many nationalities scattered across 
a continent.” (The Immigrant and the Community, p. 277.) 

* Webster's Dictionary. 

3 Century Dictionary. 
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conformed to; conformity with.” ! It is evident from these 
definitions that the essence of assimilation is likeness or 
conformity; this of necessity implies a type to which such 
likeness approaches. It appears that it would not be in- 
correct to speak of assimilation when there is nothing more 
than resemblance; it seems equally clear that complete 
assimilation involves identity. This is particularly evident 
in reference to the special application of the term, which 
is the one generally in mind when it is used, viz. the as- 
similation of food in the body. In this sense the process is 
described as “‘the reformation of biogen molecules by those 
already existing, aided by food-stufis.” 2 When nutriment 
is taken into the system of a living organism, it passes 
through certain processes by which it ultimately becomes 
an integral part of the physical body of that organism. It 
is then said to be assimilated. Every suggestion of separate 
origin disappears, each new constituent entering har- 
moniously into relation with the others, new and old, and 
fulfilling its own functions. While it is true that certain food 
elements contribute particularly to certain portions of the 
organism, yet the whole is a codrdinated unit. Any portion 
of the food which created disturbance with reference to the 
body would not be said to be assimilated. 

Briefly stated, then, assimilation in the organic realm 
consists in taking foreign substances into a living body 
and there submitting them to a process whereby they not 
only become constituent parts of the body, but also lose 
all traces of their foreign origin and become indistinguish- 
ably combined with each other both as to character and 
function. Translated into the societal realm this becomes 
only an analogy, and the utility of analogy is for illustration, 
not for argument. Nevertheless, in this as in so many other 


1 New English Dictionary. 2 Encyc. Britannica, article ‘‘ Physiology.” 
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particulars, there is such a close resemblance between a 
human society and a living organism that the analogy if not 
abused may serve a distinct purpose in clarifying the con- 
cepts involved. 

In the first place, social assimilation, like biological, 
consists in taking foreign substances into a body with an 
identity of its own. This at once raises two queries: What 
is the nature of the social body, and in what particulars 
are the elements introduced from without foreign, that is, 
different? Broadly speaking, the social body which does 
the assimilating is a society. It may, or may not, have an 
independent political existence. Usually it has, At any 
rate it has a definite integration, particular characters, and 
some degree of coherent unity. This coherence may be on 
one or both of the two great bases of human grouping— 
race and nationality. These are two words which are 
constantly used in discussions of problems of immigration 
and assimilation, and in other connections, with very little 
definite conception of their respective meanings, and all too 
often with an implicit assumption that they are virtually 
synonymous and interchangeable.! In point of fact, race 
and nationality are two entirely distinct realities, the only 
excuse for confusing them being furnished by the fact that 
they have been developed largely in response to the same 
conditions, and are often found closely associated with each 
other. The first step in a correct understanding is to set 
up a clear delimitation between them. 

Race is a strictly biological term. The races of man are 
the varieties of the human species. Racial affiliation is a 
matter of physical kinship, the fact of being more closely 


related by blood and ancestry to the members of a given 


1Thus Miss Frances Kellor in her book Immigration and the Future, uses the 
terms “‘race” and “nationality” quite indiscriminately, thereby destroying what- 
ever scientific exactitude her treatment might otherwise have had. 
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group than to other groups. As far as we know, the races 
of man are all descended from an original human group, with 
its area of characterization probably somewhere on the high 
central plateau of Asia. In obedience to the impulse to 
increase, universal among all living species, this new group 
of beings gradually expanded out of its original habitation 
into other regions just as fast as the necessary processes of 
physical adaptation necessary to enable them to live in those 
new environments could take place. As we have seen, this 
long period of “dispersion” resulted in the differentia- 
tion and fixation of different human types, and to these 
human types we give the name race. This process of race 
formation went on just so long as physical adaptation was 
necessary to permit of movement into new environments. 
As man developed along intellectual and cultural lines, 
gaining a greater and greater mastery over nature, and 
consequent increased independence of natural forces, the 
necessity for physical adaptation diminished. Eventually 
the human settlement of the globe reached such a point that 
the more highly developed peoples could migrate without 
physical adaptation, and the lower groups which could not 
move without adaptation were not allowed to move. With 
the cessation of the necessity for adaptation, race differen- 
tiation ceased, and as far as we know the great racial divi- 
sions of the species have remained virtually unchanged for 
several thousands of years. With regard to the question 
as to the size of the group and the degree of physical 
differentiation and particularization which shall correspond 
to the correct use of the word race, there is great difference 
of opinion and usage among anthropologists, and of course 
much more among laymen. We not only speak of the five 
great races, but we speak of the various white groups— 
Mediterranean, Alpine, Nordic, etc.—as races, and even go 
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so far as to designate the subdivisions of the Mediterranean 
race—the Libyans, Iberians, Ligurians, and Pelasgians—as 
races. No serious confusion need arise from this indefinite 
use, provided the great basic distinction is kept clearly in 
view, viz., that race is a biological reality, and that all 
terms relating to race should be confined to biological 
considerations. 

At the same time that racial units were being developed 
in response to the demands of diverse physical environ- 
ments, the various human groups were also developing 
certain nonphysical characteristics. These pertained to 
what in general may be called the cultures of the respective 
groups. They were the result of attempts to meet great 
life necessities. These necessities are essentially the same 
for all human groups, wherever located and however 
characterized by physical type. All groups must have a 
means of getting their living from the land, of providing 
food, shelter, and clothing, all must, as soon as possible, 
learn the uses and creation of fire, all must have a medium 
of communication, forms of recreation and ornamentation, 
some political system, and some recognized and authorita- 
tive channels of communication with unseen spirits. But 
while these necessities are uniform in all groups, the means 
of providing for them are as numerous and diversified as 
the groups themselves. Each group, under the conditions 
of segregation and isolation which were requisite for its 
development along racial lines, worked out its own solutions 
of these great problems in response to factors, some of which 
inhered in the physical environment, some of which were 
probably associated with the physical differentiation 
itself, some the result of pure chance, and all tending to be 
cumulative in their effect, that is to accentuate and in- 
tensify any particular variation once it got started. So 
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in time each particular human group came to be character- 
ized by a language, a political system, a body of economic 
arts, a religion, a moral code, a family system, and in- 
numerable other cultural traits all its own, intimately 
associated with its racial unity, and yet entirely independent 
from it and in no sense biological. There is, unfortunately, 
no single word quite suitable to designate this body of 
customs, traditions, standards, ideas, ideals, beliefs, and 
institutions—a whole composite of intellectual and psychic 
or spiritual values. The best term available seems to be 
“nationality,” and in the following pages this word will be 
used to indicate this concept. This word, too, is vari- 
ously used, sometimes to indicate the body of spiritual 
values itself, sometimes to refer to the group of people 
who hold to these spiritual values. Here again there need 
be no confusion if it is clearly remembered that national 
unity is always cultural and nonphysical. When a nation- 
ality achieves an independent political life and a self- 
controlled existence of its own it may be thought of as a 
nation.} 

Every individual is born into a given race and a given 
nationality, and by the time he reaches maturity he dis- 
plays the characteristic racial and national traits. But he 
gets his racial and national traits in very different ways. 
His racial traits come to him by direct physical inheritance 
from his parents, borne by the stream of germ plasm which 
traces back in unbroken continuity to the earliest pro- 
genitors of the human family, and which carries not only 
the particular traits that make him a member of a given 
race but also the generalized traits which make him a 
human animal. Whatever he receives in the way of racial 


1 See Ruyssen, Theodore, translated by John Mez, ‘‘The Principle of Nation- 
ality; What is a Nationality?”’ International Conciliation, Nos. 109 and 112. 
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characterization is his for life. He cannot by any possi- 
bility change his racial affiliation during his life time, nor 
can he by any conceivable means pass on to his offspring 
any racial traits other than those that he possesses any 
more than his parents could have elected what racial traits 
he himself was to possess. If one is discontented with his 
racial traits the only way he can contribute a different 
equipment to his offspring is by mating with a member of a 
different race, and then his own contribution is exactly 
the same as if he had mated with one of his own race; the 
children get a mixture. 

In a certain sense every individual is also born into a 
nationality. But he does not receive his nationality in 
full form at birth. In fact, every individual at the moment 
of birth has no nationality at all. We acquire our national- 
ity as we go along through life, and we keep on acquiring 
it until we die. The process is a continuous one. The 
new-born child has no language, no religion, no moral code, 
no political beliefs, no characteristic mode of recreation, 
dress, or ornamentation. Nor has he any physically inher- 
ent predisposition to develop certain traits in these various 
fields while he moves on to maturity, as he has a physical 
predisposition to develop those peculiar forms of hair, eye, 
nose, skin color, and bodily proportions which characterize 
his race but may not be discernible in the infant. This 
distinction becomes clear by imagining the son of two 
Swedish parents removed from home immediately after 
birth and adopted into a negro family in the jungles of 
Africa. By the time he reached maturity he would be a 
full fledged member of the tribe as far as his language, 
beliefs, and whole mode of life and thought were concerned, 
but he would still have the blond hair, blue eyes, and tall 
stature of his Scandinavian ancestry, and a fair skin, tanned 
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to be sure by life in the open. If there were any intellec- 
tual, moral, or spiritual predispositions which he owed to his 
physical inheritance they would have to be set down as 
racial, not as national. 

While we often speak of culture or nationality as a social 
heritage, the truth is that from the individual point of view 
nationality is an acquired characteristic. The processes of 
social transmission and social inheritance are the processes 
of individual acquisition. Every individual has to be na- 
tionalized. Just as an individual gets his race from his 
parents, so he gets a large part of his nationality from his 
parents. But he gets it in a different way. Nationality 
is not transmitted from parents to offspring through the 
germ plasm, but the parents serve as the medium through 
which the social group implants its ideas, standards, and 
customs into the mind of the growing child. The only 
reason why the parents play a unique role in this process 
of nationalization is that they form the most immediate 
and intimate part of the social environment during the 
plastic, formative period of the child’s spiritual develop- 
ment. Any other pair of parents who represented equally 
well the nationality of the group would do as well as far 
as nationalization is concerned, and any pair of parents 
which represented the nationality more faithfully would 
do better. 

Among the existing groups of mankind, therefore, we 
find these two great grounds of identification and differen- 
tiation. There are accordingly two entirely distinct prob- 
lems or processes of group unification, the problem of race 
blending and the problem of national harmonization. The 
processes of these two forms of unification are as diametri- 
cally different as the bases of racial and national unity 
are different. The process of race blending is a process of 
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physical mixture. It consists in the combination of dif- 
ferent types of germ plasm until there results a uniform 
homogeneous mixture, which has the characteristics of 
neither of the original constituents but a composite of them 
both or them all.!| It may be compared to pouring to- 
gether different inert liquids—water, milk, ink, etc. The 
resulting mixture will, as just observed, have the combined 
qualities of all the ingredients, and it will moreover have 
them in the exact proportions in which these ingredients 
were originally combined. This process should correctly 
be called “amalgamation.” It takes place automatically 
whenever physical matings take place between members of 
different races, and it is almost certain to occur when 
representatives of different races are placed in social con- 
tact with each other over considerable periods or time.? 
And once having taken place, the results are permanent. 
It is as impossible to reverse the processes of race mixture 
as it is to unscramble the proverbial egg. 

The phrase “assimilation of races” is a misnomer. The 
term “assimilation” should be reserved strictly for the 
unification of nationalities. This is a much more difficult 
process either to understand or to accomplish than amalga- 
mation, for the very reason that it is a distinctly human 
process. The facts of amalgamation, being biological, we 
share with all living creatures. But since culture is dis- 
tinctly a human achievement or trait, the process of 
assimilation has no strictly biological counterpart (however 
useful the physiological analogy) and shares all the com- 
plexity and intricacy of all human relationships. In true 


1 The fact that the ultimate carriers of heredity, the genes, do not mix, and that 
the body plasm is really a mosaic, does not affect this argument. From the point of 
view of atoms, any mixture of inert substances is a mosaic. 

? Biological Aspects of Immigration, Hearings before House Com. on Imm. & 
Natur., 66th Cong., Statement of Harry H. Laughlin, p. 15. 
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assimilation the receiving body is a nationality, usually a 
nation. The foreign elements are members of other 
nationalities. The process of unification is accordingly 
twofold. It involves the abandonment by the migrants of 
their original nationality and the adoption of the nation- 
ality of their new environment. This is evidently, in the 
truest sense, a spiritual transformation of the very first 
magnitude. Furthermore, it is an individual process, not 
a group process. It is, to be sure, the group influence of 
the environing nationality which stimulates the process, 
but on the part of the migrants assimilation takes place 
by individuals, not by groups. 

The two great factors of race and nationality have dis- 
played themselves in human history in a great variety of 
combinations and interactions. There have been, and are, 
races which include many nationalities, such as the Anglo- 
Saxon or Nordic races. There are nationalities which in- 
clude several races such as Switzerland and the United 
States. There have been cases where the nationality of a 
group changed while the basic racial character remained 
the same, as during the Hellenistic period of ancient Greece, 
and there have been cases where the nationality has re- 
mained constant while the racial constitution was being 
profoundly altered as in the case of Greece during the period 
of the barbarian invasions and Turkish domination. Since 
both race and nationality in their primary forms are de- 
veloped coincidently in response to the same conditions, 
they tend to remain characteristically associated as long as 
the conditions of isolation and segregation survive. But 
with the close of the period of race formation and the 
beginning of the era of race mingling the dissociation of 
race and nationality began to transpire and has taken place 
at an accelerating rate ever since. To-day the two elements 
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are inextricably tangled in most modern civilized countries, 
though there is stili probably a racial preponderance in the 
great majority of the nations of to-day. 

Because of the great law of the attraction of the like— 
what Professor Giddings recognizes in his term “‘conscious- 
ness of kind’”—each of these two great forms of human 
grouping has its distinctive feelings, sympathy toward the 
“in-group” and antipathy toward the “out-group.” There 
is racial sympathy and racial antipathy, national sympathy 
and national antipathy. One of these four has been widely 
and very inaccurately exploited under the name of “‘race 
prejudice.” The common use of this term is open to two 
serious criticisms. In the first place, the feeling usually re- 
ferred to is not really a prejudice at all. A prejudice is a pre- 
judgment, a making up of the mind in advance of the evi- 
dence. The actual sentiment usually referred to when the 
term is used, and the really important sentiment, is not a 
judgment at all, but a feeling or emotion, and it does not 
arise in advance of the evidence but arises spontaneously 
upon the presentation of the evidence, that is, upon con- 
frontation with a person of a different race. Doubtless there 
is also such a thing as true race prejudice, the opinion of 
foreign races held by persons who have never come in con- 
tact with them, an opinion inculcated in them by the de- 
scriptions or characterizations of other people. But thisisa 
secondary or derivative factor, and we are particularly in- 
terested in the primary force. 

For a thorough understanding of the problem of national 
unification a clear understanding of these four factors is 
absolutely essential. Unfortunately, scientific information 
on the subject is decidedly meager, and we are still largely 
in the dark as to their inherent character, and the social 
processes connected with them. Nevertheless certain 
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general facts seem to be fairly well established. Just as 
true racial traits are those biologically inherited, so true 
racial antipathy is that feeling stimulated by biological 
differences. The racial antipathy which A feels toward 
B is due to the racial characteristics of B. It has nothing 
to do with B’s language, dress, religion, or moral code, but 
with the color of his skin, the form and color of his hair, 
his bodily proportions, and any other features of his phy- 
sique which record themselves on A’s consciousness. If 
there are temperamental characteristics or mental processes 
which are also a part of B’s physical inheritance, they too 
may operate as a part of the stimulus to racial antipathy. 
Whether the actual antipathy felt by A is itself an in- 
herited trait is a much debated question, to which, perhaps, 
no conclusive answer can yet be given. There are those 
who hold strongly that the feeling of antipathy is an ac- 
quired characteristic, the product of the social environ- 
ment.! The question of the origin of antipathy, however, 
is fortunately much less important from the point of view 
of practical American problems than the nature of the 
grounds of antipathy. At any rate, nothing should be 
referred to as racial feeling which, on one side at least, is 
not directly associated with inherited physical traits. 

This suggests the second criticism of the common use of 
the phrase “race prejudice” which is that a great portion of 
what it refers to is not racial at all, but national. A very 
large part—probably much the major part—of the feeling 
of repulsion which the native American experiences in the 
presence of immigrant groups is not traceable to the 
physical traits of the foreigners, but to their habits of life, 
their standards and beliefs, their reactions to social stimuli, 
and all the rest of the multitudinous features which go to 

1 See Oldham, J. H., Christianity and the Race Problem. 
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make up nationality. It must be remembered that, as al- 
ready observed, true racial feeling arises only when the racial 
traits are sufficiently marked and conspicuous to make a dis- 
tinct impression on the consciousness of the observer. Rep- 
resentatives of two different races would feel no racial an- 
tipathy toward each other if the race distinctions were 
simply matters of cranial index, cross section of the hair, 
or any other of the technical criteria on which anthro- 
pologists lay great stress but which do not impress the 
layman. It follows that the significance of race in a 
practical problem of national unification depends upon 
' the degree of observable differentiation between the 
races rather than upon a scientific analysis of heredi- 
tary relationship, as far as the voluntary conduct of 
the common people is concerned. The people of the 
United States have become so habituated to most of the 
European varieties of the white race that it is doubtful 
if there is much true racial antipathy toward the repres- 
entatives of any of them. With the nonwhite races it is 
different. 

The problem of simple racial amalgamation can be dis- 
posed of with relative certainty and ease. When a country 
with a racially homogeneous population receives immi- 
grants of a different race, the characteristics of which are 
not sufficiently impressive to arouse a degree of racial 
antipathy which will act as a barrier to general mating, it 
need not disturb itself about the processes of amalgama- 
tion—they will go on spontaneously without encourage- 
ment—but should concern itself with the results of amalga- 
mation. As to what these results may be we are still 
almost completely ignorant. The scientific material upon 
which conclusions might be based is lamentably inadequate. 
We are compelled to rely almost wholly upon analogies 
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drawn from nonhuman organisms. Since amalgamation 
is a biological process, this procedure, fortunately, is not 
likely to lead us far astray. It is often asserted, without 
much evidence, that the crossing of two closely related 
races produces a type superior to either of the originals. 
This generalization, at the best, is still decidedly open to 
proof. But however this may be, it seems almost certain 
that an indiscriminate mixing of races can have only one 
result—mongrelization. The races of man, like the varieties 
of any species, have been produced by specialization in the 
germ plasm. As already observed, the germ plasm which 
any individual receives from his parents and passes on to 
his offspring contains not only the determiners or genes for 
the particular traits which characterize him as a member of 
a given race but also the genes for the general traits which 
make him a human animal. Now the particular traits of 
the various species are different from each other, but the 
common traits are alike. So when a number of different 
races are mixed the specialized traits tend to neutralize or 
cancel each other, while the general traits are confirmed 
and intensified. Thus the inevitable result of such a 
process would seem to be the reversion to a primitive, 
generalized type of the species. Furthermore, this re- 
sult will be produced even though the varieties mixed 
are all of the highest type. The prediction of mongrel- 
ization does not imply inferiority on the part of any of 
the elements. 

If, instead of two races so much alike that they will mate 
freely, there are two races held apart by conspicuous 
differences repellant to one or both, amalgamation will not 
take place, and the two races will continue to develop 
side by side. History hardly affords evidence for the opin- 
ion that there are any races so repellant to each other that 
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there will be no intermixture at all as a result of long con- 
tinued contact. The probability seems to be rather that if 
there is a decided racial antipathy there will emerge, as in 
the United States, a threefold demarcation of the popula- 
tion, two pure blooded or nearly pure blooded groups, and 
an intermediate group representing a mixture in various 
proportions. If the antipathy is all on one side the less 
discriminating pure blooded group tends in time to merge 
with the mixed group. 

The problem of true assimilation, being societal instead 
of biological, is much more complicated and difficult of 
analysis. It is a question of harmonization of national 
traits rather than a blending of physical traits. To return 
to our physiological analogy, the receiving body in social 
assimilation is practically always a nation, that is, a group 
of people with a distinct nationality and an independent 
life of its own. It may or may not have racial homogeneity. 
Generally speaking, a nation is strongest when it rests upon 
a firm substructure of racial uniformity. But this is by no 
means always the case. The foreign elements received into 
this body invariably differ from it in nationality. They 
may or may not differ from it in race. If they do differ in 
race, it complicates the problem of assimilation, not only 
because there is a problem of amalgamation as well as 
assimilation, but also because racial feeling throws barriers 
in the way of assimilation itself. These foreign elements 
must be transformed until they become indistinguishable 
portions of the body politic, losing all traces of their origin. 
This, as already stated, is obviously a twofold process: 
it involves the abandonment of the original nationality as 
well as the adoption of the new. For it is in the very nature 
of nationality that an individual cannot possess two na- 
tionalities at the same time. This necessitates a transition 
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period during which the immigrant can scarcely be said 
to have any nationality at all. 

The processes of assimilation differ from those of amal- 
gamation in several important particulars. In the first 
place, while an individual cannot change his race during 
his lifetime he may change his nationality. As already 
observed, we are born without any nationality and we 
continue to acquire nationality as long as we live. The 
earlier in life an individual is removed from the environ- 
ment from which he is deriving a certain nationality the 
more quickly and completely can he acquire the nation- 
ality of the new environment in which he is placed. The 
possibility of assimilation, therefore, depends upon three 
great factors, the age of migration, the relative incom- 
patibility of the two nationalities, and the closeness of 
contact with the new environment. The second great 
difference between amalgamation and assimilation is that 
while parents can not avoid passing their own race on to 
their children, they have no power to transmit their own 
nationality to their children in a new environment, except 
in so far as they are able to make the influence of the home 
counteract and outweigh the influence of the wider social 
environment. The possibilities of doing this diminish 
progressively with the increasing age of the children. The 
result is that while a foreign group may preserve its racial 
purity intact through many generations in the midst of 
diverse racial surroundings by strict adherence to the rule 
of inbreeding, it cannot preserve its nationality provided 
it lives in actual contact with a different social environ- 
ment. Except in those cases—numerous enough and 
serious enough, as we shall see—where foreign environ- 
ments have actually been established and maintained in the 
receiving country, assimilation is usually found to be well 
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along in the second generation and is usually virtually 
complete in the third. 

The third great difference between amalgamation and 
assimilation of profound importance from the national 
point of view, is that the former is a question of mixture, 
while the latter is a question of transformation. Races 
can be mixed or blended, but nationalities will not mix. 
This was the great fallacy in the figure of the melting pot. 
The qualities of nationality are virtually absolute. They 
must be one thing or the other. There is no such thing as a 
composite language, a blended religion, or a mixed moral 
code. True, languages may borrow from each other, reli- 
gions may import foreign dogmas or forms, and moral codes 
may be influenced by each other. But one form or type al- 
ways remains dominant. If two diverse national traits were 
to be combined in equal proportions they would lose all 
virility and authority and would cease to be national 
traits at all. It is either right to beat your wife or it is not 
right. It cannot be right to beat her on Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and Fridays, and wrong on Tuesdays, Thursdays, © 
and Saturdays, with a neutral zone on Sundays. This is 
why, as noted above, the process is a twofold one. It is 
a giving up as well as a taking on. This is why, also, the 
process becomes steadily more difficult with advancing age, 
not only because the original nationality becomes more 
firmly established with each passing year, but also because 
the psychic nature, within which the necessary transforma- 
tion must take place, becomes less and less plastic, more 
and more rigid and resistant to impressions. It is exceed- 
ingly doubtful whether any person who migrates after 
reaching maturity can ever become fully assimilated to a 
new nationality during the rest of his lifetime, however 
favorable the conditions. 
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Assimilation, then, is a profound spiritual transformation, 
taking place within the emotional and sentimental, rather 
than the intellectual and rational, departments of the indi- 
vidual organization in response to the influences of a new | 
societal environment. 


CHAPTER XIX 
AMERICANIZATION 


With these general principles in mind we may now con- 
tinue our analysis of assimilation with particular reference 
to the United States, not only because this study is under- 
taken primarily from the American point of view, but 
because the United States has been and is the greatest 
laboratory for experiments in assimilation that the world 
has ever known. 

We have seen how the World War had the effect of 
shattering the prevailing complacency of the American 
people with reference to the facts of assimilation, and 
dispelling the delusion that there was some magical potency 
about American soil or American life which would produce 
without conscious effort on the part of anybody a result 
which no other people has ever attempted to accomplish 
on a comparable scale, and which no other people has 
succeeded in accomplishing even on a much reduced scale. 
We realized at last that instead of passing through this 
wholesome transformation our foreign population had to a 
large extent formed itself into segregated, distinct colonies, 
with a life and atmosphere much more European than 
American, which could be compared to nothing so much 
as to great undigested lumps in the organism of our body 
politic. Cases were observed in which even the third 
generation could not speak English. We comprehended 
that great rifts had already been made in our national 
unity and that much more serious ones were impending 
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unless something were done. It was natural in such an 
emergency that we should turn to our favorite national 
expedient of forming a committee. Many committees were 
formed. Prominent among them were the National Amer- 
icanization Committee and the Committee for Immigrants 
in America, not easily distinguishable to the outsider. 
Under the leadership particularly of these two committees 
there developed the great Americanization Movement, one 
of the most remarkable and significant social developments 
in this country in many years. Summarily stated, the 
genius of this movement was the recognition of the fact 
that assimilation had not been produced by the spontaneous 
operation of uncontrolled forces in previous years, and the 
determination to devise and put in operation machinery 
that would produce the result by deliberate, purposeful 
means. It was noteworthy that the leaders of this move- 
ment included some of the very persons who in the past 
had been most vociferous in denying the need of restriction 
on the ground of the alleged fact of assimilation, and who 
now, while proclaiming the failure of assimilation, never- 
theless, for reasons best known to themselves, continued to 
oppose all measures for restriction. 

One of the first effects of the Americanization movement 
was a great wave of relief which spread over the people of 
the United States. It hushed the rising fears as to the 
consequences of the immigration of the past and the future. 
Many persons sank back again into a state of lethargy, 
saying to themselves, in effect, ‘Put your mind at ease 
now. There is a committee at work on the problem, and 
all will soon be well.” Others, with a different tempera- 
ment or a different conception of social responsibility, 
threw themselves enthusiastically into the movement, 
some of them as professionals and others as volunteers, all 
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determined to do their best to see that this new expedient 
and program should be effective. This sedative effect upon 
the public consciousness was due in part to the hypnotizing 
jangle of an unfamiliar term—‘‘Americanization”—and 
partly to a naive general confidence in leadership and 
expedients, resting, of course, upon a natural and inevitable 
incomprehension of the magnitude and complexity of the 
task to be accomplished. 

The possibility of success of such a movement, granting 
the best possible auspices, depends of course upon the 
very nature of assimilation itself. For there was nothing 
new about Americanization, except possibly the word. 
The idea was as old as migration. Americanization is, 
and can be, nothing more—nor less—than assimilation 
into America. The practical questions therefore are: How 
is assimilation accomplished? Can it be accomplished or ac- 
celerated by deliberate means? Ifso, what are those means? 

Since the receiving body in all true assimilation is a 
nationality, the America referred to in this connection must 
be a nationality. It is a body of ideas, ideals, beliefs, 
standards, customs, habits, traditions—a great composite 
of spiritual values possessed by, and possessing, a certain 
group of people. It is not, as some would seemingly have 
us believe, merely a section of the earth’s surface. A state- 
ment frequently made by the champions of the so-called 
“liberal” view of immigration, and always good for at least 
one round of applause, is that we are all immigrants or the 
children of immigrants, and the only real Americans are 
the Red Indians. If America is merely a geographical 
term this statement is true; if America is anything more 
it is a grotesque distortion of the truth. If that were all, 
the mere fact of coming to live on a certain section of the 
North American continent would be all there was to Amer- 
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icanization. Nor is America just an aggregation of people. 
If it were, simply making oneself a part of that group would 
constitute Americanization. Nor, finally, is America a 
political unit and nothing more. If that were so the act 
of becoming an active unit in that organization by the 
process of naturalization would be Americanization. But 
the War demonstrated all too plainly that many persons 
who had gone through the forms of naturalization and 
enjoyed citizenship in the United States were far from 
being true Americans. 

America is a nationality. It was not found waiting, 
ready made on the soil of the New World, by Columbus 
nor by the pioneers who founded the settlements of James- 
town and Plymouth. America was brought over in the 
Mayflower and in those other frail craft which carried the 
founders of a new people. It was an idea of government, 
a conception of social relationships, a code of personal 
behavior, and a set of standards of final values. It was a 
living, vital, though incorporeal thing. It was a growing 
thing, and it has continued to grow ever since. Many 
attempts have been made to particularize the qualities of 
the American nationality. It is a difficult task, and one 
not necessary to undertake in this connection. The im- 
portant thing is to realize that America is a nationality, 
and that the true Americans are those who embody the 
qualities of that nationality. Americanism is not a matter 
of birth or ancestry. It is a question of spiritual affiliation, 
loyalty, and allegiance. Any one who responds implicitly, 
spontaneously, and unreservedly to the appeal of American 
values is an American. 

In accordance with the principle already established that 
every individual has to be nationalized it follows that every 
individual must be Americanized before he becomes an 
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American. This is just as true of the person born on Amer- 
ican soil as of the person born on foreign soil. The differ- 
ence between the native and the foreigner is that in the 
case of the former Americanization takes place naturally, 
spontaneously, and unconsciously from the simple fact that 
he begins life and continues it in the American environ- 
ment, while the foreigner, by a similar process, has already 
been Italianized, Englishized, or Germanized before he un- 
dertakes migration, and has to rid himself of an original 
nationality before he can acquire, or while he is acquiring, 
the nationality of his adopted land. Americanization takes 
place in either case from the fact of living in America. If 
the foreigner lives in America, assimilation will assuredly 
take place to the extent determined by his age and the de- 
gree of incompatibility of his original nationality with the 
American, 

But does the foreigner actually live in America? What 
is it to live in America? It is already clear that to live in 
America is to live in a certain national atmosphere, to live 
in close, intimate, continuous contact with a certain social 
environment. It is to live in natural, spontaneous, un- 
forced association with real Americans. Thus stated, it 
becomes plain enough why assimilation so lamentably 
failed in the past. Only a very small proportion of immi- 
grants in recent years, although residing on American soil 
in the midst of American Communities, were actually 
living in America. Their contacts with the American 
environment were of the most restricted, tenuous, and 
often artificial sort. In innumerable cases they were 
limited almost exclusively to the economic interests, and 
even there the American influence was almost negligible. 
The typical immigrant was hired, bossed, paid, and fired 
by an individual scarcely more American than himself. 
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It was unfortunate, though perhaps not surprising, that 
the early leaders of the Americanization movement, 
analyzing the differences which marked the foreigner off 
from the American, should have been particularly impressed 
by the disparity in knowledge between the two. There 
were certain things which the American knew, and which 
seemed to be essential to his Americanism, which the 
immigrant did not know. Prominent among them was the 
English language, and in the second rank some elementary 
facts about United States history and civics. As attention 
was turned to the foreign women differences were observed 
in knowledge as to cookery, millinery, and the care of 
children. So it appeared that the first step in Americaniza- 
tion was to teach the foreigner some of these things which 
he did not know, and Americanization consequently from 
the very beginning took on a pronounced educational as- 
pect. The immigrant was flooded with lessons, lectures, 
and literature. Night schools were opened, and classes of 
various sorts organized to teach some of the fundamental 
subjects. Preéminent among all these enterprises was the 
teaching of English, and as the early enthusiasm gradually 
waned the subsidiary features tended to fade into the back- 
ground until the Americanization movement became 
essentially a program for teaching English to foreigners. 

All of this was clearly good. The more the immigrant 
knows, the better. But the distressing feature of the whole 
undertaking, and the feature which accounts primarily 
for the relative failure of the movement up to date, was the 
complete misconception of the nature of assimilation itself. 
From the preceding analysis the fact stands out clearly 
that Americanization is not an educational process.! It 


1 In spite of the fact that one of the best books on the subject so states categorically 
in the opening sentence. Bogardus, Emory S., Essentials of Amertcanization, p. 11. 
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is not what one knows but how one feels that affiliates him 
with a certain nationality. It is a matter of the emotions 
rather than the intellect. This becomes clear by reflecting 
that there were plenty of Germans during the war period 
who knew English perfectly and who perhaps knew much 
more about American history and civics than many native 
born citizens who were nevertheless at heart thoroughly Ger- 
man, not American. If education were all, Americanization 
could in many cases be better accomplished by courses given 
in schools in European countries than on American soil. 

The mistake made by the early Americanizers, and per- 
petuated among many of their followers, was the com- 
mon one of mistaking a means for an end. Knowledge is 
not assimilation, but it is a necessary and indispensable 
prerequisite to assimilation. Assimilation, being a matter 
of responding to the influences of a social environment, is 
largely a matter of the communication of ideas. And in 
order that ideas may be communicated there must be a 
common means of communication. The English language 
is unquestionably the first gateway which leads to Amer- 
icanization. But it is not Americanization. So also, before 
one can feel loyalty to a nationality he must perforce know 
something about it, about its history, its development, and 
its organized aspects. But this knowledge is not assimila- 
tion. All praise to every sincere, devoted teacher of Eng- 
lish to foreigners, and to every conscientious Americaniza- 
tion worker in whatever field! They are doing a work which 
could ill be dispensed with, without which Americanization 
would be an impossibility. It is our fault more than theirs 
that the idea has become established that their work is 
Americanization or that it unaided produces Americaniza- 
tion. We have shifted our responsibility onto shoulders 
which could by no possibility bear the burden. 
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The great question then arises, Can assimilation be 
accomplished by any deliberate, artificial methods what- 
soever? Particularly, can it be accomplished by the efforts 
of professional workers? It needs no further argument to 
demonstrate that the answer to this second question is an 
emphatic, No! Americanization is the business of all of us. 
As already stated, the service of trained workers, both 
professional and volunteer, is indispensable. The task 
could hardly be accomplished without them. But they 
alone cannot accomplish the task. Americanization is , 
the result of contact with a social environment, and a 
special group of trained workers cannot possibly embody, 
nor even adequately represent, a whole environment. 
More than this, trained workers are in contact with any 
particular immigrant only a small fraction of the time, 
while the acquirement of a new nationality from an un- 
familiar environment requires continuous contact. 

The greater question is whether, even if the whole 
community were enlisted, Americanization could be ac- 
complished simply by specific, deliberate, artificial or 
semi-artificial activities organized for the particular purpose. 
To this question, also, the answer seems to be an un- 
qualified negative. To be Americanized, let us repeat, 
any one, native or foreigner, must live in America. The 
process of Americanizing the foreigner is much more 
difficult than that of Americanizing the native, because 
the foreigner not only has to acquire a nationality but he 
has to get rid of one already acquired. For the authority 
of nationality is absolute until it is brought into contrast 
with some other nationality, and then the transformation 
of conviction and the feeling of rightness, and the transfer 
of loyalty and devotion from one object to another, in- 
volves tearing up many of the deepest sentiments by the 
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roots. Certainly, then, the foreigner must have at least 
as close contact with the American environment as has the 
native, and that means that he must be in just as intimate 
association with the real America, in its aspects of home, 
school, playground, church, business, lodge, recreation, 
dress, politics, hope, belief, and ambition, as is the native. 
This practically never happens to the first generation, and 
is seldom completely realized in the second generation, for 
the immigrant home almost always preserves some of its 
foreign character. And no amount of organized, artificial 
effort can supply to the immigrant these contacts in the 
same fullness with which the person born into a genuine 
American home experiences them naturally. 

Assimilation, to the extent that it takes place at all, 
must be primarily the product of natural, spontaneous, 
unforced association with those who most perfectly embody 
the assimilating nationality. The first responsibility, then, 
of Americans who are concerned with Americanization 
is to see to it that such immigrants as we admit to our land 
actually have an opportunity to live in America. This 
statement at once makes it clear how impossible it must 
necessarily be to maintain the conditions of assimilation 
when the annual influx from abroad is of too diverse a 
character, or of more than very limited proportions. Under 
the conditions which prevailed for at least half a century 
before the War assimilation was a manifest impossibility. 
With no immigration at all for the next three decades this 
country could not possibly solve within the generation 
the problem of assimilation with which it is already bur- 
dened. One of the first steps toward the establishment of 
these necessary contacts is the cultivation by real Amer- 
icans of the greatest possible sympathy toward the for- 
eigner. It has been emphatically stated that both racial 
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and national antipathy are natural feelings arising spon- 
taneously in reaction to the appropriate stimulus. They 
are therefore nothing to be ashamed of, and furthermore 
they have had a definite utility in earlier stages of human 
evolution through cultivating group solidarity and promot- 
ing social organization and codperation. But it does not 
follow that they should be allowed to dominate individual 
conduct any more than any other natural instinct or 
sentiment is allowed by civilized men to dominate conduct 
without rational analysis or control. The fact that the 
native feels a natural alienation from the foreigner does 
not justify him in treating him any less fairly or kindly 
than he would one of his own nationality. He cannot feel 
the same toward him, but he can inhibit his feelings to the 
extent of acting the same toward him in many important 
relationships. And with action that is sympathetic in 
form there will come in time, almost inevitably, a softening 
of the feeling of antipathy itself. It is probably possible, 
also, by giving thought to the matter, to consciously 
develop sentiments of sympathy in the place of antipathy. 
If every real American family in the land were to establish 
a genuine friendship, unself-conscious, uncondescending, 
natural and spontaneous, with one foreign family or in- 
dividual, a long step would be taken toward Americaniza- 
tion, though in some of the states, like Rhode Island, there 
would be hardly half enough American families to go 
around. 

One of the first steps toward achieving either a sense of 
sympathy or a receptive mode of behavior toward the 
immigrant who is in the process of being assimilated is to 
get a realizing sense of the real nature and meaning of 
assimilation, to which so much attention has been devoted 
in the preceding pages. It is doubtful if any one can fully 
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grasp the terrific upheaval, the strain and stress, of this 
process of transformation who has not gone through it 
himself. But thousands of Americans can get some ink- 
ling of its nature by reflecting upon the readjustments 
which they have either experienced or observed in the case 
of young people moving from the unsophisticated, Puritan- 
ical atmosphere of some small town, to the less strict 
environment of a great city where all their preconceived 
ideas and training with reference to such things as dancing, 
card playing, theatre going, and the use of alcoholic liquors 
(in pre-Prohibition days, at least) are found to be in direct 
conflict with the code and practice of the most estimable 
people in their new environment. If so simple a transition 
as the move from one section of a given nationality to an- 
other involves such soul-wrenching reconciliations, how 
much more tragic must be the experience when a whole 
change of nationality is involved. 

One of the most lamentable injustices done to the immi- 
grant in the course of the Americanization agitation has 
been the implication that he was to blame for his non- 
assimilation. Quite too generally it has been assumed that 
assimilation was voluntary—that it could be performed by 
an act of the will. We have treated the immigrant as if it 
were possible for him to arise some fine morning and say 
to himself, ‘Go to now! From henceforth and forever I 
will be an American”—and the deed would be done. We 
have taught his children—along with our own—to recite 
as a part of the American’s Creed, “It is my duty to my 
country to love it,” as if any one had ever succeeded in 
loving anything because it was his duty to. It is true that 
voluntary action on the part of the immigrant must pave 
the way to his assimilation, first of all the voluntary act 
of coming to America at all, and then the willingness to 
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lay himself open to Americanizing influences. The will 
to assimilate is a prerequisite to Americanization, just as 
the English language is a prerequisite, and a perverse will 
may prove an insuperable barrier to assimilation. But a 
willing attitude is not Americanization, and cannot by 
itself produce Americanization, any more than speaking 
English can. The supreme irony of the whole situation is 
that we should condemn the immigrant for not experiencing 
in the foreign land America an emotional revolution and 
transfer of allegiance which not only do we not expect 
Americans to experience in the foreign lands to which they 
go, but for which the typical 100 per cent American would 
condemn them roundly if they did experience it. | 

This leads to the consideration of the second great respon- 
sibility of American citizens, the responsibility of seeing 
to it that America is in fact worthy of the devotion and 
allegiance which we expect the immigrant to accord it. If 
the immigrant is to love America he must first have the 
opportunity to experience America, and having experienced 
it he must find it lovable. No amount of lecturing, legisla- 
ting, and threatening can make the alien love America if 
he does not find it lovable, and no amount of original 
strangeness and unfamiliarity can keep him from loving it 
if in the final event he finds it worthy of his love. In 
national affairs as in personal, affection and devotion come 
spontaneously and irresistibly if the right conditions pre- 
vail, and cannot be produced by any amount of coercion 
if they do not prevail. Here is a second great explanation 
of the failure of assimilation in the past. Our immigrants, 
as we have seen, have not lived in America, but they have 
thought that they have. They have mistaken the carica- 
ture of America which has come within their own experience 
for the real America. Or they have lived on the fringes 
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of America, seeing only the seamy side, and mistaking the 
blots and blemishes for the true characteristics of the whole. 
One of the most disheartening aspects of the situation in 
recent years has been the widespread disillusionment felt 
by innumerable immigrants, and freely expressed by them 
as they bade a tearless farewell to a country the character- 
ization of which exhausted the most picturesque and vigor- 
ous of the expletives which made up so large a part of the 
vernacular which they had acquired in the land of promise. 
Before laying tardy assimilation too readily at the door 
of the immigrant we should thoughtfully consider whether 
our own house does not need to be set in order. 

This misconception of assimilation with its accompanying 
false attitude toward the immigrant resulted in numerous 
anomalous manifestations of anti-foreign feeling. One of the 
almost universal effects of the War was apparently a gen- 
eral recrudescence of chauvinistic nationalism, exemplified 
in Italy by Fascism, in Spain by Riverism, in Germany by 
the Bavarian uprising, and in the United States by the 
Ku Klux Klan. One of the most spectacular expressions 
of this general feeling was the Red Radical hysteria which 
swept over the United States in 1919 and 1920. Aliens 
of the general anarchistic type had for some time been 
regarded as undesirable and subject to exclusion and de- 
portation. But the carefully worded clause of the Law of 
1917 was not ironclad enough to suit the mood of 1918, 
and a special act was passed,! absurd in its terror-stricken 
eagerness to leave no loophole, aimed to suppress any 
possible activities or even thought directed toward any 
modification of the governmental system of the United 
States or any interference with the established order of 
things political or economic. The chronicler is only too 

1 Act of Oct. 16, 1918, amended by the Act of June 5, 1920. 
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ready to leave to others the task of recording the details 
of cruelty, illegality, fraud, and violence, committed in the 
name of law and justice, which marked this period, and 
which will form an ineradicable blot on the pages of our 
nation’s history.’ Suffice it to say that under the guise of 
protecting American institutions a pursuit of unorthodoxy 
was inaugurated which enlisted a fanatical zeal and relent- 
less intolerance worthy of the most devoted agent of the 
Holy Office during the Inquisition or the most infallible 
witch hunter of the palmy days of Salem, and which re- 
sulted in the deportation of hundreds of hapless individuals 
and the imprisonment and detention under intolerable 
conditions of many hundreds more. In the heat and bitter- 
ness of the agitation the one really sound principle which 
lay at the kernel of the noisome mass of distortion and 
injustice was nearly lost sight of. This is that it is quite 
legitimate for a democracy to make a sharp distinction 
between the rights of free speech which it grants to its own 
citizens, and those which it accords to aliens, many of them 
new arrivals who have not had an opportunity to really 
understand the institutions of their adopted country, and 
who therefore cannot possibly criticize them intelligently 
or constructively, but who can create much disturbance 
and do large harm by inflaming others of their equally 
ignorant fellows to whom a hospitable state has extended 
its welcome. 

Another of the strange products of the period was the 
mania for naturalization. The country had been shocked 
by the revelation of the large proportion of our foreign- 
born residents who had not become citizens of the United 
States. This seemed an obviously undesirable state of 


1See Panunzio, C. M., The Deportation Cases of 1919-1920, and Post, L. F, 
Deportations Delirium of 1920. 
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affairs, and by a not uncommon type of inverted logic the 
notion became widespread that the best remedy would be 
to adopt the methods of the Wild West, round up all the 
aliens as rapidly as possible and brand them with the mark 
of United States citizenship. This was a striking example 
of the “illusion of the label.” The argument (as far as 
there was any semblance of logical argument) was some- 
thing like this. ‘‘Any foreigner who has the right attitude 
toward this adopted country of his will wish in due time to 
become a citizen. There are millions of foreigners who 
have not become citizens, and who therefore presumably 
have not the right attitude toward this country. Therefore 
let us make them all citizens as soon as possible.”’ There 
was a peculiar grim irony in the spectacle of the very 
economic interests, doubtless in many cases the very plants, 
which in previous years had been most active in importing 
lower and lower grades of foreign labor, asking no questions 
as to their adaptability to American life but only as to the 
strength of their muscles, the tractability of their disposi- 
tions, and the wages for which they could be secured, now 
turning about face and posting notices on the factory door 
that only citizens, or at least persons with their first papers, 
need apply. This hallucination took many forms. It was 
seriously proposed that laws should be passed providing 
for the deportation of all foreigners who did not become 
citizens within a certain specified time. 

Here again the basic trouble was a fundamental mis- 
conception, a misunderstanding as to the nature and signi- 
ficance of our naturalization law and procedure. It is 
generally assumed that our naturalization law is designed 
to test the alien’s fitness for participation in the responsi- 
bilities, duties, and privileges of the American electorate, 
and that it is adequate for the purpose. Here is the exact 
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root of the difficulty. In theory assimilation should in- 
variably precede naturalization, if not complete assimila- 
tion, which as we have seen is hardly possible for the adult 
immigrant, at least such a degree of assimilation as is neces- 
sary for wholesome participation in political life—for it is 
quite possible for a foreigner to be a good and useful citizen 
who is not completely assimilated, particularly in ordinary 
times of peace. And we naturally take it for granted that a 
naturalization law which has stood on the statute books 
for a century and a quarter provides adequate tests as to the 
achievement of that essential degree of assimilation. But 
even a cursory examination of the provisions of our natural- 
ization law! shows that this is exactly what it does not do. 
The law undoubtedly had some efficacy in the days when 
it was first put into operation, but times have changed, and 
under modern conditions the requirements of the law are 
so inconsequential that in effect we simply give away 
American citizenship for the asking. Even in the cases 
where a conscientious judge goes quite beyond the require- 
ments of the law in conducting an examination the ques- 
tions customarily asked are seldom beyond the ability of 
an intelligent high school boy to cram up on in an hour or 
two. If the naturalization process was a sure guarantee 
that only the fit could get citizenship, there would be much 
less harm in urging aliens to become naturalized, for to 
encourage naturalization would be the equivalent of en- 
couraging assimilation. It is all right to crowd material 
through a sieve if you have confidence in the sieve. But 
the fact is that the existing law affords no such guarantee 
at all, and so any form of encouragement or coercion upon 
the alien to become a citizen on pain of some penalty or 
forfeit is like urging the office boy to become a member of 


1See p. 364 fi. 
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the board of directors in the immediate future on pain of 
losing his job. Under existing conditions, any form of prop- 
aganda designed to induce the foreigner to take out his 
papers is the worst possible travesty upon patriotism or 
American self-respect. American citizenship should be 
the highest goal of political endeavor that the world has 
to offer. It should be held before the immigrant as the 
great ultimate reward for his efforts, something to be 
bestowed upon him with all due solemnity when he has 
amply demonstrated his fitness to receive it. To hawk it 
about the streets as something which the foreigner confers 
a favor by accepting should be abhorrent to native and 
foreigner alike.! 

A further very important consequence of the general 
haziness as to the nature of assimilation was the attempt 
to promote Americanization as a sort of mutual process, 
an affair of give and take. To persons of a naturally liberal 
disposition and broad-minded outlook it seemed to be the 
height of ethno-centrism that we should insist that the 
entire transformation involved in Americanization should 
be made by the immigrant. Such a demand seemed ac- 
tually to imply some inferiority on the part of the immigrant 
or of his national standards. We seemed to be asking him 
to come up to us. Should not we be ready to meet him 
half way? The figure of the melting pot being no longer 
available, an attempt was made to popularize the figure of 
a “weaving machine.” The choice was presented of “an 
America whose many national strains have been so merged 
into a common mass as to resemble nothing so much as the 
colorless drab which results from mixing many colors, or 
an America which resembles, rather, a brilliant fabric into 


1See Fairchild, H. P., ‘Naturalization in the Spotlight of War,” Unpoputar 
Review, July-Sept., 1918, pp. 1-18. 
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which these national strains have been so woven that, 
like colors, none have been destroyed but all preserved in 
their original hues and so harmonized that each has gained 
lustre by the new association and contrast.” If our in- 
terpretation of the problem has been in any measure correct 
it will be clear how wholly incompatible such a figure is 
with a true conception of assimilation. The traits of for- 
eign nationalities can be neither merged nor interwoven. 
They must be abandoned. One need only ask what these 
national traits actually are to realize that while the proc- 
ess of weaving is perhaps more possible than that of melting, 
it is certainly more destructive of nationality. How much 
would be left of a true American nationality if there were 
perpetuated side by side the languages of Lithuania, 
Poland, and Denmark, the moral codes of Albania, France, 
and Scotland, the sanitary habits of Italy, Greece, and 
Sweden, the family institutions of Turkey, Slovakia, and 
Norway, the class feelings of Roumania, Switzerland, and 
England, and so on ad infinitum? And what of all the 
manifold loyalties and allegiances which form an integral 
part of nationality? The whole idea of assimilation is that 
there should be one body, bringing other elements into 
conformity with its own character, and that body in this 
particular case of assimilation is and must be America. 
The truth of this becomes particularly clear when it is 
remembered that this desired give and take would not be 
between America and one other nationality but between 
America and fifty other nationalities. While we were 
going to meet Italy half way in some particular we would 
be moving further away from Denmark, and when we 
were trying to accommodate ourselves to Hungary we 
would be destroying our unison with England. All of 
which does not mean that America is better than any other 
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nationality. Of course to us Americans it seems better— 
that is inherent in the very nature of nationality. But the 
important fact is that it is different, that it is a living 
entity, and that it must preserve its organic identity if it is 
to survive. 

The foregoing critical analysis of the Americanization 
Movement should not be allowed to obscure the many 
excellent results which it has brought about. It is impossi- 
ble that so many earnest, devoted workers should engage 
in manifold activities with the sincere intent of helping 
their foreign neighbors and their own country without 
producing many positive benefits. If there had been 
nothing more than the emphasis on the teaching of English 
that alone would have been enough to justify the effort 
expended. But there has been much more. A new 
sympathy with the immigrant and his problems has been 
developed. The value of foreign handicrafts, folk music 
and dancing, and esthetic feeling has come to be appre- 
ciated. The naturalization procedure in many courts has 
been made a more significant matter, and a new dignity 
and solemnity has been added to the ceremony of con- 
ferring citizenship. An effort has been made to eliminate 
some of the arbitrary and superfluous obstacles in the way 
of securing naturalization on the part of one who is really 
fit to receive it. It would be a calamity if these efforts 
were suspended. But they can be fully productive only 
as they are associated with a sound conception of the nature 
of the assimilative process itself. 

The attempt of the United States to build up a unified 
nation out of unlimited numbers of unselected European 
peoples was a magnificent venture, but it was also, as it 
was inevitably doomed to be, a magnificent failure. No 
people on earth could have achieved the result under the 
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conditions which prevailed. Fortunately, before it was 
altogether too late, the stream of raw material was drastic- 
ally cut down at the source. There is still a grave problem 
before us, what with the enormous unassimilated elements 
already in our midst, and the yearly augmentation that 
will still come under the new law. But we may be permitted 
to hope that it is now a problem of manageable proportions, 
and that America may still continue to be a real nation, 
never finished, never perfect, but growing and developing 
sturdily and symmetrically along its own characteristic lines 
and out of its own native soundness and virility.? 

1 The question is often raised whether unity of religion is indispensable to national- 
ity. The general answer seems to be that a nationality can dispense with unity in 
some particulars if it has it in enough others. The more points of unity, the stronger 
the nationality, of course. But unity of religion is not essential. In the case of the 
United States it seems to have been definitely settled that there is not to be unity of 


religion. This makes it all the more important to preserve the maximum unity in 
other particulars. 


CHAPTER XX 


THE FIGHT FOR RESTRICTION AND GROUP 
SELECTION 


THE Immigration Commission after four years of ex- 
ceptionally extensive study reported unanimously in favor 
of restriction. More than this, as far as can be ascertained, 
every member of the field staff, numbering perhaps a 
hundred, whatever his original opinions, finished his re- 
searches an avowed advocate of restriction. For twenty 
years before the World War the sentiment of Congress, 
in both Houses, grew steadily more and more restrictive. 
Most of the scientific students of the problem who at- 
tempted to approach the subject with an impartial mind 
urged the necessity of restriction. Why, then, was re- 
striction so slow in coming? 

A partial answer has already been given in the reference 
to the seeming inevitable lag between opinion and legisla- 
tion even in democratic countries. But in addition to this 
there was the influence of a very widespread and powerful 
body of opinion and sentiment positively opposed to re- 
striction. This force represents one of the important 
factors in the history of the fifth period. 

In the foregoing pages the development of restrictive 
sentiment, and the grounds upon which it rested, have been 
quite fully portrayed. We have seen how the whole devel- 
opment of the fourth period was to bring out arguments 
for restriction based upon the new phases of the situation. 
The changing character of the immigrant stream itself, 
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the immense increase in its volume, the menace of foreign 
pauperism, crime, and insanity, the failure of assimilation, 
the retarding influence on the standard of living of the 
American workman, the degeneration of political life and 
methods, the undermining of national unity—these, and 
many other consequences of unrestricted immigration had 
become so obvious that only some definite and well formu- 
lated objections to restriction could have necessitated so 
vigorous a campaign. It will be appropriate at this point 
to summarize these objections, which may be done under 
several characteristic heads. 

1. The argument for natural rights and liberties. Many 
of the favorite arguments against restriction may be boiled 
down to the assumption that every human jndividual has 
a natural and inalienable right to move from one country 
to another at his will. This idea is forcefully developed 
by Mary Antin in the early portion of her book, “.They 
Who Knock at Our Gates.” Her point of view is typified 
by the following quotations. After speaking of the nu- 
merous analytical and statistical studies of the immigra- 
tion problem which have been made, she asks, “ But 
what is there in all this that bears on the right of free 
men to choose their place of residence? Granted that 
Sicilians are not Scotchmen, how does that affect the 
right of the Sicilian to travel in pursuit of happiness? 
(p. 10). The fundamental fact of his humanity estab- 
lished, we need only rehearse the articles of our political 
faith to know what to do with the immigrant. ... There 
is nothing left for us to do but to open wide our gates 
and set him on his way to happiness.” (Pp. 7-8). In 
spite of the prevalence of this type of argument, little 
space need be devoted to it in a scientific analysis. In the 
first place, the whole question of natural rights lies outside 
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the field of argument. The very use of the terms ‘‘natural”’ 
or “inalienable” puts them in the realm of the intuitive. 
If a given individual believes that there are natural rights, 
and that one of them is the right to migrate, there is no 
possible way of disproving his contention. But the oppo- 
site position is equally unassailable. In the second place, 
modern thinkers have come. to agree that for practical 
purposes, at least, the whole idea of natural rights should 
be thrown overboard im toto. Every right which has any 
real bearing on human problems is a socially conferred 
right. On this basis, there is no evidence whatever that 
the right to migrate has ever been universally or even 
generally conceded. Whatever may be said of the right 
to emigrate, the right to immigrate is of very recent origin, 
and is in itself indicative of a very liberal attitude on the 
part of the receiving state. It has never been conceded 
unconditionally.!. It is well recognized in international 
law that inherent in the very idea of national sovereignty 
are the right to decide who shall make up the body politic 
and the right to decide who shall compose the electorate— 
that is, the rights of immigration and naturalization. And 
without a correlative right to immigrate the right to emi- 
grate is quite sterile. 

2. The argument of tradition. This is a very weighty 
type of argument, particularly from the point of view of 
the legislator. It manifests itself in a thousand different 
guises, and appeared repeatedly in the Presidential vetoes 
of the literacy test. It demands somewhat extended con- 
sideration. Its essence is that a policy which has been 
established for many decades and which has worked well, 
or at least under which the United States has prospered, has 


1 Even during the years when the United States permitted free immigration it 
could hardly be said that the right was conceded. 
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a great weight of evidence in its favor, and should not be 
lightly abandoned. The validity of this assumption 
obviously depends upon the relatively static or dynamic 
character of the life of a given nation. Policies have their 
value only with respect to environing conditions. If con- 
ditions change, it 1s almost inevitable that policies must be 
modified or abandoned. Let us examine some of the con- 
ditions governing our national development which have a 
particular bearing on the significance of immigration. 

When the great new lands of the Western Hemisphere 
were made available to the inhabitants of Europe by the 
efforts of Columbus and the later explorers and discoverers, 
there opened up before humanity tremendous possibilities 
of advance.! The ratio between men and land was changed 
for the whole civilized world. An enormous area of fertile 
country was presented to the nations of Europe, by which 
the operation of the Malthusian principles was checked. 
Peoples who had reached the saturation point of population 
in Europe were given the opportunity to utilize their 
acquired arts in a virgin and practically uninhabited region. 
On account of the difficulties of transportation, and the 
consequent slow settlement of the new world, the results of 
this great alteration were only tardily developed. In many 
ways the entire progress of civilization during the nine- 
teenth century is the outward expression of the transforma- 
tion in conditions which then took place. So far as the 
human mind can anticipate, nothing of a similar nature 
can ever happen again on this earth. 

To the people of the new nation of the United States, 
as the possessors of the most favored portion of this new 
territory, was intrusted the responsibility of utilizing its 
marvelous resources, not only for their own advantage, 


1 See Professor Keller’s introduction to Fairchild’s Greek Immigration. 
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but for the securing of the greatest and most permanent 
amelioration of the living conditions of the whole human 
family. It was not to be expected that our forefathers 
should have completely recognized the full significance 
of this responsibility, nor have undertaken the admin- 
istration of it with a degree of scientific wisdom which they 
did not possess. Their past experience of bad political 
systems enabled them to frame a plan of government 
which has held the admiration of all civilized people down 
to the very present. In the utilization of the material 
resources of the country, however, they had no past ex- 
perience to serve as a guide. No other civilized people 
within the compass of human history had been intrusted 
with such a profusion of virgin resources, absolutely open 
to exploitation. There is no wonder that the possibilities 
of the country seemed limitless, and that men proceeded 
to make the most of them to serve present needs, with no 
thought of what the consequences might be to future 
generations. Forests were cut down, mines were wastefully 
worked, rivers were dammed, natural gas was burned day 
and night, the soil was cultivated year after year without 
enrichment, and when exhausted, abandoned. In our 
modern age of conservation we are beginning to realize how 
ruthlessly these rich treasures have been squandered, and 
are making eager and earnest efforts to save what is left. 
Something of the same sort took place in the more in- 
tangible domain of population. Into the minds of the less 
than four million people who were enumerated in the 
United States in 1790, even the thought of a redundant 
population could hardly enter. The one great thing that 
seemed to be needed was more people, and while the natural 
increase of the native stock seemed to many ample to meet 
the demands, there was nevertheless a hearty welcome to 
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all sturdy and well-intentioned aliens who elected to es- 
tablish themselves within the territory of the new nation. 
Especially was there a feeling of sympathy toward those 
who came seeking refuge from political tyranny or op- 
pression in the nations of Europe. Thus the principle of an 
open door, and a welcome to the “oppressed and down- 
trodden of all races,” became the established policy of the 
nation, and as decade succeeded decade acquired all the 
power and authority of tradition and usage. If it can be 
conceived that the United States should have been in her 
present industrial situation when she first began to frame 
national policies, it is wholly probable that the policy of 
restriction would have been adopted very early. It is the 
revolutionary change in the relation of men to land in this 
country which outlaws the argument of tradition at a 
stroke, and all the other changes upon which so much 
emphasis has been laid simply produce a redundancy which 
is almost tedious. 

One very common form of the argument from tradition 
runs something like this: At every stage of the immigra- 
tion movement there has been alarm and opposition. 
Our fathers raised just as vigorous objections to the 
immigration of their day as we to the immigration of our 
day. Yet the country has prospered. So why be dis- 
turbed about immigration at all. This argument contains 
two serious fallacies. The first lies in the assumption that 
the country has really suffered nothing from the immigra- 
tion of the past. One must be an optimist indeed to believe 
that to-day. The second fallacy les in ignoring the fact 
that the critics of immigration at each stage were pro- 
testing against the evils resulting from the particular 
conditions of the time, that their agitation produced re- 
sults, and that we to-day are reaping the benefit of 
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those results. Imagine what the situation would be to-day 
if people with vision and courage three quarters of a 
century ago had not foreseen the need of individual se- 
lection, and been willing to bear the charge of “‘illiberal- 
ity” in return for fighting for the exclusion of paupers, 
criminals, prostitutes, and diseased persons. Citizens of 
the next generation will have the same obligation to those 
who fought for restriction and group selection in the early 
years of the twentieth century. 

3. The argument that we need more people. This has 
already been partly covered in the preceding paragraph. 
But the tradition of the desirability of a large and growing 
population is deep seated in the social mind and dies hard. 
It is to-day being attacked from all quarters, and soon will 
be forced to yield. The desirability of population depends 
entirely upon the amount and quality of land, the character 
of the people, and their command of the technical and 
industrial arts. Students of population are rapidly coming 
into agreement that in consideration of any given combina- 
tion of these three factors there is a certain optimum popu- 
lation for a given people at a given time, the meaning of 
optimum being that population by which they can achieve 
and maintain the highest general standard of living. As 
conditions change the optimum will change, but it would 
be difficult to find a civilized nation, with the possible ex- 
ception of certain very new ones like Canada and Australia, 
for which the future does not hold much more of a menace 
of overpopulation than underpopulation. And in any case 
it is quite doubtful whether the native reproductive power 
is ever inadequate to provide for all salutary increase 
without recourse to foreign immigration. This is emphat- 
ically true of the United States. Opinions may differ as to 
whether this nation has already reached the point of op- 
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timum population or possibly passed it. But there can 
hardly be doubt that we are quite capable of producing all 
the population we need, and as fast as we need it, out of 
our own loins. Much is said about the decline of the old 
native stock, and in some sections the phenomenon is 
manifest enough. But taking the country as a whole there 
is no ground for concern. During the decade 1910 to 1920, 
in spite of the War and the influenza epidemic, the native- 
born white element of native parentage (which is as near 
to the ‘‘old native stock” as the Census reports come) 
increased by 18.1 per cent. A very simple mathematical 
process will show that if this rate were maintained for the 
whole country—that is, if our entire population should 
continue to increase only so fast as the native-born stock 
of native parentage is now actually increasing—by the 
end of this century, a day that many now alive will survive 
to see, the congestion of population on our territory would 
be considerably worse than that which now prevails in 
China, to describe which the term “teeming millions”’ is 
the conventionalized phrase.! We certainly need no im- 
migration to facilitate any more rapid increase than this. 

4. The argument that we need a different kind of people. 
This argument, too, has taken different forms. At the 
middle of the last century it was actually urged that we 
needed immigration in order to supply us with a lower 
grade of population. Witness this extraordinary, but 
perfectly serious and sincere, outburst: 

“Tf the physiologic principle we have endeavored to 
establish is correct, it follows that America preéminently 
owes its growth and prosperity to the amalgamation of 
foreign blood. To cut off, therefore, or to discourage its 


1 See Fairchild, H. P., ‘‘The End cf Race Migrations,” Yale Review, July, 1922, 
pp. 826-838. 
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influx, will be to check the current from which our very 
life is drawn. The better course is evidently to welcome 
and provide for this tide of immigration, rather than to 
oppose and turn it away; to cherish the good influence it 
brings, and regulate the bad, rather than to trample them 
both under foot. What, though the population which 
is annually cast upon American shores is all of the filthiest 
and most degraded kind! The farmer might as well complain 
of the black and reeking soil into which his seed is dropped, 
as the statesman of such materials as these. . . . Let us 
welcome the houseless- and the naked of every land to 
American shores; in the boundless forests of the north and 
the south there is room to make a home for them all. Let 
us invite the ill-fed and the starving of every grade to par- 
take of American abundance; on the fertile fields of the 
west there grows corn enough to feed them all. Let us 
urge the oppressed and the down trodden of every name to 
the blessings of American freedom; the Star Spangled 
Banner is broad enough to cover, and the eagle that sits over 
it is strong enough to defend, them all.”! The almost 
incredibility of this paragraph as a sober contribution to 
the solution of the immigration problem indicates the 
distance we have traveled in our thinking on the subject 
in the past two or three generations. But there is more to 
the type of argument than this. 

The modern aspects of the argument that foreign im- 
migration enriches us by contributing variety to our na- 
tional stock refer both to our national equipment and our 
racial stock. Both of these assertions have already been 
discussed. It has appeared that from the racial point of 
view indiscriminate mixing can lead only to mongrelization, 


1De Bow’s Review, 18:698, 1855, ‘Sources from which Great Empires Come.” 
Signed L. 
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and that an attempt to merge national traits must in- 
evitably end in the destruction of all nationality. This 
does not mean at all that we may not borrow attractive 
cultural ideas or practices from other peoples. But this 
can be accomplished in much more constructive ways than 
by admitting unlimited immigration. And whatever values 
there may be in either racial or national admixture would 
seem to be amply provided for, for a long time to come, by 
the enormous foreign elements that we already have in our 
midst. 

5. The economic argument. This is by all odds the most 
appealing and plausible of any of the arguments against 
restriction yet considered. It has a heavy weight of tradi- 
tion on its side, and has the support of the apparent self- 
interest of large and influential classes of our population. 
In its general form this type of argument claims that the 
very nature of American industry demands a large and 
continuous flow of foreign labor, particularly of the cheap 
or unskilled grades. It is asserted that without the immi- 
gration of the past our economic edifice could not possibly 
have been expanded to its present imposing proportions, 
and that future developments, to say nothing of actual 
maintenance, cannot be accomplished without a continu- 
ance of the immigrant factor. 

Volumes have been written on this subject pro and con. 
The most frank and unreserved statement of the distinctly 
individualistic-capitalistic point of view in recent literature 
is the following paragraph from Miss Kellor’s book, Im- 
migration and the Future, which may be taken as the key- 
note of her whole treatment: ‘‘The first responsibility 
of industry is to see that America has a sufficient supply 
of labor to maintain American production with a fair 
margin of profit, and at the lowest price to the consumer. 
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. . . Furthermore, it should provide for reserves to be 
called upon when needed and to be taken care of when 
idle . . . certain industries are almost wholly dependent 
upon immigrant labor, as it is impossible to secure for them 
a native supply at any price.” (P. 157). 

It is noteworthy that Miss Kellor says nothing of a fair 
wage to the laborer. Also she does not tell us who is to 
“take care of” this surplus labor supply when idle. Since 
it will obviously not be the industrial concerns themselves 
it must be the general public. This unqualified character- 
ization of the American industrial system as demanding a 
large, permanent semi-pauperized group of alien workers, 
if accepted as accurate, must give one pause as to the 
defensibility of the entire system. 

But the important forms of this argument are not the 
extreme ones. The claims of public spirited, intelligent, 
conscientious business men that they cannot see their way 
to carry on their industries without foreign labor are easy 
to understand and difficult to answer in specific cases. The 
fact is, that we have allowed our industry to develop along 
lines of such complete dependence on foreign labor that no 
one can deny the tremendous wrench and readjustment 
involved in the attempt to maintain it with these supplies 
shut off. 

Certain weaknesses in the common forms of the argu- 
ment can, however, easily be pointed out. In the first 
place, the economic argument frequently falls into the 
common fallacy of discussing the problem in general terms— 
“national prosperity,” “the demands of American in- 
dustry,’ “the expansion of foreign trade,” etc. This 
method of presentation quite generally has the effect of 
impeding or inhibiting the processes of rational analysis. 
Logic glides into the background when we begin to deal 
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in terms of such magnitude. A clear light is thrown on 
‘the problem by asking the simple but specific question, 
“What individuals, or what classes, actually reap the 
benefits from the presence of the immigrant?” In answer- 
ing this question caution must be taken to avoid another 
fallacy due to the practice, almost universal in industrial 
countries, of thinking of ourselves as producers rather 
than as consumers. The facts of production are very 
impressive, but the test of human welfare is always to be 
found in the conditions of consumption not of production. 
We produce, in the last analysis, only that we may con- 
sume. The criterion of national prosperity is found in 
per capita consumption. Unless the immigrant by his 
presence adds to the possibilities of per capita consumption 
the country as a whole is not benefited thereby. There are 
no good grounds for supposing that he does. But if im- 
migrants as a class produce more than they as a class 
consume then there is a surplus left for somebody. This 
is undoubtedly what actually happens. Immigrants do not 
increase the average per capita consumption, of the whole 
country, but their own consumption as a class is so far 
below the average that there is a surplus left for some other 
class, or classes. If the demand for immigration on eco- 
nomic grounds could be traced to its ultimate sources it 
would be found to emanate almost entirely from those 
individuals and classes who are the recipients of the surplus 
that the immigrants produce over what they consume. 

Fortunately, the capacity of this country to carry on its 
industry on the basis of its existing labor resources without 
continuous foreign additions does not rest any longer on 
theoretical argument, but has been established by severe 
experience. During the period of the War, including one 
and one half fiscal years after the signing of the Armis- 
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tice, immigration was reduced to almost negligible propor- 
tions. The net increase represented by the movement of 
aliens during these years was as follows: 
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For practical purposes the supply of foreign labor may be 
considered as having been entirely cut off. At the same 
time the United States withdrew millions of workers from 
the ordinary branches of industry, putting part of them into 
military service and probably an even larger number into 
activities quite apart from the customary lines of produc- 
tion. In spite of all this, the country was able to maintain 
itself in a state of not seriously diminished comfort, furnish 
munitions and supplies to our own forces and to our allies, 
and pile up such a tremendous surplus of goods that after 
the close of hostilities Secretary Baker realized that they 
could not be disposed of suddenly to the general public 
without completely upsetting market conditions. 

Nor did this extraordinarily efficient production cease 
with the termination of the war-time stimulus. Secretary 
Hoover, than whom there could hardly be a more con- 
vincing authority on this point, wrote in 1923: “‘There has 
been in the past decade an unparalleled growth of our 
industrial and commercial efficiency and our consequent 
ability to consume. . . . Precise comparisons are difficult 
to adduce. But exhaustive study from many angles of 
production over average periods ten years apart, before 
and since the war, would indicate that while our produc- 
tivity should have increased about 15 per cent due to the 
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increase in population, yet the actual increase has been 
from 25 to 30 per cent, indicating an increase in efficiency 
of somewhere from 10 to 15 per cent.” ? 

It appears that these facts should dissipate once and for 
all any lingering doubts as to whether this country can 
maintain its industrial position without immigration. 

If the question be raised by what means these results 
have been and can be accomplished, three main types of 
expedients may be mentioned, without discussing them in 
detail. (a) An increased average efficiency of the individ- 
ual worker, resulting from the larger proportion of native 
workers and the improved standard of living of the working 
class as a whole. (b) An increased use of machinery, both 
through new inventions and through the extended use of 
machines already known. (c) A better organization of in- 
dustry, for which there is unquestionably ample room.? 

Finally, with reference to the whole question of imported 
labor it must be observed that we are dealing with a case of 
diametrically conflicting interests between two great ele- 
ments of the population, the class of employers on the one 
hand and the much larger class of workers, native and 
resident foreign alike, on the other hand. An economic re- 
sult of immigration which would be pleasing to one of these 
classes would almost necessarily be distasteful to the other. 


1 The Nation’s Business, June 5, 1923, p. II. 

2Mr. H. L. Gantt, one of the foremost industrial engineers in the country is re- 
ported to have said, in June, 1918: ‘‘On the whole only about 50 per cent of our in- 
dustrial machines are actually operating during the time they are expected to 
operate; and on the whole these machines, during the time they are being operated, 
are producing only about 50 per cent of what they are expected to produce. This 
brings our productive result down to about one-fourth of what it might be if the 
machines were run all the time at their highest capacity. .. There are two main 
reasons why we have such a low percentage of production. The first is that indus- 
try is not managed by men who have learned industrial management but by business 
men whose specialty has been the study of market conditions. The second is that 
the autocratic owners of our industries have not always wanted roo per cent produc- 
tion.” Edie, Lionel D., Current Social and Industrial Forces, pp. 32, 33. Cf.also, 
New Republic, Jan. 7, 1925, New Sources of Labor, pp. 160-161. 
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This is why it is necessary to interpret the whole evidence 
in terms of per capita national consumption. How far 
afield a class may be led by the immediate superficial 
appeal of its own interests is strikingly illustrated by that 
extraordinary ‘‘estimate”’ circulated so assiduously and 
so effectively by the Inter-Racial Council that as a result 
of the War this country was short 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 
laborers with the conclusion that the immigrant gates must 
be left wide open to make up the deficiency. This an- 
nouncement was to be found on the front page of many 
newspapers and on the desks of innumerable prominent 
business men within six months of the time when the 
country was plunged into one of the worst periods of 
unemployment it had ever known, marked, according to 
Government estimates, by the enforced idleness of 4,000,- 
000 Or 5,000,000 workers. In fact the estimate of the Inter- 
Racial Council was still circulating after the unemploy- 
ment had actually set in. In passing it may be observed 
that the relative success with which the country weathered 
this depression must be credited in part to the absence of 
heavy immigration in the preceding years. 

6. The argument as to international obligations. This 
type of argument in the post-war period was hardly second 
to the economic in its importance and its logical appeal. 
To those whose sense of international duty and ethical 
obligation had been stimulated by the various appeals of 
the War it appeared to be not enough to demonstrate that 
our own national interests would best be subserved by a 
limitation of immigration. The question still remained, 
whether the greater interests of mankind could not be 
promoted by allowing the nationals of the distressed and 
burdened countries of Europe to seek refuge on our shores, 
and whether, if this were the case, it was not our duty to 
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permit them to come. This harmonized with the long 
established custom of referring to free immigration as the 
“broad” or ‘‘liberal”’ policy and to restriction as ‘‘narrow” 
and “‘illiberal.”’” The currency and acceptance of these 
designations has for years put a special handicap upon the 
advocates of restriction, compelling them to accept the 
burden of proof and to bear the onus of opposing a “‘liberal” 
principle. In the sense, however, that a liberal policy is 
one which aims at the evenest possible distribution of 
benefits over the largest possible number of persons for the 
longest possible period of time, the restrictionist may with 
confidence turn the tables on his opponents, and demon- 
strate that the policy of free immigration would be a short- 
sighted policy, resting more on a superficial, sentimental 
humanitarianism than upon a really broad outlook and a 
clear vision of facts. If, as may be conceded for the purpose 
of this argument, unrestricted immigration is certain to 
damage the standards of living and of citizenship of the 
American people, and to weaken our national vitality and 
solidarity, we would injure mankind at large more than we 
would help it by adopting such a policy. The internal 
problems of overcrowded and economically cramped 
peoples are not to be solved by permitting them to ship 
their surplus nationals to the shores of some more fortu- 
nately situated country, particularly as the emigrants are 
likely to include many of those who if they stayed at home 
would furnish the needed ferment for better conditions. 
It would be hard to estimate the harm that the United 
States has done to foreign countries by permitting their 
restless and discontented elements to come to this land of 
opportunity, instead of compelling them to stay at home 
and work out their own salvation and that of their native 
countries. There is not only a right of self-determination 
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but also a duty of self-determination, and this duty must be 
brought home to suffering countries, however great their 
present distress, before the hopes of democracy can stand 
much chance of being realized. There is no question that 
the United States is the most favorably circumstanced of 
all the great nations of the world. But the international 
obligation which this imposes on us in the interests of man- 
kind not only of this generation but of all the generations 
to come, is not to share these advantages immediately 
with a few millions of the present population of the earth, 
but to accept the post of leadership, preserving our ad- 
vantages as a sacred trust to be used for the guidance, 
enlightenment, and inspiration of the nations. If there is 
such a thing as manifest destiny, ours is to demonstrate 
the possibilities of genuine democracy under the most 
auspicious conditions, to promote the upward struggle of 
the common man with every possible advantage on his 
side. To sacrifice one iota of this possibility of leadership 
for the sake of a temporary alleviation of the sufferings of 
a handful of humanity would be to prove recreant to our 
trust, and to lay ourselves open to the just charge of follow- 
ing an illiberal policy. 

The arguments for group selection overlap in some partic- 
ulars the arguments for restriction. Especially in this 
true of the arguments dealing with the need of a more varied 
type of people. The arguments for group selection are 
just the reverse of those already discussed under this head. 
The most distinctive feature of the post-war agitation 
about immigration was the great emphasis laid upon con- 
siderations of race. This was doubtless confused in many 
minds with matters which were really national. But in the 
view of many of the most scientific students of the problem 
racial values in the strictest sense of the word claimed 
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particular attention. The lessons of biology as to the 
probable outcome of indiscriminate race mixing have al- 
ready been considered. It was natural that many of those 
most prominent in this field of argument should be persons 
closely associated with the great eugenics movement. They 
asserted, supporting their claims with the best of evidence, 
that the time had fully come to give thought to the physical 
stock of the American people, and to stop as promptly and 
effectively as possible the dilution of our stock which had 
been going on for a generation or more. Careful studies 
of the significance of racial affiliations were made by such 
men as Madison Grant,! C. S. Burr,’ and C. W. Gould.’ It 
was pointed out that the actual alteration of the funda- 
mental physical basis of the American people had not 
gone so far as had been popularly supposed and feared. 
Mr. Burt’s estimate is that in 1920 about 86 per cent of 
the American people was of the same general racial com- 
position as that which existed at the beginning of our in- 
dependent national life. It was not too late to save the 
situation if action were taken promptly. 

The remarkable revelations of the Army Intelligence 
Tests added much cogency to the arguments against further 
race mixture, showing as they did a striking inferiority in 
the grades made by the representatives of the newer immi- 
grant peoples as compared with the old. The charge fre- 
quently made that these tests are not indicative of inherent 
intellectual ability because they were American tests, ad- 
ministered by American officers, and based on American 
life, even if it were true, would not detract from the validity 
of the results as applied to the immigration problem. For 


it is precisely as participants in a distinctly American com- 


1 Grant, Madison, The Passing of the Great Race. 
2 Burr, Clinton Stoddard, America’s Race Heritage. 
3 Gould, Charles W., America: A Family Matter. 
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munity life that the different immigrant groups must be 
judged.! 

Naturally all arguments based on racial grounds were 
speedily met by the charge of bigotry, racial egotism, and 
assumed superiority of the discriminating race. It was 
natural that the races which were threatened with exclusion 
on these grounds should have taken the attitude that the 
demand for discrimination rested on a conviction of their 
own inferiority. But it was very unfortunate that many of 
the champions of racial differentiation should have taken 
the same position, thereby furnishing ammunition to the 
opposition, when it was possible to make out an amply 
convincing case on the basis simply of race differences, with- 
out any imputation whatever of respective superiority and 
inferiority. One who has grasped the danger of mon- 
grelization through indiscriminate race mixture, and of the 
destruction of nationality through the clash of cultures, is 
prepared to comprehend without further argument that a 
policy of group selection can be fully justified by the neces- 
sity of preserving unity, without implying that the partic- 
ular unity which is to be preserved is better than any other 
unity. 

But whatever the reasons, the American public as a 
whole emerged from the War period if not actually con- 
vinced, at least quite ready to be convinced, of the neces- 
sity of both restriction and group selection. During the 
period of hostilities many forecasts were made as to the 
course of immigration affairs after the War. Some cautious 
students declined to hazard a guess, while at least one 
“authority” insured himself against future contingencies 


by predicting, at one time or another, every different thing 


1See Memoirs of the National Academy of Sciences, Volume XV, Robert M. 
Yerkes, Editor, especially Chapter 6; and Brigham, Carl C., A Study of Amer» 
can Intelligence. 
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that could possibly happen. The outstanding feature of 
future developments, however, should never have been in 
serious doubt. As long as the basic cause of immigration is 
the favorable man-land ratio in this country, there is no 
reason for anticipating a natural diminution or cessation 
of the immigration movement while this ratio is main- 
tained. And there was little likelihood at any time that the 
destruction of human life by the War would be so great as 
to alter the relative attractiveness of the old and new worlds, 
particularly in view of the fact, to be discussed on a later 
page,’ that modern wars tend not to diminish but to in- 
tensify overpopulation. The entire probability was that 
the United States would be more rather than less of a mag- 
net when the great conflict died down. | 

So, at least, the outcome proved. For the first year 
and a half after the Armistice immigration was kept at a 
low ebb, partly by the disorganized state of transoceanic 
communication, partly by the continuance of abnormal 
general economic conditions in Europe, and partly by the 
extension of the wartime passport provisions on the part of 
the United States. But by the summer of 1920 affairs had 
righted themselves enough so that the numbers of immi- 
grants began to mount, and by the fall of that year it be- 
came clear that a deluge of immigration was impending 
such as the country had never known. Already terrific 
conditions of congestion were developing on Ellis Island, 
and investigators returning from Europe reported almost 
unanimously that there were reservoirs of population there 
ready to pour into this country in a volume limited only by 
the carrying capacity of the steamships, estimated at that 
time at about 1,500,000 a year. It became clearer every 
week that drastic action could not be put off much longer. 


1 See p. 484. 
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Even before this the situation had been squarely faced 
in Congress. Numerous bills had been introduced with the 
intent of checking immigration, the favorite form being a 
definite suspension of all ordinary immigration for a term 
of years, varying with different bills. It is quite probable 
that a measure of this sort would have been enacted into 
law during the session of 1918-19, had not the bills embody- 
ing it been engulfed with so many others in the inglorious 
filibuster that terminated that session. However, when 
Congress convened in the fall of 1920 it was determined 
that some action should be taken. Again numerous bills 
were introduced. The one which eventually became 
dominant in the House was a bill similar to those already 
mentioned, providing for a definite suspension of ordinary 
immigration for a period of at first two years and finally 
one year. This bill passed the House on December 13. In 
the deliberations of the Senate Committee, however, this 
principle was dropped and the percentage quota principle 
substituted for it. This was a means of restriction which 
had been suggested by Senator Dillingham as far back as 
1911, and which, in a somewhat different form, had been 
worked out independently by Professor Sidney L. Gulick. 
Briefly stated, this principle is that the annual immigration 
of the nationals of any country should be limited to a 
certain percentage of the number of the nationals of that 
country resident in the United States (Dillingham) or 
resident and naturalized together with their native-born 
children (Gulick). No particular logical reason was ad- 
vanced, nor would it have been easy to find one, why the 
number of past immigrants from a given country should 
have a determining effect on the number of future immi- 
grants. It was a rough and ready way of following tra- 
dition, of permitting immigration to go on in the same 
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proportions though not in the same total volume as pre- 
viously. The proposal to use the number of naturalized 
foreigners and their native-born children as the basis in- 
stead of mere residents was supported by a more tangible 
argument, the assertion being made that the proportion of 
naturalizations out of a given nationality was the best 
criterion of the assimilability of that nationality, and that 
the naturalized citizens and their families furnished the 
chief agency for the assimilation of the newcomers. Re- 
gardless, however, of the defensibility of the quota plan as 
a measure of restriction, there was an indirect effect of this 
type of regulation which undoubtedly contributed to its 
favor with Congress and with the country. This was its 
distinct group selective character. It promised to have the 
effect of discriminating strongly in favor of the old immigra- 
tion and against the new for the simple reason that the 
northwestern peoples had been coming for so long a time 
that they had built up large reservoirs of population in the 
United States, while their annual immigration had declined, 
whereas the southern and eastern peoples had been coming 
for so short a time that though their annual immigration was 
enormous their base numbers were relatively small. Thus 
a percentage could be fixed which would permit the old 
immigration to send a considerably larger immigration than 
it had actually been contributing in recent years, but which 
would limit the new immigration to only a fraction of its 
current volume. So the quota method promised to secure 
restriction and group selection at the same time by means of 
a single, simple, easily understood, and easily administered 
provision. 

As finally adopted by the Senate Committee, on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1921, and duly accepted by the House, this prin- 
ciple took the form of limiting the annual immigration of 
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each nationality to 3 per cent of the number of foreign- 
born residents of that nationality enumerated in the Census 
of 1910. Numerous exceptions were made of course in favor 
of types of immigrants not belonging to the labor class, and 
the quota provision was* limited practically to European 
countries, immigrants from the Western Hemisphere being 
admissible without numerical limitation. It was figured 
that this would cut down the permissible European immigra- 
tion to about 355,461 annually. Having passed both houses 
of Congress this measure went to President Wilson in the 
last few days of the session, and by him was effectually 
disposed of by means of a pocket veto. However, when the 
special session convened immediately after President Hard- 
ing’s inauguration a bill virtually identical in form was in- 
troduced, and without serious opposition went through the 
various legislative stages and by the President’s signature 
became the Act of May 109, 1921. | 

This was looked upon as a piece of emergency legislation, 
passed to prevent disaster in the face of existing conditions. 
Its duration was limited to the close of the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1922, and it was not regarded as embodying 
the best and final judgment of Congress in the matter of 
immigration restriction. N evertheless, in spite of its 
temporary character, it was really an epoch-making piece 
of legislation, being the first measure ever put upon our 
statute books in which the principle of genuine restriction 
was openly and directly recognized. 

As already indicated the quotas of the different nationali- 
ties were fixed at three per cent, and nationality was defined 
by the rule of thumb criterion of country of birth. To avoid 
undue congestion in the early months of the year it was 
provided that not more than 20 per cent of the annual quota 
of any nationality could be admitted in any month. Thus 
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there were set up monthly quotas as well as yearly. Nat- 
urally the pressure of immigrants from the southern and 
eastern countries of Europe to secure admission while the 
quotas were still open was tremendous. The monthly 
quotas during the first part of the year were filled up very 
early in the month and there developed the spectacular 
races of steamships in the last hours of each month to see 
which could land their passengers first after the opening 
of the new month. As a result, the quotas of many coun- 
tries were exhausted within the first five months, and immi- 
gration from those countries was at a standstill for the rest 
of the year. The hardships involved in the cases of individ- 
ual immigrants were necessarily numerous and distressing, 
and many people looked upon the law as unnecessarily 
arbitrary and inhumane. Government officials became con- 
vinced that to some degree the monthly racing and bringing 
of immigrants in excess of the quotas was deliberately pro- 
moted by the steamship companies with the intent of dis- 
crediting the whole law, and heavy penalties were threat- 
ened if the practice were not stopped. 

The northwestern countries, on their part, did not as a 
rule fill up their quotas during this first year of restriction, 
which led many observers to suppose that the incentive to 
emigrate from these regions had largely died out, and that 
the gate would always stand wider open than necessary for 
these peoples as long as this particular form of restriction 
was continued. The experience of the next few years 
effectively disproved this assumption. 

In spite of all incidental disadvantages and individual 
hardships the operation of the law as a whole won the ap- 
proval of the champions of restriction and when the close of 
the fiscal year approached without any general conclusion 
having been reached as to whether permanent restriction. 
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was necessary, and, if so, what form it should take, Congress 
saw no better way of meeting the situation than by the 
continuance of the same measure. It was obviously out of 
the question to go back to the old basis of unlimited num- 
bers. So the law was extended, this time for a period of 
two years, that is until June 30,1924. 

Taking advantage of this respite Congress devoted it- 
self to a study of the question even more thoroughly than 
before—and few persons who have not been in touch with 
developments realize the enormous amount of painstaking, 
conscientious, and scientific inquiry that Congress has 
devoted to the problem of immigration. The leader in the 
movement was now Representative Albert Johnson, Chair- 
man of the House Committee on Immigration, and many of 
the most prominent bills were known by his name. As the 
time for definite action approached the public discussion of 
the matter became more and more intense and general. 
The various types of arguments summarized in the pre- 
ceding pages were expounded in a wide variety of forms. 
Both restriction and group selection received close attention. 
By the beginning of the calendar year 1924 it appeared that 
Congress had not as yet hit upon any method of securing 
the desired ends preferable to the quota system based on 
resident foreign-born. But questions were being raised as 
to whether the Census of 1910 was the best one for the 
purpose. This was not because of the total volume which 
resulted from the use of this Census. If the volume was 
unsatisfactory in either direction that difficulty could easily 
be taken care of by a change in the per cent. The real 
query was whether the Census of 1910 provided as drastic 
a discrimination in favor of the old immigration and against 
the new as the conditions called for. Gradually people 
began to see, at first vaguely and then more distinctly, 
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that the preservation of our racial stock and the main- 
tenance of our national unity would be better subserved 
if in some way the basis of the percentage could be made 
to recognize the great bulk of immigration which had flowed 
in during a century and a quarter, composed of indi- 
viduals most of whom were dead but whose descendants 
were an integral part of the body politic. The census of 
IgIo gave an entirely unwarranted advantage to the new 
immigration just because it was new. So it was suggested 
that the Census of 1890 be used instead. 

A storm of protest at once arose. It was most striking 
—it would have been amusing if the matter had not been 
so serious—to see how the peoples who would be pre- 
judicially affected by the change unanimously asserted a 
sort of vested interest in the Census of rg10. Any other 
Census, certainly any earlier Census, was attacked as 
arbitrary, discriminatory, and “‘unfair.’’ Since Congress 
had followed the quota method for three years, and had 
based the quotas on the Census of 1910, many persons 
seemed to feel that they had acquired a ‘‘right”’ to the con- 
tinuance of the quota system and of the Census of 1910. 
Of course the old cry of racial discrimination and assumed 
superiority was raised on every hand. Many persons of 
foreign affiliations asserted that they did not object to 
restriction, but that they did protest vigorously against any 
measure which seemed to cast a slur on their own nation. 
In other words, they objected to group selection on a na- 
tional or racial basis. 

Once the plea of ‘“‘fairness” had been raised, however, it 
appeared that there was something to be said on the other 
side. People began to ask why, if there was to be racial or 
national selection at all, account should be taken merely of 
foreigners in fixing the basis. Did the native-born have no 
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right to be considered, simply because their ancestors came 
here at an earlier date? Was no credit whatever to be 
given to those hardy, intrepid, and energetic immigrants 
who had borne the brunt of the task of opening up the new 
country, in the face of hardships of which the modern immi- 
grant could hardly dream, who, to be sure, were no longer 
counted by the Census but whose blood still flowed in the 
veins of persons just as worthy to be considered in providing 
for the future population of the country as some immigrant 
just landed from the Ellis Island ferry? In brief, people 
began to see that there was no real logic in basing the quotas 
on any foreign-born groups at all. What the country was 
trying to accomplish was to stop the further dilution of our 
national stock, and the disintegration of our national 
standards. For such a purpose the native stock was at 
least as significant as the foreign. As some one said, the 
existing system failed to count the gravestones in the New 
England burying grounds. 

These were distinctly new currents of thought. But they 
gained headway rapidly, and it soon became clear that 
nothing less effective than the Census of the foreign-born in 
1890 would be acceptable as a basis. For some time during 
the Congressional discussions the Johnson Bill was framed 
in these terms. But before the time came for final passage 
the fruits of the widespread study and discussion had ma- 
tured, and the Committees found themselves prepared to 
abandon the foreign-born basis of the quotas altogether. 
Senator Reed proposed an amendment which embodied a 
principle much more logically defensible than any other 
which had yet received serious consideration, that of ap- 
portioning the future immigration directly upon the basis 
of the existing national (or racial)! composition of the 


1 It is probable that what the sponsors of this measure were chiefly aiming at was 
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American population. The readiness with which this idea 
was accepted by Congress showed how much momentum the 
new type of sentiments and opinions had already gained. 
However, the task of making the ethnological studies neces- 
sary for the apportionment of immigration on the new basis 
is so difficult and so arduous that it seemed best not to at- 
tempt to put the new principle into operation at once. Soin 
the form in which the bill finally became law the old foreign- 
born basis was retained for three years, the quotas being two 
per cent of the Census of 1890. This will allow a European 
immigration of about 161,000 a year, much more heavily 
weighted than under the temporary laws in favor of the 
northwestern countries. After June 30, 1927, the total 
European quota is limited to 150,000 annually, this total to 
be distributed among the various foreign countries in the 
same proportion that persons of the corresponding national 
origin were found in the general population of the United 
States according to the Census of 1920. 

But before the principles of restriction and group selec- 
tion, worked out in this manner, actually became law a new 
complication arose. We have seen that the principle of 
group selection as applied to races widely different from the 
basic American stock had been adopted as early as 1882 in 
the Chinese Exclusion Acts, and in 1907 by the Gentlemen’s 
Agreement with Japan. Whatever may be said of the 
methods by which the principle was applied in these cases, 
there can be no doubt that the principle itself is sound in the 
sense that it is both legitimate and expedient for a democ- 
racy to differentiate in its policies between races so similar 
to its own people that the race factor is not influential and 


the preservation of racial homogeneity. But tests of race are so exceedingly difficult 
to apply, that it seemed more practical to speak of the composition of the American 
people in terms of ‘‘national origin” based on country of birth, which in most cases 
serves as a rough approximation. 
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tends to disappear in two or three generations and races 
with characteristics so marked as to be a constant source of 
racial antipathy and a perpetual barrier to assimilation. 

It had long been evident that the Gentlemen’s Agreement 
in its practical working was not satisfactory to large ele- 
ments in the American people, particularly on the Pacific 
Coast. One of the chief objections had been that under its 
protection many Japanese women, largely “picture brides,” 
were being brought into this country as wives, but im- 
mediately after admission became virtually laborers at 
least as menacing to American standards as their husbands, 
thus defeating the spirit if not the letter of the agreement. 
It was alleged also that as a result of the formation of these 
families a native-born Japanese element of large proportions 
was rapidly being formed on the coast. Various other 
charges were made against the Japanese, particularly with 
reference to the large amount of land they were gaining 
possession or control of and the methods by which they 
secured this land. To prevent the extension of Japanese 
land ownership special acts were passed by California and 
other western states, usually phrased as a prohibition of 
land ownership to aliens ineligible to citizenship. These 
manifold charges were denied or answered from various 
quarters on both sides of the Pacific, Japan voluntarily 
undertaking to put a stop to the immigration of the “picture 
brides.” For our present purposes it is not necessary to 
inquire at length into the validity of the various allegations 
made on either side of this question—a field of research 
difficult and baffling enough, it must be confessed. The 
significant thing from the point of view of legislation is 
that long before the winter of 1923-4 a body of sentiment 
had developed against the Gentlemen’s Agreement as a 
justifiable or adequate method of handling the situation 
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too impressive in its proportions to be ignored by Congress. 
It became quite clear that the agitation would never be 
quieted until some measure of restriction against the Jap- 
anese had been set up practically as direct and as effective 
as the Exclusion Acts in the case of the Chinese. In fact 
it was alleged that President Roosevelt had explicitly 
enunciated the understanding that if the Gentlemen’s 
Agreement did not in practice prove as effective a measure 
for preventing the growth of Oriental population in the 
United States as the Exclusion Acts it should cease to be 
binding on this country. As has been shown! the Act of 
1917 contained a special clause apparently designed to put 
Japanese exclusion into the law. 

A simple means of accomplishing the result desired by the 
anti-Japanese forces seemed to be to follow the precedent 
set by the Alien Land Laws and exclude in a single blanket 
provision all immigrants “‘ineligible to citizenship in the 
United States.” This would limit immigration legally to 
white persons and Africans, and practically to white persons, 
since there is virtually no African immigration. A measure 
of this kind had been included in immigration bills in 
sessions previous to the one in question and hence was not 
unfamiliar to the members of Congress. It had much to 
recommend it. In the first place, it is perfectly sound in 
principle. A democracy should not admit immigrants who 
can never become citizens. In the second place, being 
general in form, it disposes once and for all of future prob- 
lems as to the admission of nonwhite peoples. Thirdly 
it avoids the appearance of an innovation, by including in 
the immigration law a conception of the American national- 
ity which has been inherent in the naturalization law 
virtually ever since the beginning of our independent life. 


1 See p. 301. 
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Finally, it provides for the exclusion of the Japanese with- 
out affronting them by a specific mention, but simply by 
including them with all the rest of the non-white world 
(except the Africans). 

The House of Representatives of the Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress showed itself convinced of the desirability of placing 
more specific limitations on Oriental immigration, and of the 
suitability of the measure just discussed to secure this re- 
sult, by including such a provision in the general restriction 
bill which embodied its intentions in the winter of 1923-24. 
Naturally there was much opposition to this particular 
clause, as well as to the rest of the bill, but it was not effect- 
ive enough to prevent the passage of the bill in the House 
by an overwhelming majority on April 12, 1924. Just at 
this juncture Secretary Hughes, who had all along opposed 
the enactment of a measure of this kind, submitted to the 
Senate Committee a letter received by him from Ambas- 
sador Hanihara, the two most significant features of which 
were the announcement that Japan would interpret such an 
act as an affront implying inferiority, and the expression 
of his fear that such an act would have ‘“‘grave conse- 
quences”’ with reference to the friendly relations between 
the two countries. These sentiments were but little softened 
by Mr. Hanihara’s admission that Japan regarded the 
regulation of immigration as a matter lying entirely within 
our own jurisdiction, and simply asked to be treated on a 
basis of equality with other nations. The effect of this 
communication upon the Senate was electric, but quite the 
reverse of what it may be assumed Mr. Hughes had hoped 
that it would be. By a vote of 76 to 2 on April 14 the 
Senate defeated an amendment designed to perpetuate the 
Gentlemen’s Agreement, and during the tense days that 
followed turned a deaf ear to President Coolidge’s appeals 
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for delay or mitigation and by a vote of 62 to 6 on April 18 
passed the entire bill. 

The so-called Japanese exclusion clause now became the 
main center of interest and excitement in the whole immi- 
gration situation, crowding the other features of the bill 
into the background just as the literacy test had obscured 
the other features of a general bill in 1915 and 1917. Just 
as in the earlier case, many persons were ready to see the 
whole bill defeated for the sake of killing one minor section 
which particularly offended them. The bill went back to 
conference, where ample time was given to the consideration 
of objections and the search for a solution that would be 
more generally acceptable. But in the end, the exclusion 
clause remained in practically its original form, and was 
slated to go into effect at the same time as the rest of the 
act. It is doubtful if Mr. Hanihara’s letter had any effect 
whatever on the final outcome, except perhaps to increase 
the affirmative majority slightly. It was, however, instru- 
mental in injecting into the discussion a degree of heat and 
bitter feeling which might profitably have been avoided. 

In a controversy of this kind it is inevitable that serious 
misconceptions should arise. The citizens of a vast and 
complex democracy like this cannot possibly be well in- 
formed on all the questions they are asked to pass judg- 
ment on. They have to follow leaders, and the leaders 
themselves are by no means always fully conversant with 
the facts, to say nothing of the correct interpretation of the 
facts. So it was in this case. Thousands of persons signed 
memorials protesting against this measure who had never 
read the bill, and could not have told what was the phrasing 
of the clause they so much objected to. It appears worth 
while, therefore, to set down certain salient facts about this 
clause, and to suggest an interpretation which will conduce 
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to that international peace and good will which all parties 
so earnestly desire. 

First of all, the clause in question is not a specific meas- 
ure aimed directly at the Japanese. As already pointed 
out, it is a general provision bringing our immigration law 
into consistency with our naturalization law in a wholly 
logical way. It does not put the Japanese into a class by 
themselves, as objects of discrimination. It takes the Japan- 
ese out of a class by themselves. Japan is the only nation to 
which we have ever granted in any way the privilege of 
administering emigration to our shores. The Gentlemen’s 
Agreement was not a treaty, but merely an interchange of 
letters, which have never been made accessible to the public, 
and the exact meaning of which has never been officially 
set down in black and white. The new law simply puts 
Japan, from the point of view of our immigration control, 
in the same category as the rest of the nonwhite world. 
There can certainly be no discrimination in that. We have 
in earlier legislation specifically discriminated against 
China, and all the peoples included in the “barred zone.” 
Japan, had she chosen, might easily have “‘saved her face”’ 
by saying, in effect, “This new law does not touch us. We 
are already preventing emigration of laborers on the basis 
of a voluntary agreement. This isa general law the ultimate 
motives of which do not concern us.”’ 

In the second place, it is helpful to inquire what would 
have happened if we had yielded to Japan’s demands. Let 
it be granted that the affair was badly handled diplomat- 
ically on both sides, and that it should never have been 
allowed to come to a head in the way it did. But once 
Japan announced that she would interpret such legislation 
as an implication of inferiority, once she demanded nego- 
tiation on penalty of loss of friendship, there was only one 
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course open to our legislators. To have granted either of 
those contentions would have paved the way for untold 
complications in the future. First of all China would almost 
certainly have said, “ You have agreed not to exclude the 
Japanese because exclusion is a mark of inferiority. You 
have excluded us by name for forty-two years. Are we 
inferior either to you or to the Japanese? Please repeal the 
Exclusion Acts or there will be grave consequences to our 
friendship.”” Next would have come India—a member of 
the British Empire—saying, “Us you have excluded for 
seven years by the geographical delimitation clause. Are 
we inferior to you, or to the Japanese, or to the Chinese 
whose plea you have just granted? Wipe out the barred 
zone.’ India would have been backed up by Afghanistan, 
Baluchistan, and innumerable petty states. In the future 
any country on earth with reference to which we proposed 
to impose some immigration restriction not imposed on all 
other countries could have stayed our hand by an appeal to 
precedent. In fact, any nation which found itself aggrieved 
by any phase of our immigration law—Italy, for instance, 
which is not at all pleased with the new developments— 
could have demanded negotiation on pain of loss of friend- 
ship. 

The United States, as a measure of permanent inter- 
national peace, must stand firmly on her right to consider 
immigration legislation as an exclusively domestic affair, 
to be handled in the light of her own internal policies and 
purposes, and to be adapted to conditions as they arise. 
To concede the right of any nation to interpret any differen- 
tiation in our laws as an imputation of inferiority and there- 
fore as an affront would be to let loose an evil brood of 
troubles which would be sure to return and plague us in the 
most unwelcome forms and at the most inconvenient times. 
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The whole issue of racial and national inferiority and 
superiority can well be left entirely out of immigration dis- 
cussions. Every useful policy or piece of legislation can be 
adequately supported on the basis of difference, without ~ 
calling comparative values into question at all. 

So the Johnson Bill, with the Reed Amendment, went 
through the necessary legal stages, and finally with the 
approval of both houses by sweeping majorities—6o to 9 
in the Senate and 308 to 58 in the House—went to Presi- 
dent Coolidge. With avowed deprecation of the Oriental 
exclusion feature he appended his signature, and it became 
the Act of May 26, 1924. 

Thus the great fight for restriction and group selection 
was won, and the most spectacular experiment in indis- 
criminate and unlimited immigration that the world will 
ever know came to an end. 

Inasmuch as Congress intended the new act, in its main 
features, to be the permanent basis for the control of Euro- 
pean immigration a great amount of care was devoted to 
eliminating any unnecessary hardships to individuals, and 
to providing the greatest possible uniformity, impartiality, 
and simplicity in administration. To this end the form of 
the temporary laws was modified in several important 
particulars. The most noteworthy of these was a provision 
whereby the quotas are regulated not by counting appli- 
cants at the ports of entry of the United States, but by 
counting passport visas in the American consular offices in 
the various foreign countries. For this purpose a special 
form of visa, designated as the “immigration visa,” is 
created. These immigration visas are to be issued by Amer- 
ican consular officers abroad, upon application by the immi- 
grant, and constitute the immigrant’s permission to enter as 
far as, and only as far as, the quotas are concerned. No alien 
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who does not possess an unexpired immigration visa will be 
permitted to enter, but the possession of a visa does not 
exempt him from the regular examination; it simply gives 
him the right to be considered an applicant for admission. 
The quotas, accordingly, are quotas for the issuance of 
visas, not for the admission of immigrants. There can never 
be more immigrants than the quotas, but there may be 
fewer. Since the validity of a visa may extend for a period 
up to four months, the actual immigration of a given year 
may fluctuate slightly above or below the total quota 
allowance, but the annual average over a period of years can 
never rise above the total of the quotas. 

The effect of this provision will be to practically eliminate 
exclusions at American stations for quota reasons. There 
will be no more racing of steamships. The tragedy of the 
excluded immigrant will be very greatly reduced in pro- 
portions. This result is still further promoted by a pro- 
vision of the new law changing the permissible monthly 
quotas of each nationality from twenty per cent to ten per 
cent of the annual allowance. This will distribute immigra- 
tion more evenly throughout the year, and make for re- 
gularity, efficiency, and humanity all along the line. 

Another expedient for reducing the tragedy of exclusion 
is the new authority conferred upon consular officers to re- 
fuse an immigration visa if they have reason to know or 
believe that the applicant is inadmissible under the general 
immigration law. This provision is a recognition of the 
demand which has been developing for some time for an 
inspection of immigrants as near their homes as possible. 
The purpose of such a measure is twofold; to avoid hard- 
ship to the immigrant, and to facilitate the securing of in- 
formation about him which is much easier to get near his 
home than in an immigration station on this side of the 
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Atlantic. The new law does not go as far in this direction 
as many wished, for it does not make the consular officer an 
immigrant inspector, nor does it establish immigrant in- 
spectors in our consulates or elsewhere in foreign countries. 
The consular officer can exclude but he cannot admit. The 
immigrant who has satisfied the consular officer and got his 
visa must still undergo inspection on this side and may be 
excluded. However, this provision ought to help in re- 
ducing the proportion of debarments to very small figures. 

Other provisions designed to do away with the hard- 
ships and inhumanities which raised so much protest under 
the operation of the temporary laws have to do with the 
admission of family groups. Since nationality is defined as 
depending on country of birth there may easily be several 
nationalities represented in a single family. Father, mother, 
and children may come under half a dozen different quotas, 
some of which may be filled and some not. To avoid 
separating families on such grounds the new law provides, 
briefly, that the nationality of a child is to be determined by 
that of his parent if the latter is admissible, and the na- 
tionality of a wife, if inadmissible for quota reasons, may be 
determined by that of her husband if admissible. 

In addition to the regular immigrants controlled by the 
quota provisions the law establishes certain classes of non- 
quota immigrants who are not subject to numerical limita- 
tion. The most important classes in this category are the 
unmarried child under eighteen years of age, or the wife, 
of a citizen of the United States; former immigrants re- 
turning from a temporary visit abroad; ministers, pro- 
fessors, and bona fide students at least fifteen years of age. 
A person admitted as a nonquota immigrant must main- 
tain his exempt status or be subject to deportation. As 
already stated, the quota provisions do not apply, broadly 
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speaking, to the countries of the Western Hemisphere, whose 
nationals are admissible without numerical restriction. It 
is clear, however, that no immigrant not born in this 
hemisphere can secure exemption from the quotas by any 
number of years of residence in a western country, for the 
visas are issued on the basis of country of birth. 

Two other features of the new law which require mention 
are those prescribing preference up to a certain extent to 
members of the immediate families of citizens, and to 
skilled agriculturists and their families, and stiffening the 
provisions for controlling the entry of alien seamen. Finally 
it should be observed that the new law is in addition to, 
not in substitution for, the previous immigration law." 

In the opinion of many American citizens much still 
remains to be done before our handling of the immigration 
problem may be considered to have reached a permanently 
satisfactory development. There is a strong demand for 
a positive, rather than a negative, individual selection. 
Since the tremendous demand for admission puts us in the 
position of being able to take our choice, why should we 
not pick out the best instead of merely weeding out the 
worst? Careful studies are being made to ascertain the 
possibilities of putting our selection of immigrants on a truly 
eugenic basis. Again, there is a vigorous demand for an in- 
ternal immigration policy, which shall officially and con- 
structively recognize the existence of the foreign multitude 
in our midst, and promote measures for the welfare and ad- 
vancement of both the aliens and the nation. As a part of 
sucha program the registration of all aliens is strongly urged. 
Another change which many would like to see is the repeal 
of the contract labor clause, provided adequate safeguards 


1See Fairchild, H. P., “‘The Immigration Law of 1924,” Quart. Jour. Econ. 
Aug., 1924, pp. 653-665. 
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can be found for the wages and standard of living of the 
American working class. As it stands at present this clause 
seems to put a premium upon stupidity, rashness, and lack 
of forethought. The admissible immigrant is the one who 
has made no provision for earning his living before leaving 
home, but comes to America in blind faith, ready to take “the 
first honest job” that offers. In its actual application it too 
often puts a premium on dishonesty and evasion of law. 

As far as numerical limitation itself is concerned, the 
permanent form of the new law makes changes in volume a 
matter of very simple adjustment. With the adoption of a 
fixed flat rate for the total immigration any salutary quan- 
titative change in either direction may be secured merely 
by altering the rate. It is wholly probable that any such 
revisions as may be made in the future will be downward 
rather than upward. It has been urged by some that the 
rate should be a fluctuating one fixed annually by an official 
board, and adjusted to the economic needs of the country. 
There are many obvious objections to this plan, the most 
serious being that it would be impossible ever to secure an 
agreement as to what the economic needs of the country 
were, since this is a matter upon which capital and labor 
must always and inevitably hold diametrically opposite 
views, as long as the present economic system lasts. A much 
graver problem may very probably arise with respect to the 
desirability or necessity of putting some of the countries 
of the Western Hemisphere under the quota regulations. 
Such a possibility furnishes one of the reasons why it would 
be an irremediable blunder for the United States to concede 
in any form or in any degree the contention that a dis- 
crimination in our immigration law is to be interpreted as an 
imputation of inferiority against the people concerned.! 

1 See p. 466. 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM 


POPULATION movements as a whole, from the first dawn of 
human existence, present three great distinct phases, with a 
fourth impending in the near future.! The first, already 
discussed, was the period of dispersion or race formation, 
during which the characteristic movement was into humanly 
uninhabited territory. It was therefore peaceful and un- 
opposed, benefiting alike those who went and those who 
stayed, and injuring nobody. With the disappearance of un- 
inhabited land a new type of movement became necessary, 
if there was to be any movement at all. And there was 
certain to be movement, for the driving force of land hunger 
was in no way abated, but if anything intensified, by the 
lack of unoccupied areas. The difference was that under the 
new conditions the only way to get land was to take it from 
somebody else. And since human groups have always rec- 
ognized, consciously or unconsciously, that their land was 
their most precious possession attempts of outside groups 
to take land have always been resented and opposed with 
all the force available. The population movements of this 
phase were accordingly hostile and forcible. With the 
emergence of the modern conditions which followed the Dis- 
coveries Period there sprang into being new nations which 
found themselves differently circumstanced than probably 
any great nations had ever been before. They had more 
land than they knew what to do with. What they needed 


1It hardly need be mentioned that these are stages in societal evolution, not 
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(or seemed to need) was more people. They were under- 
populated, and so they were ready to permit access to the 
populations of foreign countries. Of course this permission 
did not take the form of allowing foreign states actually to 
appropriate any of their territory. But it did allow the 
nationals of foreign states to come freely and peaceably as 
long as they came on their own initiative as individuals. So 
there appeared the third phase of peaceful, permitted move- 
ment into areas already inhabited. This situation, however, 
could obviously be only temporary, and of exceedingly 
brief duration. In the -same sense that Nature abhors a 
vacuum, human nature abhors underpopulation. However 
limitless the land areas of these new states may have seemed 
at first, it was predetermined that their populations should 
increase at a rate probably never before equaled in human 
existence until they reached the level of optimum popula- 
tion and found themselves on the verge of actual or poten- 
tial overpopulation. With the disappearance of the basic 
conditions which occasioned the welcome to foreigners, the 
attitude itself was bound to change. Since social science has 
never been adequate to keep a nation closely informed as 
to changes of this kind it was probable that the recognition 
of the alteration in conditions would lag behind the facts of 
change. The receiving nation would not revise its policy 
until some time after a revision was really expedient. But 
as soon as the true situation was perceived, no established 
and previously accepted traditions or dogmas as to the 
rights of immigrants or the obligations of hospitality would 
deter a nation from instituting whatever measures of con- 
trol seemed to be called for. 

The United States is the first of the great immigrant 
receiving nations to realize that it has passed over the di- 
viding line, and to act accordingly. Countries with fewer 
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attractions to offer, like Argentina and Brazil, are still 
extending a welcome, even providing inducements, to the 
foreign immigrants they believe they need. Even Canada 
and Australia, with a very questionable policy, are seeking 
to speed up their rate of population growth by accessions 
recruited from abroad, though these countries, profiting 
by the example and experience of the United States, have 
long been more consciously discriminating in the types of 
immigrants which they welcomed and admitted than we 
have. 

But it is as certain as that the night follows the day that 
the time will come, and that right speedily, when even these 
to-day sparsely settled countries will find their populations 
pressing on their food supplies and will realize the un- 
wisdom of sharing their limited resources with further 
contingents of foreign immigrants. One after another the 
great immigrant receiving countries of the present will 
awake to the impending menace of overpopulation and will 
hasten to put the bars up against outsiders. Then will be 
fully established the fourth phase of population movements, 
a period during which mass movements, if they take place 
at all, must once more be hostile and forcible, and per- 
mitted individual movements will be of infinitesimal pro- 
portions or practically nonexistent. In preparation for 
this time, if great disasters and mammoth conflicts are to 
be forestalled, it is essential that an understanding of the 
correct principles underlying international population move- 
ments should be as widely disseminated as possible among 
the people of all lands. During the brief period when 
migrations took on, at least in appearance, one of the char- 
acteristics of dispersion—that of being beneficial to all 
concerned,—an optimistic philosophy was developed, and 
many traditions and dogmas set up, parading under the 
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guise of “‘liberality,”’ humanitarianism, brotherhood, equal- 
ity, and international good will, but in reality resting on the 
assumed advantage of the receiving state. Self-preserva- 
tion is the first law of nations as well as of individuals and 
no state can be expected to continue a policy of large immi- 
gration after it has become convinced that it has become a 
positive menace. There are many liberal and broad-minded 
individuals, however, who still feel that international ethics 
requires a peculiarly prosperous country to sacrifice some- 
thing of its well-being in the interests of the less fortunate 
sections of mankind. This is a legitimate point of view. 
The practical measures that it indicates, in common with 
all other points of view, must rest upon the true significance 
of migration as an international interest, and its bearing 
upon the welfare of the different types of countries involved. 
So far in this book the position taken has been primarily 
that of a receiving country. It is now appropriate to turn 
to a summary consideration of the aspects of the problem as 
viewed from the standpoint of a country of source. 

The effects of the immigration movement upon the 
countries of source are in a way much more simple than the 
effects upon the receiving countries. None of the problems 
of race mixture, assimilation, varying racial inheritances, 
etc., are involved. They are confined principally to the 
three questions of the effect of the removal of parts of the 
population, the effect of the remittances from abroad, and 
the effect of the returned immigrant. But while simpler, 
these effects are perhaps none the less subtle than those in 
the receiving countries, nor any less difficult of prediction. 

The most important of these effects are those connected 
with the removal of portions of the population. These may 
be looked for in connection with the size of the population, 
and the rate of its increase, and in those economic relation- 
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ships which are directly associated with the size of popula- 
tion, particularly unemployment. Since population move- 
ments have been, from time immemorial, motivated by the 
desire to escape overpopulation more than by anything 
else it might seem to be almost an axiom that they have 
been, in fact, efficacious in securing that result. In one 
sense, this is true; those who have actually departed have 
escaped the evils of overpopulation. But the converse 
inference, very generally taken for granted, that the de- 
parture of some relieves the conditions of overpopulation 
at home, making life easier for those who remain, is by no 
means so well established. In fact, all the evidence tends 
to discredit such a conclusion as a general truth. Results 
may naturally be expected to vary with varying conditions. 
What is true of a sudden, sweeping migration may not be 
true of a regular, steady migration of moderate proportions. 
In point of fact it is one of the corollaries of the Malthusian 
theory of population that a steady, regular emigration from 
a country has no power to check the rate of increase of 
population in that country. This opinion has been ac- 
cepted by many leading students of social subjects from 
Malthus’ day down to the present. In fact, the general 
idea was expressed as early as 1790 by an anonymous 
writer in that quaint old magazine, the American Museum. 
He says: ‘‘When a country is so much crowded with people 
that the price of the means of subsistence is beyond the 
ratio of their industry, marriages are restrained: but when 
emigration to a certain degree takes place, the balance 
between the means of subsistence and industry is restored, 
and population thereby revived. Of the truth of this 
principle there are many proofs in the old counties of all the 
American states. Population has constantly been advanced 
in them by the migration of their inhabitants to new or 
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distant settlements.” 1 John Stuart Mill believed that a 
steady emigration was powerless to cure the ills of over- 
population.” Roscher and Jannasch maintain that not 
only will emigration not decrease population, but may 
actually make the increase of population greater than it 
would otherwise be.* Réné Gonnard, the French writer, 
says that the fact of emigration gives a stimulus to the birth 
rate, and cites Adam Smith, Malthus, Garnier, Roscher, and 
De Molinari in support of the view.‘ Robert Hunter also 
expresses his adherence to this opinion.® 

With the laws of population in mind we can easily under- 
stand how this condition may result—in fact, how it must 
result theoretically. Every society, in the course of its 
development, reaches a balance between the means of sub- 
sistence and the forces of reproduction. This balance is 
represented by the standard of living. In a society where 
the forces of reproduction greatly overbalance the desire 
for comforts and luxuries, the standard of living will be low, 
and the rate of increase of population high. In a society 
where the appetite for material welfare is strong, the op- 
posite conditions will prevail. Changing conditions pre- 
sent the possibility of change either in the rate of repro- 
duction or in the standard of living. As we have already 
observed, the former is the more flexible of the two. Par- 
ticularly in static societies, such as exist in European coun- 
tries, where social positions have become thoroughly 
stratified, any gradual amelioration in circumstances is 
much more likely to result in an increased rate of population 
growth than in an improved standard of living. 


1 American Museum, 7:240. 

2 Political Economy, Vol. II, 13:265. 

3 Kolonien, Koloniaipolitik, und Auswanderung, pp. 333 ff. 

‘Op. cit., p. 135. Cf. also Bonar, J., Malthus and His Work, p. 144. 
§ The Commons, April, 1904. 
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Emigration, by temporarily relieving congestion to a cer- 
tain extent, offers a chance of betterment. But in general, 
if the emigration is moderate, this chance is seized by the 
reproductive power rather than by the standard of living. 
The rate of increase of population rises until the drain of 
emigration is offset, while the standard of living remains 
unaltered, and the total population continues virtually the 
same. The very fact of emigration gives a sense of hope- 
fulness to the people, and the knowledge that there is an 
ever-ready outlet for redundant inhabitants causes the 
population of the country to multiply more rapidly than it 
otherwise would. This is the result which must reasonably 
be expected to follow all regular and gradual emigration 
movements. 

On the other hand, while the withdrawal of a more or 
less uniform number of inhabitants, year by year, has 
no power to reduce population, and may actually tend to 
increase it, the opposite result may be achieved where there 
is such a sudden and extensive removal of people from a 
country, that those who remain feel a definite and profound 
lightening of pressure. This must be sufficiently immediate 
and widespread to produce a sudden and significant rise in 
wages or fall in prices. In such a case it may occur that, 
before the forces of population have had time to fill the 
breach, the people may have become accustomed to a some- 
what higher standard of living, which thereafter they may 
be able and inclined to maintain. 

The peculiar sex distribution of modern emigration 
probably has the effect of increasing the possibility of 
reducing the population in the countries of source, out 
of proportion to the actual number of emigrants, just 
as it lessens the likelihood of increasing population in 
the country of destination. 
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Such is the theoretic argument as regards the effect 
of emigration upon the population of a country. It may 
be summed up in the words of John Stuart Mill, ““When the 
object is to raise the permanent condition of a people, small 
means do not merely produce small effects, they produce 
no effects at all.” 

There is no lack of authoritative opinions to support 
this view. In addition to those already cited, the fol- 
lowing may be noted. Douglas, Earl of Selkirk, in his 
pamphlet on “Emigration” dated 1806, expresses his 
belief that emigration does not reduce population, and 
cites the Isle of Skye as a case in point. The population 
of this island in 1772 was about 12,000. Between this 
date and 1791, 4,000 people emigrated, and at least 8,000 
more moved in a more gradual and less conspicuous way to 
the Low Country of Scotland. Yet the population more 
than kept even. 

Mr. Whelpley says, ‘‘There is no hope of an exhaustion 
of supply, for the most prolific races are now contributing 
their millions, and yet increasing the population of their 
own countries. There is no hope of an improvement in 
quality, for the best come first and the dregs follow.” ? 
Professor Mayo-Smith says, ‘‘ Emigration does not threaten 
to depopulate the countries of Europe. Had there been no 
emigration during this century (the nineteenth) it is not 
probable that the population of Europe would have been 
any greater than it is. The probabilities are all the other 
way.” ° 

Professor Taussig, while not stating this opinion in so 
many words, appears to adhere to it when he says that 


without emigratien Sweden and Italy would have had— 


1 Douglas, Emigration, pp. 117-118. 
2 The Problem of the Immigrant, p. 15. 
3 Op. cit., Dp. 23. 
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not a larger population—but either a higher death rate or a 
lower birth rate.! 

If we seek for a statistical demonstration of the fore- 
going argument we are confronted with the same impos- 
sibility of securing it which has become so familiar in the 
course of this work. These matters do not adjust them- 
selves with clocklike regularity, but operate over long 
periods, and are complicated by innumerable other factors. 
Even though two phenomena are shown to operate harmo- 
niously, it is not always possible to prove which is cause and 
which effect. The declining birth rate has been a common 
phenomenon in almost all European countries during the 
last forty years, and particularly during the last twenty 
years of the nineteenth century.2. An opponent of the view 
we are considering could point to this fact as a contradiction 
of the claim, while one on the opposite side could assert 
that the decline would have been equally rapid and per- 
haps more so without any emigration at all. Neither could 
prove his case. Even if it could be demonstrated that the 
countries which experience the largest emigration also 
manifest the highest rate of increase in population, it might 
be easily maintained that it was the extreme growth of 
population that accounted for the large emigration, rather 
than the reverse. About all that can be shown is that a 
large emigration and a high rate of increase of population 
may go together. Examples of this state of affairs are 
numerous.’ 


1 Principles of Economics, Vol. II, p. 217. Fora statement of the opposite opinion, 
see Bourne, S., Trade, Population, and Food. 

2 Bailey, Mod. Soc. Cond., 101, and Gonnard, L’Emig. Eur., 120. 

3 In spite of the enormous emigration from Italy, and the almost entire depopula- 
tion of certain districts, the population of the country as a whole increased 6.81 per 
cent during the period from Feb. 10, 1901, to June 10, 1911, without regard to those 
subjects temporarily residing abroad. Daily Consular and Trade Reports, Jan. 20, 
IQII, Pp. 1440. 
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Of the opposite case, where a sudden and extensive 
emigration has cut down population, there have been a 
few historical examples, notably that of Ireland. The 
population of Ireland diminished from 8,100,000 in 1841 
to 6,500,000 In 1851, and 5,700,000 in 1861. Since then it 
has steadily declined to 4,456,000 on 1901.!_ The fact that 
the beginning of this decline was coincident with the great 
exodus to America has made it customary to explain the 
decreasing population by emigration. But even in this case, 
it is a question whether it would not be more accurate to 
assign the decrease in population in Ireland in the middle 
of the nineteenth century to the famine, rather than to 
emigration. The famine was the primary fact, and had 
passed the death sentence upon a large proportion of the 
people; emigration—to carry out the figure—merely com- 
muted that sentence to exile. It furnished an outlet to 
thousands who were otherwise doomed to die. It has been 
claimed that Norway has lost a greater part of her popula- 
tion by emigration to America than any other European 
country except Ireland.” 

Another case of a similar type is furnished by Greece. 
The emigration movement from this country to the United 
States sprang up so suddenly about the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, and mounted to large proportions with 
such rapidity as to indicate the probability that it would 
have a definite retarding effect upon the growth of the 
population and might in the end diminish the actual num- 
bers. This probability was increased by the very high pro- 
portion of males among the Greek emigrants. The advent 
of the Balkan wars and later of the World War put a check 
on these developments, which was permanently established 
by the restrictive law of the United States. 


1 Gonnard, op. cit., p. 22. 2 Flom, George T., Norwegian Immigration, p. 27. 
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The practical importance of the truth in regard to this 
whole matter can hardly be exaggerated. It makes all 
the difference in the world in the validity of the emigration 
policies of the crowded nations of earth whether the ex- 
pedient of emigration is really a cure for the evils of over- 
population, or whether it is not even a palliative. And it 
makes a vast difference in the acceptability of the argument 
for a ‘‘liberal”’ immigration policy on the grounds of inter- 
national ethics whether such a policy really tends to alle- 
viate the general condition of mankind as a whole or to 
drag the countries at both ends of the current down to 
lower and lower levels. 

One particular application of the general problem is 
found in connection with unemployment. Transportation 
of surplus workers has always been a favorite expedient for 
the relief of unemployment, and its immediate efficacy 
would seem to be almost a self-evident fact. At the Inter- 
national Unemployment Conference held in Luxembourg in 
September, 1923, emigration was one of the chief topics of 
discussion, and the point of approach was almost invariably 
that of utilizing this expedient as a relief for unemployment. 
There can be little doubt that as an immediate method 
for tiding over an emergency emigration has some efficacy. 
As a post-war measure it may be defensible. But as a 
permanent policy for the cure or relief of the chronic or 
periodic forms of unemployment it is worse than useless. 
Each application of such a remedy makes the next attack 
of the malady more acute. It would seem that the European 
nations participating in this Conference might have recog- 
nized this out of their own experience. England has been 
exporting population for centuries and is to-day one of 
greatest sufferers from unemployment in the world. Ger- 
many, Holland, the Scandinavian countries, and Italy have 
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all been countries of heavy emigration, and yet are all 
cursed with a present problem of unemployment. Almost 
the only country participating in this Conference which had 
practically no unemployment problem, but was in fact im- 
porting labor, was France, which has contributed very few 
emigrants to world movements for decades past. Of course 
it is easy to say that France has not needed to export 
population because of her slow rate of increase. Here again 
it is impossible to demonstrate the exact significance of 
any one of the factors in the problem. It is perfectly clear, 
nevertheless, that a growing population and both chronic 
and recurrent unemployment may continue to exist side 
by side with heavy emigration, so that emigration can 
in no way be regarded as a dependable permanent rem- 
edy for unemployment any more than for overpopula- 
tion.’ If it is true, then, that overcrowded countries can 
find no relief for their troubles in emigration, it follows 
that there is no obligation upon less densely peopled 
countries to hold out a vain hope by permitting large 
immigration. 

The general conclusion seems to be that as far as their 


1Tt may seem anomalous that there should be such wide-spread overpopulation 
and unemployment in almost all of the European countries immediately after the 
great losses of life occasioned by the War. Some revision of the Malthusian princi- 
ples seems to be called for. It appears that one of the great lessons taught by the 
War is that while overpopulation causes war, war, under modern civilized condi- 
tions, does not relieve but rather intensifies overpopulation. This seeming paradox 
is easily resolved when one reflects that overpopulation is not the result of a simple 
ratio of men to land, but is conditioned by the stage of the arts as a third factor. 
Anything which causes the stage of the arts to retrograde will correspondingly reduce 
the number of people who can exist on a given area without overpopulation. In 
modern societies the stage of the arts is largely a matter of world trade, finance, 
transportation, and other international interrelationships. A modern war so com- 
pletely breaks up these relationships that when hostilities are over the nations 
affected find it impossible to maintain the reduced population on as high a standard 
of living after the war as the larger population before the war. And long before the 
economic edifice has been rebuilt the ever-elastic forces of reproduction have filled 
up the gaps in population left by war, allowing no margin for an improvement in the 
standard of living. 
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effect on population is concerned modern migration move- 
ments are a net loss to mankind rather than a gain. It re- 
mains to consider whether there are other advantages which 
may tend to offset this loss. One of these possible advan- 
tages is to be found in the effects of remittances home from 
the immigrants in foreign lands. 

The obvious effect of the remittances from the receiving 
countries is a beneficial one, inasmuch as it increases the 
purchasing power of those of the peasant class who remain 
at home. The immigrant in the United States who sends 
money back to Europe is earning in a country where the 
price level is high and spending in a country where it is 
low, which is a manifest advantage. Even though his real 
wages are the same as he might command at home, as 
long as there is a margin of saving his family benefits 
financially by the arrangement. But in so far as this 
money sent home results in an increase of the monetary 
circulation in the European country, its desirability is 
more questionable. The Immigration Commission notes 
an increase in wages in some immigrant-furnishing sec- 
tions of southern and eastern Europe. If this were ac- 
companied by a corresponding rise in prices, there would - 
of course be no real gain. Something of this sort has 
actually occurred in Greece. Several forces, among which 
the remittances from America stand prominent, in the years 
before the War brought the exchange between paper and 
gold down nearly to par. The result was to diminish 
seriously the purchasing power of the income of the ordinary 
workingman. For while large payments are made in gold, 
ordinary purchases are made in paper, so that while both 
money incomes and prices remained approximately the 
same, the workman who got his gold piece changed found 
that he had only 108 paper drachmas or so to make his 
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purchases with, where ten years before he had had 160 or 
so.! 

Even where no such disadvantageous effects can be 
observed, it is a question whether it is a healthy state of 
affairs for any nation to be largely supported by money 
earned in another land, and sent back in a form which 
gives it the nature of a gift in the eyes of the common 
people. 

As to the effect of the returned immigrant upon his 
native country, opinions again differ. Some observers 
see a great advantage accruing to European countries 
from the better habits of life, the more advanced knowl- 
edge of agricultural and other industrial methods, and 
the more independent and self-reliant spirit, which the 
returned immigrants bring back with them. ‘To them, 
the returned emigrant appears as a disseminator of new 
ideas and higher culture, and a constant inspiration to 
more effective living. There are others in whose opin- 
ion the evil influences exerted by the returned immigrant 
largely outweigh the good. While they build better houses, 
and wear better clothes, they are idle and egoistical. They 
take no active interest in the life of those around them, and 
make no effort to spread among their fellows the advantages 
of what they have learned in America. Their example 
arouses feelings of discontent and restlessness among their 
neighbors, and leads to further emigration, rather than to 
the betterment of conditions at home. They are misfits in 
the old environment. 

There is undoubtedly much of truth in both of these 
opinions, and numerous cases might be found to illus- 
trate either. A very helpful idea of the two-sided aspect 
of this matter may be gained by studying a concrete case, 

1 Fairchild, Greek Immigration, p. 71. 
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furnished by a single country. For this purpose, excellent 
material is furnished by the careful study of ‘“‘The Effect of 
Emigration upon Italy”? made by Mr. Antonio Mangano,! 
who has gone into all the divisions of his subject in an 
admirable way. 

This author finds that emigration, great as it has been, 
has not decreased the population of Italy, which, on the 
contrary, is larger than ever. He does not say that the 
rate of increase has been as great as it would have been 
without emigration, nor could this be proved. It is certain 
that some sections of Italy have been seriously depopulated, 
though the population of the country as a whole has in- 
creased. It is quite possible that emigration from Italy at 
the time of writing approaches the sudden and sweeping 
type sufficiently so that it may actually have checked the 
rate of increase of population. 

As to the effects of the money sent home, and the returned 
immigrants, he finds contrary opinions, and facts on both 
sides of the case. Among the beneficial results of emigra- 
tion he finds that wages have increased fifty per cent, so 
that the peasants who remain have benefited by the de- 
parture of others. Farm machinery has been introduced, 
usury has almost disappeared, and the percentage of violent 
crimes has been reduced. The returned immigrant carries 
himself better, dresses better, and has a greater spirit of 
independence, which he communicates to others. There has 
arisen a growing demand for rudimentary education. Many 
peasants have been enabled to buy land. 

But on the other side there are many evil results to be 
reckoned with. The ignorant peasant has been cheated 
in the quality and price of the land he has bought, and 


1Mangano, Antonio, ‘‘The Effect of Emigration upon Italy,” Charities and the 
Commons, Jan. 4, 1908, Feb. 1, 1908, April 4, 1908, May 2, 1908, June 6, 1908. 
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after two or three years of unsuccessful effort learns that 
he cannot make even a living from it, and sells it at a great 
loss, sometimes to the very landlord from whom he pur- 
chased it. The southern provinces are losing their working 
population, so that the production, which was inadequate 
before, has become even more insufficient. Carefully 
cultivated and terraced land is being laid waste through 
neglect. As a result there has been a notable increase in 
prices and in the cost of living, which nearly or entirely 
offsets the higher wages of the peasants, and brings a dis- 
proportionately heavy burden on the salaried and clerical 
classes. Women have been driven to take up hard labor in 
the fields, to the extent that a physical injury to the rising 
generation is already observable. As a consequence of the 
breaking up of families, there has been a tendency toward 
moral degeneracy, not only on the part of the men who have 
emigrated, but of the women who are left. Prostitution, 
illegitimacy, and infanticide have increased. Children 
are growing up without salutary restraint. Tubercu- 
losis, almost unknown in Italy before emigration, is spread- 
ing rapidly. Only a few of the returned emigrants are will- 
ing to settle down permanently in the old country, and work 
for its uplift, and there is no assurance that the money which 
has been sent to Italy for safe-keeping will be ultimately 
spent there. Many of the young men who return, bring 
back vices with them, and serve as a demoralizing example 
while they remain.! From the governmental point of view, 
there is an alarming deficiency, of recruits for the army. 
Even the new houses, built with American money, are not 
always an improvement on the old, as no new ideas come 
in with the remittances. 


_1¥For a corroboration of these facts, see Borosini, Victor von, “‘Home-Going 
Italians,” The Survey, Sept. 28, 1912. 
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A comparison of these two categories emphasizes the 
fact that the favorable effects are, in general, the more 
obvious and immediate ones. They are the ones which 
catch the eye of the traveler or the superficial observer. 
They are the ones which appear to have particularly 
impressed the Immigration Commission, as evidenced 
by their seemingly hasty review of conditions on the other 
side.t It is upon these that Professor Steiner, with his 
warm fellow-feeling for the immigrant lays special stress. 
Even Miss Balch gives prominence to this class of effects. 
The injurious results of such a movement as emigration are 
likely to be of such a nature as makes them slow of develop- 
ment, and difficult to observe and calculate. Physical and 
moral degeneracy are slower to appear than high wages and 
new houses, but at the same time they are more important. 
Taking everything into account, it seems probable that, for 
Italy at least, emigration under the present conditions will 
prove at least as much of a curse as a blessing. 

Conditions in Greece as already observed resembled in 
many respects those in Italy, though the depopulation of the 
country seemed even more imminent. Although the emigra- 
tion movement is so recent in Greece that effects can hardly 
yet be looked for, yet here, as in Italy, the immediate 
favorable results of better houses, a reduction of the rate 
of interest, mortgages cleared from the land, higher wages 
and lower rates of interest were already manifest before the 
War. ‘The darker side, too, was beginning to show in the 
assumption of hard labor by the women, the lack of laborers 
in certain sections, the increase of immorality among the 
women, and the introduction of a demoralizing example by 
returned young men. Prices and the cost of living had in- 
creased. The returned immigrant, instead of serving as an 


1 Rept. Imm. Com., Emig. Cond. in Eur., Abs., pp. 10, 11. 
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uplifting example of intelligent industry, was likely so ta 
conduct himself as to add to the already prevalent scorn 
for hard work, and increase the prevailing unrest and dis- 
content which leads to further emigration.! 

The general conclusion in regard to the effects of emigra- 
tion upon European countries, which the facts appear to 
justify, is that the movement is at least of doubtful benefit 
to the countries of source.?_ The obvious beneficial results 
are partially if not wholly offset by certain undesirable 
consequences, insidious and persistent in their nature, and 
likely to make themselves more manifest with the passage of 
years. The attitude of European governments serves as a 
verification of this conclusion. It is certain that the ad- 
vantages of emigration did not sufficiently outweigh its 
drawbacks in the eyes of most of these governments before 
the War to lead them to regard it otherwise than with dis- 
favor, although none of them practically forbade it. Nor 
was that attitude due to the military interest alone. 

The effect of the War, as can easily be inferred from pre- 
ceding discussions, was to radically alter this attitude. 
Almost every nation in Europe when hostilities were over 
found itself more or less seriously overpopulated and would 
have welcomed the opportunity to dispose of large sections 
of its population provided they could have been satis- 
factorily located. This was true even of the Scandinavian 
countries, Holland, Belgium, and England. ‘The out- 
standing example is Italy, which has gone seriously about 


1 Fairchild, H. P., Greek Immigration, pp. 220-235, Ch. XI. 

* Gonnard, while he has little to say of the effects of emigration, other than those 
on population, in his book on European Emigration, nevertheless gives the general 
impression that these effects are injurious as far as Austria-Hungary is concerned, 
quoting Count Mailath to that effect (p. 280). The so-called emigration from Russia 
to Siberia, which Gonnard regards as advantageous, does not fall within the strict 
definition of emigration adopted in this book. 

3 Rept. Imm. Com., Emig. Cond. in Eur., Abs., p. 10. 
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the business of organizing the emigration movement on an 
official basis and would like to export from 300,000 to 500,- 
000 laborers a year. To most European countries to-day the 
new restrictive law of the United States appears as a great 
hardship. And so it would be if emigration were any true 
remedy for the ills of overpopulation. But it is quite certain 
that the repeal of this law would bring no permanent alle- 
viation of the miseries of Europe. Effective relief must 
come from within in the form of improvements in political, 
economic, and social conditions. 

The question of the effects of immigration upon the 
immigrants themselves is perhaps the most difficult of all to 
determine. It is manifest that it must affect all of their life 
interests, in their own generation and for many generations 
to come. And particularly, if it is desired to ascertain 
whether the immigrant gains or loses in the long run by 
his undertaking, the effort involves the attempt at evalua- 
tion of almost every human activity, in order that a balance 
may be struck between the good and the bad. 

On the face of it, it seems that there must be some 
gain to the immigrants from immigration. It is incon- 
ceivable that such a movement should continue year after 
year unless those directly concerned in it were profiting 
thereby. It is true, to be sure, that there is a vast deal of 
misinformation, and false hope, on the part of the immi- 
grants. Those who are interested in their coming strive to 
paint the future in the brightest possible colors, and to 
minimize the drawbacks. The example of one or two 
eminently successful acquaintances is likely to wholly out- 
weigh that of many who only scrape along or fail altogether. 
Nevertheless, making all allowances, it seems necessary to 
believe that there is a net margin of advantage in the long 
run. It is perhaps possible that this advantage may often 
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be more specious than real, and that the immigrant may 
believe himself the gainer when, if he could balance true 
values, he would find himself in a more pitiable case than 
before. 

The great gain of the immigrant is to be looked for in 
the field of wealth, or material prosperity. There can 
be little doubt that on the average the immigrant is able 
to earn and save more, not only of money, but of wealth 
in the broader sense, than he could at home. This is the 
great underlying motive of modern immigration, and if it 
were illusory, the movement must soon fail. A comparison 
of economic conditions in Europe and America, as far as 
this can be made, seems to bear this out. Both wages and 
prices are lower, on the whole, in the countries which send 
us most of our immigrants than they are in the United 
States. But wages appear to be proportionally lower than 
prices. The money sent from America is a very real and 
tangible thing, and represents a great economic advance on 
the part of a large proportion of the immigrants. 

Doubtless, there is also somewhat of gain in independence 
and freedom for many of the immigrants. The growth of 
class distinctions in the United States has not yet pro- 
ceeded so far that the immigrant from Roumania or Hun- 
gary or Italy does not feel an improvement in his social 
status. To be sure, the classes of population with which the 
immigrant establishes this social equality in the United 
States are not such as to do him the greatest conceivable 
good, but a sense of heightened self-respect and _ self- 
reliance does undoubtedly develop, nevertheless.1 

Many of the immigrants, of course, forge ahead, either 
because of unusual ability or exceptional good fortune, and 


1 Miss Balch gives a pathetic and significant instance of a Ruthenian woman, 
returned to her native land, whose highest ideas of American social life were based 
on her acquaintance with negroes. Our Slavic Feliow-Citizens, p. 144. 
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attain a position of advancement in every way which would 
have been utterly inconceivable in their old home. There 
are countless instances of prosperous business men, eminent 
and respected citizens, invaluable servants of society in 
this country, who could never have been anything but 
humble peasants in their home land. These shining ex- 
amples attract much attention here and abroad, and serve as 
valuable illustrations of what may be accomplished under 
favorable circumstances.! 

But for the bulk of the ordinary immigrants the eco- 
nomic and other advantages are offset by terrible hard- 
ships and losses. As one thinks of the broken and separated 
families, often never reunited; of the depressing and de- 
grading group life of men in this country; of religious ideals 
shattered and new vices acquired in the unwonted and un- 
tempered atmosphere of American liberty; of the frequent 
industrial accidents and unceasing overstrain of the Slavs 
in mine and factory, upon which they reckon as one of the 
concomitants of life in America, and which sends them back 
to Europe in a few years, broken and prematurely aged, but 
with an accumulation of dollars; ? of the tuberculosis con- 
tracted by Italians in the confined life to which they are 
unaccustomed, and by Greek boot-blacks in their squalid 
quarters and their long day’s labors; * of the sad conditions 
of labor in the sweatshops and tenement workrooms; * of the 
child-labor in the cranberry bogs of Massachusetts and New 
Jersey; ° of the destruction of family life by the taking of 


1 See the series of articles on foreigners in the United States in Munsey’s Magazine 
for 1906. 

2 Balch, E. G., op. cit., pp. 154-155, pp. 300-303; Steiner, E. A., The Immigrant 
Tide, Ch. II. 

3 Mangano, A., The Survey, April 4, 1908, p. 23; Rept. Imm. Com., Greek Boot- 
blacks, Abs., pp. 12 ff. 

4 Adams and Sumner, Labor Problem, pp. 130-138. 

5 Chute, Charles L., ‘The Cost of the Cranberry Sauce,” The Survey, Dec. 2, 
1911, and Lovejoy, Owen R., The Survey, Jan. 7, 1911. 
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boarders, and the heartbreaking toil of the boarding-boss’s 
wife; ' of the unremitting toil and scant recreation, of the 
low wages and insufficient standard of living, of the un- 
sparing and niggardly thrift by which the savings are made 
possible—as one thinks of these things, which are all too 
common to be considered exceptional, and compares them 
with the conditions which characterize peasant life in Eu- 
rope, where many esthetic and neighborly circumstances 
tend to offset the poverty, one cannot help wondering how 
large a proportion of our immigrants finally reap a net gain 
in the things that are really worth while. 

It is useless for any individual to undertake to answer 
this question categorically for immigrants in general. The 
answer rests too much upon personal opinion and estimation 
of relative values. The point that needs to be emphasized 
in this connection is that against the evident and un- 
questioned economic gain of most, and the general social 
and intellectual gain of many, there must be set off a long 
list of serious, though not always obvious, evils which result 
for a large proportion of the immigrants under present con- 
ditions. 

The question of the desirability of immigration from the 
point of view of humanity as a whole, as previously stated, 
is a summation of the aspects of the problem from the point 
of view of the United States, the countries of source, and 
the immigrants. This balance must be struck by every 
student for himself. The effort has been made in the fore- 
going pages to set forth the facts which condition this great 
movement, as a groundwork upon which reasonable con- 
clusions may be based. It has appeared that for the United 
States there is at present no real need of further immigrants, 
nor is there likely to be in the future. On the other hand, 


1 Page 245. 
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it seems likely that the evil effects from the movement as 
conducted up to 1917—effects the development of which 
even yet lies mainly in the future—will overbalance any 
good that may result. From the point of view of European 
countries, while the advantages are obvious, it appears 
that there are also fundamental drawbacks which may 
in the end more than offset the gain. For the immigrant 
there is an undoubted net margin of advantage on the 
average; but this advantage is less general and real than is 
often supposed, and is qualified by many weighty considera- 
tions. In striking this balance it is important to bear in 
mind the influence of emigration and immigration upon 
total population. If it is true that immigrants in a large 
measure are supplanters of native population, rather than 
additions to population, it then becomes a question whether 
the immigrants as a body are happier than the native 
population would have been, which would otherwise have 
filled their places. , 

In the discussions of this chapter hitherto attention has 
been devoted almost exclusively to the type of immigration 
that is familiar to Americans, what in Europe is referred to 
as “overseas emigration.” From the European point of 
view there is another type of movement of scarcely second- 
ary importance known as “continental emigration.” It 
may seem strange that there should be sufficient difference 
in the economic and social conditions of European countries 
to furnish the motive for large population movements. Such 
is nevertheless the case. This migration is very largely 
temporary or seasonal, and in a measure corresponds to the 
shift of labor among various sections of the United States. 
Vigorous measures are being taken by various European 
states to organize it on a systematic basis. These efforts 
find a certain parallel in the activities of the United States 
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Employment Service during the War. A number of special 
emigration and labor treaties have been ratified between 
different governments. France particularly, which, as has 
already been observed, is one of the few labor importing 
countries of Europe, has a highly developed system for 
securing, distributing, protecting, and remunerating foreign 
laborers. In general the European countries are very alert 
to the potentialities of migration and the necessity of sub- 
jecting it to deliberate and conscious direction and control. 
One of the most important and active sections of the 
International Labor Office is that dealing with migration. 
A number of very valuable reports and special studies have 
been issued. Two international conferences on the subject 
have already been held, one in Geneva in August, 1921, and 
the other in Rome in May, 1924. The participation of the 
United States in the former of these was negligible, but a 
highly important and competent official delegation from 
this country was in attendance at the second. The pro- 
tection and helpful guidance of the migrants have loomed 
large in the deliberations of both of these conferences. 
These are very helpful signs. Scarcely any phenomenon 
of modern life is more heavily freighted with potentialities 
for good or evil than migration. There is an incalculable 
need for reliable facts and scientific conclusions on every 
phase of it. Only as the genuine truths underlying it are 
caused to prevail in its practical manifestations can ir- 
retrievable social losses be avoided and whatever of positive 
good it may contain be realized. One basis for the urgency 
and immediacy of the problem is found in the fact that 
practical economics has advanced so much more rapidly 
than practical sociology. Our knowledge of the technique 
of production and transportation, and of the industrial arts, 
has made phenomenal strides in the past century. The 
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growth of cities, the development of the factory system, 
easy means of communication between all countries, the 
growth of the world market, advances in agricultural 
methods which have made the soil much more productive 
per unit of labor, have coéperated to introduce a new set of 
social conditions and problems with which we have not yet 
learned to grapple. Our knowledge of how to produce 
satisfactory social relations is far behind our knowledge of 
how to produce wealth. If transportation conditions and 
means of communication had remained as they were at the 
time of the Revolution, the present immigration situation 
could never have arisen. There would have been natural 
barriers which would have prevented too large increments of 
European population from entering the new countries 
while they were working out their problems and gradually 
finding themselves. The problems of immigration which 
presented themselves would have been of sufficiently 
moderate dimensions so that they could have been dealt 
with as they arose. As it is, the recent rapid development 
of communication has made the ease of immigration so 
great that the world has been nearly overwhelmed by the 
resulting problems. The movement of millions of people 
from one region to another is a phenomenon of prodigious 
sociological import. Modern mechanical progress made 
this movement possible, before the nations or the individuals 
concerned had advanced far enough in social science to 
know how to make the most of it. The problem is really a 
conservation problem, the conservation of human and social 
values. The welfare of mankind is largely conditioned by 
the number, density, and distribution of human populations 
upon the earth’s surface. Until very recent times develop- 
ments in these matters have taken place quite independ- 
ently of any scientific analysis or rational control. When 
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real research and reasoned programs began to be applied 
they were motivated primarily by nationalistic interests, 
whereas the largest results can come only from an in- 
ternationally inclusive analysis and interpretation. Doubt- 
less as a result of the absence of a guiding social science vast 
human resources have already been squandered, just as 
natural resources are always squandered when men attempt 
to exploit them for individual gain with no scientific 
direction and a decidedly short range vision. But there is 
still much to be saved. The advantages which accrued 
to mankind from the combination of the discovery of the 
New World and the Industrial and Commercial Revolutions 
have not yet been entirely dissipated. There is a field for 
a true conservation policy. But it must be a genuine 
international policy worked out sympathetically and 
tolerantly among the peoples of the world, and based on 
scientifically determined data. And like every conservation 
policy it must involve restrictions on the freedom of action 
of individuals. 

By no means all of the scientific grounds for such an 
international policy are yet apparent. A vast amount of re- 
search still remains to be done. But certain fundamentals 
seem to be already well established. In the first place it 
appears quite certain that no nation can claim the right of 
attempting to solve its internal problems by dumping its 
surplus population on to the shores of some other country, 
no matter how much more favorably circumstanced the 
latter may be. Nor can it hope for any real relief even 
though the transfer of population be voluntarily permitted 
by the receiving country. In the second place, economic 
considerations alone should not be allowed to govern migra- 
tion policy. More than once apparent immediate economic 
advantages have proved an unreliable guide to immigration 
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control. In the third place, it must be recognized that 
practically all migration movements actuated and con- 
trolled simply by the self-interest of the individual migrants 
tend toward a degradation of the general economic level of 
well-being of mankind. Modern migration is essentially a 
search for a higher standard of living, and the result of the 
competition of standards which such a search sets up, as has 
already been shown,! is a lowering of the standard of the 
country of destination without a compensating elevation of 
the standard of the country of source. The operation of 
this principle is universal and progressive. As General 
Walker pointed out long ago, speaking of the United States, 
immigration of the lowest class “will not be permanently 
stopped so long as any difference of economic level exists 
between our population and that of the most degraded 
communities abroad.” ? The same is true of any country 
to which immigration tends to flow from natural causes. 
The voluntary shiftings of population over the world’s 
surface would not cease, if left without control, until a 
complete economic balance had been established among all 
nations, that is, until there was no country enough better 
off than the most destitute and backward country on earth 
to make it worth while for the poorest classes of the latter 
country to make the modest effort necessary to migrate. 
That is a sort of economic equalization which no thinking 
person can contemplate with equanimity. We may regret 
as deeply as in our nature lies that there are some peoples of 
earth less prosperously situated than others, we may 
sympathize warmly with the destitute and suffering of other 
lands, we may participate heartily in all constructive under- 
takings to relieve such suffering. But we may not hope to 
alleviate the general condition of mankind by permitting 
1See pp. 302 ff. 2 Quoted by Hall, P. F. Immigration. p. 128. 
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individual migration, devoid of scientific direction and con- 
trol. Such a hope is a vain illusion, a house built upon the 
sand. 

Finally, the migration problem should consistently be 
thought of as part of the great inclusive population problem 
of the world. Its bearings on human welfare change as 
population conditions change. No fixed policy can ever be 
regarded as permanently defensible apart from the condi- 
tions upon which it depends. The unique conditions of the 
nineteeth century created an optimistic outlook and 
supported migration policies for which the twentieth cen- 
tury promises no justification. Movement has been utilized 
as a means of escape from population troubles for so long 
that it has acquired an almost instinctive character in 
human psychology. But world conditions are rapidly 
approaching the state where mass movements can no 
longer take place except on a forcible basis. If war is to be 
avoided attempts at mass movements must be definitely 
discarded. Scarcely any single development can mean 
more for the future peace of the world than the complete 
elimination from international law and_ international 
thought of any recognition of migration as a potential 
remedy for population evils, and the realization by every 
nation that it must hereafter rely upon independent, 
internal measures, curative or preventive, for grappling 
with the problem of population increase. 
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Lord, Eliot, quoted, 237, 252 

Losses of immigrants, 493-495 

Lovejoy, Owen R., quoted, 493 

Lumber camps, 279-280 
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MacLean, J. P., quoted, 41 

Mafia, 334 

Maguire, J. T., quoted, 83, 84, 85 

Magyars, 17 

Maine, 279 

Malthus, T. R., 217 

Malthusian theory, 219-221, 437, 
477 

Man, 1; Origin of, 2 

Mangano, Antonio, quoted, 487, 493 

Manifests, 115, 117, 175 

Man-land ratio, 10, 42, 149, 300- 
301, 371-374, 453, 437-439 

Marine Hospital, New York, 79, 80 

Marine Hospital Service, officers of, 
115-116, 174, 186 

Marriage rate, 295-296 

Maryland, 48 

Mason, A. B., quoted, 107 

Mason, Otis T., 6, 7 

Massachusetts, 49, 81-82; Bay, 35 

May Laws, 144 

Mayo-Smith, Richmond, quoted, 
31, 32, 106, 154, 203, 293, 480 

McMaster, J. B., quoted, 62, 65, 74 

Mennonites, 36 

Melting pot, 394-396, 412 

Migration, 5; internal, 91 

Mill, John Stuart, quoted, 478, 480 

Millis, H. A., quoted, 171 

Miners, 97-100 

Mining camps and towns, 251-252 

Missionaries, 287-289 

Missions, 293-295 

Molly Maguires, 97-100, 334 

Money, brought in, 203-205; sent 
out, 205, 346 

Mongrelization, 409, 452 

Moors, 27 

Mores, 13, 18, 19. See also Nation- 
ality 

Mortgages, 153, 163, 276 

Motives of migration, 8 


Narrow policy, 449-450 

Nation, 410 

National Americanization Commit- 
tee, 415 
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National antipathy, 422-423 

Nationality, 398, 416-417, 456, 470 

National origin, 460-461 

Native American Party, 74-75, 84, 
291, 363 

Naturalization, 61-62, 89, 364-368, 
417, 400-403, 463-468, 427-430; 
law, 364-366, 429 

Nelson, OINe quoted. 97 

Net immigration, 128-132 

New Amsterdam, 35 

New England, 48-49 

New immigration, 248-249, 285, 
321-323, 333; defined, 132- 133 

New Jersey, JOOS 

New Netherland, 35 

New York colony, 50; state, 79-81, 
84 

Non-assimilation, 100, 102, 106 

Non- -emigrant Titne. defined, 129 

Non-immigrant aliens, defined, 129 

Nordic, 55 

North Carolina, colony, 48; state, 61 

Notary public, 285 


eerste 205-206 

Okey, T., quoted, 141 

Old immigration, 248-249, 321-323, 
333; defined, 132 

Opposition, ii 76, 102 

Optimum population, 474 

Orders in Council, 63 

Oriental Exclusion, 461-468. 
also Chinese Exclusion Acts, 
Gentlemen’s Agreement, Geo- 
graphical delimitation clause, 
Japanese 

Ostrogoths, 14, 15-16 

Overcrowding, on shipboard, 85-86 

Overpopulation, 9, 17, 19, 441, 475, 
490-491 

Overproduction, 353 

Overseas emigration, 495 


Padrone system, 157, 272-275 

Palatines, 37-39, 42 

Panic. See Crises 

Pauperism, 68, 88, 309-329; causes 
of, 325-329 


See 
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Penal colonies, 28 

Pennsylvania, 35-37, 44-46, 55 

Peonage system, 278-280 

Percentage regulation. See Quota 
principle 

Period of race contact, 5 

Period of race formation, 3 

Peters, Madison C., quoted, 362 

Phcenicia, 20 

Plantation colony, 21-24 

Plymouth, 35 

Plymouth Company, 34 

Poles, 237-240 

Political effects, 367-368 

Population, 215-225, 302; growth, 
475, 476-485; argument from, 
440-441. movement, 1, 2, 5; 
problem, 500 

Potatoes, 77 

Potato famine, 78 

Poverty, 43. See also Pauperism 

Prepaid tickets, 161-162 

Prices, 141, 299, 303, 356, 485, 488 

Private almshouses, 84 

Production, 446-447 

Proper, E. E. , quoted, 39, 44, 46, 50 

Protection, 184, 392. See also 
Humanitarian measures 

Protestantism, 74, 294 

Public domain, 373-374 


Quakers, 36, 50 

Quality, 378-381; of population, 
argument from, 441-443 

Quota principle, 454-461, 468-469, 
472 


Race, 3, 362-363, 384, 398-400, 
450-452; blending, 403-404; for- 
mation, 399; mixture, 412; preju- 
dice, 406, 407-408: suicide, 378 

Racial antipathy, 362-363, 422-423. 
composition, 127-146 

Railroads, 64-65 

Rates, 151, 183-184 

Ratio of men to land. See Man-land 
ratio 

Recreation, 296-297 
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Redemptioners, 51-52. See also 
Indented servants 

Red Radical hysteria, 426-427 

Reed Amendment, 460-461 

Reformation, Protestant, 37 

Registration, 471 

Regulation, defined, 110 

Religion, 50, 290-295 

Remittances, 161, 485-486 

Responsibility of Americans, 425- 
426 

Restriction, defined, 110. See also 
Legislation 

Retardation, 270 

Returned immigrant, 157-161, 486- 
490 

Revolution of 1848, 76 

Rhode Island, 50 

Rhodes, J. F., quoted, 100 

Rights, 459-498; natural, argument 
from, 435-436 

Riis, Jacob, quoted, 250 

Ripley, William Z., quoted, 309 

Roberts, Peter, quoted, 245, 252, 
253, 261, 285, 343, 344 

Roman Catholicism, 50, 74, 291 

Rome, 18 

Roosevelt, Theodore, 191, quoted, 
110, 463 

Roscher, W., quoted, 478 

Ross, Edward A., quoted, 378 

Routes of migration, 12 

Rubinow, I. M., quoted, 144 

Rules and regulations, 124-125 

Runners, 82-84, 88, 154 

Rural housing, 251-252 

Russia, 143-145 


Savings, 281-282 

Scale of Production, 376 

Scandinavians, 75-76, 96 

Schools, 267-271 

Schooling, J. H., quoted, 224 

Scotch-Irish, 37, 39-42 

Seamen, 393 

Second generation, 411-412 

Selection, defined, 110; positive, 
471. See also Legislation 
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Self-determination, 449-450 

Sex, 194-197 

Sexually immoral classes, 118, 120, 
122 

Seasonal movement, 6 

Seward, George F., quoted, 106 

Ship fever, 87 

Shipping conditions, 42-44, 47, 62, 
66, 68, 84-87; sail vs. steam, 94-95 

Shoe shining, 273-275 

Shortage of labor, 344-347 

Skye, Isle of, 480 

Slaves, 34 

Slum, 233-234, 249-251 

Social stratification, 361-363 

Society, 398 

Sources of immigration, 75, 132-136, 
169-171, 192 

Sparks, E. E., quoted, 106 

Speare, Charles F., quoted, 346 

Special inquiry, 118, 121, 188 

Spiller, G., quoted, 347, 362 

Standard of living, 74, 221-222, 
232-271, 300-308, 499 

Steerage, conditions, 176-186; see 
also, Shipping conditions; legis- 
lation, 122-124; see also, Legis- 
lation, federal; new type, 183-184; 
old type, 177-183 

Steiner, Edward A., quoted, 171, 
184, 489, 493 

Stelzle, Charles, quoted, 294 

Stewart, Ethelbert, quoted, 309 

Stimulation, 115, 136, 151 

Stoner, George W., quoted, 211 

Stowaways, 124 

Streightoff, F. H., quoted, 254, 255, 
261, 263, 324, 352, 358, 359 

Substitutes for immigration, 447 

Sumner, Helen L., quoted, 286, 
493 

Sumner, William G., quoted, 8, 25, 
26 

Superintendent of Immigration, 115, 
117 

Superiority, 452, 459, 468 

Sweat shops, 285-286 

Sweden, 37 
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Sympathy, national and racial, 


406-408 


Taft, William H., 388 

Tamerlane. See Timur 

Tariff, 63, 95 

Taussig, F. W., quoted, 106, 301, 
308, 361, 374, 375, 480 

Temporary i immigration, 142, 381 

Tenements, 234-241 

Theodoric, 16 

Thompson, C. D., quoted, 240 

Timur, 17 

Trachoma, 2105212 

Trade-unions, 308-309 

Tradition, argument from, 436-440 

Transit, ciieden in, 125, 130 

Transportation companies, 151--155, 
165, 392 

Transported criminals, 71-73; pau- 
pers, 69-73 

Treaties with China, 103-104 

A renora|ea Ly , quoted, bY IS PAV 

Trollope, Mrs. ‘TSAt , quoted, 69 

Dukes) He quoted, 72 


Underconsumption, 357-359 
Underpopulation, 474 
Unemployment, 483-484 
United Hebrew Charities, 323 
Urbanization, 374-376 


Van Vorst, Mrs. John, quoted, 222 

Ventilation, of steerage, 180; of 
houses. Se Housing conditions 

Vetoes of literacy test, 388 

Virginia, 34 

Visas, 468-469 
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Visigoths, 16 

Vital statistics, 295-296 

Volume, 53, 57, 64, 108, 127-146, 
192, 304, 370- ot 434, 461, 472 

Von Pflugk- -Harttung, ip quoted, 
15516 

Voyage, 42, 44, 87, 380-381 


Wages, 74, 256-264, 298-308; agri- 
cultural, 261-262; ‘industrial, 256- 
261 

Walker, F. A., quoted, 215, 224, 499 

War, 5, 500; of 1812, 63. See also 
Civil War, World War 

Warne, F. J., quoted, 247, 248, 252, 
343 

Weaving machine, figure of, 430-432 

Wealth, amount of, 345-347; dis- 
tribution of, 345-347 

Whelpley, James D., quoted, 163, 
480 

White, Gaylord S., quoted, 295 

White, H., quoted, 351 

White slave traffic, 335-338, 365 

Wilkins, W. H., quoted, 273, 308 

Will to eecieilates 425 

Willcox, W. F., ‘quoted, 224, 229 

Williams, William, 340 

Wilson, Woodrow, 388 

Winston, E. M., quoted, 291 

World War, 127, 164, 395, 414, 
426, 452, 484 


Yerkes, Robert M., quoted, 452 
Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, 294 


Zangwill, Israel, quoted, 362, 394 
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